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GfiNtiRAL  View 

OF  i, 

The  most  important  geographical 
RESEARCHES  AND  DISCOVERIES 


Among  the  newest  geographical  discoveries, 
those  made  by  Dr.  Oudney,  Major  Denham,  and 
Lieutenant  Clapperton,  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
since  tbe  year  1822,  deserve  the  first  place. 

We  mentioned  in  our  preceding  volume  that 
the  three  travellers  had  set  out  from  Tripolis,  in 
February,  1822,  to  commence  their  journey  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  that  they  had  arrived 
in  April,  of  the  same  year,  at  Mourzouk,  the 
capital  of  Fezzan.  They  remained  here  seven 
months,  and  spent  this  period  in  making  cxcnr-  . 
sions  Into  the  different  parts  of  that  country. 
in  November  the  same  year,  they  continued 
their  journey  to  the  south,  under  the  escort  of 
300  Arabian  horsemen,  commanded  by  Boo 
Khaloom,  a  friend  of  the  Pacha  ofTripolis^under 
whose  protection  they  had  made  their  previous 
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joarney  to  Moarzoak.  From  Tegerby  to  the 
southern  frontiers  of  Feaean,  they  travelled 
through  a  dreary  waste,  and,  in  an  extent  of 
four  or  ^ye  hundred  miles,  they  met  with  only 
a  few  Tillages  inhabited  by  the  Tibbos.  They 
are  tributary  to  the  sultan  of  Fezzan,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wells  which  he  maintains  in  these 
parts.  The  travellers,  who  performed  the  whole 
journey  in  the  European  dress,  were  treated  by 
them  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  The  larger 
villages  lie  on  isolated  naked  hills,  which  rise 
from  the  desert,  like  rocks  from  the  ocean. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1823,  they  reached 
Lari,tbe  northern  frontier  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bornou,  in  14°  40'  north  latitude,  and  nearly 
under  the  same  meridian  as  Mourzouk.  At 
this  part,  the  country  all  at  once  assumed  a  bet- 
ter aspect,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  the 
travellers  saw  a  large  lake,  called  the  Tsad. 
This  lake  extended  so  far  on  the  east  side  of 
their  route,  that  in  their  fartlier  progress,  which 
was  directly  south,  they  had  it  almost  constantly 
in  view  for  seven  days,  it  has  a  nnmber  of 
bays  and  creeks,  and  also  islands  overgrown 
with  thicket  and  high  reeds,  among  which  ele- 
phants were  feeding.  They  could  nowhere 
descry  the  Eastern  shores  of  this  lake.  Its  ex- 
tent from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  they  became 
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'acquainted  with  it,  was  220  mileii.  The  shores 
were  very  low,  but  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two 
miles,  a  wall  of  sand,  40  to  50  feet  high,  ran 
parallel  with  them,  which  double  ss  had  at  some 
period  formed  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  perhaps 
still  does  so,  dujrpg  the  rainy  season.  The 
whole  :of  the  surrounding  country  was  covered 
with  yiUages,  among  which  they  noticed  a 
larj§fer  one,  called  BourWa,  which  has  ramparts 
of  earth,  clean  houses,  and  well-dressed  inhabi- 
tants. About  sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  Lari, 
the  traYellers  crossed  the  river  Yaou,  which, 
coming  from  the  west,  emptied  itself  into  the 
lake;  it  was  here  about  a  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
xan  one  mile  an  hour  between  high  sandy  banks. 
This  river  is  indisputably  the  Niger.  There  is 
on  its  banks  at  this  place  a  town  surrounded 
with  walls,  likewise  calle^  ya,on«  and  many 
^villages. 

Another  town,  lying  farther  southwards,  is 
Kouka,  (12»  61'  north  latitude,  and  ll^  27'  east 
longitude  of  Paris)  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
Sheik  Schumin  el  Kalmi,  a  common  Arab  of 
Fezzan,  who,  by  his  courage,  ability,  and  en- 
gaging manners,  raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of 
Sovereign  of  J^ornou ;  about  twenty  years  since 
he  was  only  a  Fighi,  or  ^phool -master  at  Fezzan. 
He  acquired  t|ie  xepul^tion  pi  a  learned  inter* 
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preter  of  the  Koran,  and  obtained  the  surname 
of  Shiek-el-Koran.  At  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  armed  men,  he  entered  Bornou,  which 
he  freed  from  the  incursions  of  a  savage  people 
called  Fellata ;  he  restored  order  and  the  Ma- 
hometan religion;  the  gratitude  of  the  public 
offered  him  the  title  of  sultan,  but  he  wisely  re- 
tained the  dignity  of  Sheik,  and  placed  a  de- 
scendant of  the  native  sultans  on  the  throne,  to 
whom  he  outwardly  does  homage.  He  can  bring 
into  the  field  fifty  thousand  men,  two  thirds  of 
whom  are  cavalry.  Shortly  before  the  arrival 
of  the  travellers,  he  had  captured,  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  east,  above  three  thousand  slaved, 
four  thousand  oxen,  and  five  thousand  camels, 
which  be  divided  with  the  sultan.  When  the 
gentlemen  were  approaching  Kouka,  the  Sheik 
sent  them  an  escort  of  four  thousand  cavalry, 
and  a  corps]  of  negroes  of  his  body  guard,  to 
receive  them,  and  in  company  of  whom  they 
made  their  entry  into  the  town.  The  Sheik, 
after  having  read  the  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  Pacha  of  Tripolis,  received  them  very 
kindly,  and,  after  a  short  audience,  they  were 
conducted  to  the  house  prepared  for  them. 

lH.  Oudney  waited  on  the  sultan,  who  resides 
at  Birnie,  eighteen  miles  to  the  south- south-east 
of  Kouka.  The  three  travellers  wished  to  cojitinue 
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^eir  f)^spoT«ries  bejond  the  kingdom  of  Bor- 
ooyi.  !6i)t  the  3heik  declared  that  he  cooid  not 
let  tbf^yp  tfayel  aloi^p,  as  he  was  answerable  for 
them  to  his  cousin,  the  Pacha  of  TripoHs.  An 
opportunity  however  occarred  for  M^jor  Den- 
ham  to  go  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Bomou.  Boo- 
JK-haloom,  the  captain  of  the  escort,  resolved  to 
undertake  an  expedition  farther  to  the  south,  to 
plunder  the  inhabitants  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  native  African  tribes.  Denham  earnestly 
€^treated  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  him, 
and  the  Sheik  consented,  though  unwillingly. 
The  expedition,  consisting  of  5000  men,  pro- 
ceeded southwards,  and  after  six  days'  march 
jreached.  Mora,  the  capital  of  the  sultan  of 
Mandara,  lying  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
chain  pf  mountains,  170  miles  frpm  Kouka.  This 
chain,  consisting  of  granite,  and  covered  with 
trees,  is  said  to  extend  thirty-six  or  forty  days' 
journey  south-west,  aiid  at  its  most  elevfited 
points  is  inhabited  by  the  Kindles,  a  savage 
tribe,  who  are  under  the  protection  of  the  sultan 
of  Mandara.  In  the  vallies,  there  are  several 
towns  inhabited  by  Mahometans.  From  this 
place  Boo-Khaloom  went  farther  to  the  south  to 
attack  the  mighty  tribe  of  the  Fellatas,  who  live 
about  230  miles  to  the  south  of  Kouka ;  but  they 
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brayely  defended  their  wood  and  huts,  and  the 
assailants  sustained  a  terrible  defeat.  Boo 
Khaloom  himself  lost  his  life  by  the  poisoned 
arrows  of  the  Fellatas,  and  Major  Denham, 
wounded  and  totally  plundered,  bad  great  diffi- 
culty in  returning  to  Bornou  witb  tbe  defeated 
army.  He  had  been  as  he  supposes  beyond  the 
ninth  parallel,  or  300  miles  from  Old  Calabar 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

During  this  unfortunate  expedition,  tbe  two 
other  travellers  made  an  excursion  to  tbe  river 
Shary,  which,  coming  from  the  south,  flows  into 
Lake  Tsad,  and  is  90  miles  to  tbe  south  of 
Konka.  It  is  said  to  take  its  rise  in  the  above 
named  granite  chain,  and  runs  in  a  northerly 
direction  towards  tiie  sea,  into  which  it  empties 
itself  in  five  or  six  branches.  It  flows  one  mile 
per  hour  ;  it  is  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains 
a  number  of  flat  islands. 

It  appears  from  these  recent  discoveries  that 
the  kingdom  of  Bornou  lies  from  3  to  400  miles 
farther  south,  and  from  5  to  600  more  to  the 
west,  than  it  has.  generally  been  laid  down  on 
the  maps  of  Africa,  since  the  time  of  d'Anville. 
The  lake  of  Tsad  on  the  other  hand  seems  to 
occupy  the  space  hitherto  assigned  to  the  sup- 
posed lake  or  morass  of  Wangara.    Our  travel- 
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lera ,  like  Barckhardt,  Ritchie,  Lyon,  &c.  were 
not  able  to  learn  any  thing  of  a  lake  of  that 
name. 

Messrs.  Denham  and  Ciapperton  having  hap- 
pily returned  to  Europe,  the  problems  relative 
to  the  coarse  of  the  great  riyers  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  v^bich  haye  given  birth  to  so  many 
discussions  and  hypotheses,  baye  been  at  length 
soived.  The  result  of  their  labours  terminates, 
with  respect  to  the  principal  questions,  the  long 
series  of  researches  commenced  ,by  Mango 
Park,  and  continued  by  Horneman,  Seetzen, 
Jackson,  Ritchie,  I^yon,  Belzoni,  and  others. 

The  river  which  passes  before  the  port  of 
Timbactoo,  after  having  made  great  windings 
towards  the  west  and  east,  flows  in  the  direction 
of  south-east  and  south,  trayerses  marshes  and 
plains  as  far  as  Benin,  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  gnlph  of  the  same  name,  which  forms 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  ^reat  lake  of  Tsad,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bornoa,  receives  two  riyers:  the  one  called 
Yaoa,  coming  from  the  west  and  north-west : 
the  other  Shary,  flowing  direct  from  the  south, 
The  former  of  these*  rivers  is  not  a  continuation 
of  the  river  of  Timbactoo,  or  of  the  Joliba ;  the 
second  comes  from  an  elevated  plateau,  where 
the  White  Nile  (the  western  branch  of  the  Nile 
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of  Egypt)  bas  its  sources,  or  at  least,  ^me  qf 
them.    The  lake  of  Tsad  Jbas  no  visible  outlet, 
and  yet  its  waters  are  not  salt. 

Between  the  basin  of  Bornou,  and  tkatof  tbe 
river  of  Tiffi))|actoo,  to  tilie  north  of  the  kingdom 
of  Benin,  ^re  two  towps,  which  Mr.  Clapperton 
visited.    Cano  is  situated  in  13°  of  north  lati- 
tude,  and  9°  eas*  longitude  of  Greenwich.    This 
town  has  no  comniunication   by  water    with 
Myffe   on  the  river   of  Timbuctoo.    Spkkatoo 
lies    in  12°  north  latitude,  and  5°  east  longi- 
tude of  GreenYicb;   it  is  the  residence  of  a 
powerful  prince  of  the  name  of  Bello,  who,  since 
1804,  has  made  great  conquests,  or  rather  eXr- 
peditionSy  into  the  whole  of  Soudan,  de^r^^ed 
several  towns,  and  obliged  some  kings  to  do 
him  homage.    The  people  whom  he  governs  be- 
long to  the  race  of  the  Fellataor  Phalatja,  which 
extends  over  a  great  tract  in  the  interior,  and 
are  superior  to  the  other  negroes.    The  travel- 
lers, who  were  well  received  by  Bello,  were  sur- 
prised   to   see  his   house  fiUed  with   English 
crockery,  which  he  had  obtained  by  the  com- 
merce between  his  coiintry  and  Benin.    He  was 
very  desirous  of  opening  a  direct  communication 
with  England.    His  country,  which  abounds  in 
cattle  and  other  produce,  is  not  above  400  Eng- 
lish miles  from  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
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It  was  at  Sokkatoo  that  Lieut.  Clapperton 
learnt  the  course  of  the  great  rWer  towards  the 
gulph  of  Benin.  He  returned  from  that  place  to 
join  Mr.  Denham,  who  had  gone  round  the  lake 
of  Tsad ;  both  of  them  suffered  severely  from 
want  of  provisions  in  crossing  the  desert ;  they 
arrived  at  Tripolis  in  Barbary  on  the  26th  of 
January,  where  the  English  Consul  General  gave 
in  their  honour  a  splendid  f<&te,  at  which  the  Bey 
of  Tripolis  was  present.  They  afterwards  land- 
ed at  Leghorn,  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  21st  of 
May,  and  reached  London  about  the  1st  of 
June,  1825. 

Their  expedition  has  lasted  since  the  year 
1821,  and  they  passed  three  entire  years  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  They  lost  Dr.  Oudney  and 
Mr.  Toole  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  remained  at  Bomou  as  English 
consul,  but  news  has  lately  been  received  that 
he  too,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate. 

The  narrative  of  these  interesting  travels  has 
not  yet  been  published,  but  it  has  transpired 
that  they  met  witH  a  nation  whose  ^manners, 
power,  and  civilization,  were  totally  unknown 
4othe  Europeans,  and  •who  seemed  to  unite  the 
ElSiiopian  with  the  Arab.  Though  not  very 
ciyilized,  they  are  acquainted  with  various  arts. 
They  are  expert  in  horsemanship,  and  use  Mai- 
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te;fe  swgrd  bl^^ies,  such  as  fonnerly  beloog^ed  to 
the  loyigms  of  Mfil^y  find  they  luiYe,  as  an  ordeir, 
the  Mi^tese  argfs  ;n  clay. 

Qrefit  bpppshfdbee;^  foniided  on  the  researches 
of  ^e  celebrated  ^elzoni.  He  had  purposed  to 
peiietr%^  from  the  bay  of  Benin  injto  the  interior 
pf  th^  coi^^ii^t,  anjd  at  the  end  of  October, 
18123,  laq^ed  at  Cape  Coaat  Castle,  whence  the 
commander  of  the  Ei^glish  squ^ron  in  those 
aeaSy  had  \pfi^  ponveyed  to  the  English  factory, 
at  ^e  mf^th  of  the  river  of  ^enin.  On  board 
ope  of  tl^e  frigates  on  that  station,  Ijbiere  hap- 
pened to  be  a  biaek  seaman,  called  WiUian^ 
Pasco,  bat  ^hose  real  name  was  Abu  Buker,  a 
natiye  of  J^o^ssa,  ^boji^t  33  years  of  age,  and 
a  ma^  of  understanding  and  good  character* 
This  iiegip  )eft  Bimie  Kaschna,  ttie  capital  of 
]C.i|3,chna,  in  1^,  and  had  come  wit|i  .^  ci^-avan 
to  Anmimaboo  on  tl^  coast  of  Guinea.  Desirous 
of  leairiiqg,  and  full  (fi  epurage,  he  had  here 
enlisted  ip  the  J^riJiish  naval  service.  But  on 
lp$i^lng  from  fdaves  who  had  lately  left  his 
native  country,  that  his  forn|er  mistress  yr^a  still 
i^ve,^d,\n  expectation  of  his  return,  rempiiied 
single,  ^e  i;e8Qlved  to  go  back  to  his  own  hofie, 
^Izopi  becafpe  acquainted  with  him,  and  could 
not  wish  for  a  better  companion,  and  tbc^  de- 
termined to  begin   their  journey   already  in 
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Deoember.  The  kiitg  of  ^enin  afforded  Bel- 
zoni  all  pos^ble  assistance,  aiad  intended  to  send 
an  escort  with  him  to  Houssa.  Belzoni  passed 
for  a  Moor,  a  native  of  the  interior,  who  had  been 
carried,  when  very  young,  to  England,  and  was 
now  on  the  point  oif  returning  to  his  own  country. 
Never  was  tfre  vei>,  which  had  hitherto  concealed 
thSi  part  of  Africa,  so  near  to  being  withdrawn. 
But  all  at  once  the  melancholy  tidings  were 
brought  that  the  persevering  Belzoni  had  been 
taken  ill  on  the  2Gth  of  November,  and  died  on 
the  3d  of  December,  of  the  dysentry.  Thus  has 
another  traveller,  intending  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  this  continent,  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
enterprising  spirit ! 

Egypt  still  Continues  the  object  of  indefati- 
gable research.  A  young  German,  Baron 
Edward  Von  Riippei,  has  been  travetling  in 
that  country  ever  since  181^.  The  accounts  which 
be  has  sent  to  Baron  Von  Zach  at  Genoa,  of  his 
excursion  into  the  north-west  of  Arabia,  in  the 
summer  of  VS22,  contribute  to  'correct  and  ex- 
tend in  many  particulars,  our  knowledge  of  that 
eountry.  He  has  also  explored  the  £g}'ptian 
province  of  Fayonro.  Riippei  has  rendered  par- 
ticular service  to  science,  by  the  astronomical 
determination  of  the  Situation  of  the  places 
visited  by  him,  and  has  likewise  made  many 
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new  and  important  obseryations  on  the.  wind 
Cbamsin.  In  the  summer  of  1823  he  undertook 
a  journey  to  Upper  Nubia,  and  was  at  Dongola 
on  the  31st  of  June,  where  he  was  however  forced 
to  give  up  the  prosecution  of  his  journey,  on 
account  of  a  rebellion  which  had  broken  out 
against  Ismael  Pacha,  son  of  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt.  He  visited  at  Mero'e  the  same  remains 
of  antiquity  which  Mr.  Waddington  has  de-> 
scribed. 

In  November,  1823,  Mr,  Riippei  wrote  from 
New  Dongola,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  conflux  of  the  two  great  arms  of  the 
Nile,  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  and  the  Bahr  el  As~ 
rack,  to  go  as  far  as  possible  along  the  bank  of 
the  first,  then  to  turn  to  the  west,  to  pene- 
trate into  Kordofan,  and  traversing  the  great 
deserts  of  Haraza  and  ^mrie,  to  return  to  Egypt 
by  way  of  Edabbe.  This  journey  was  calcu- 
lated to  occupy  eight  months.  But  Mr.  Riippei > 
when  he  reached  the  island  of  Kui^os,  found 
there  were  innumerable  obstacles  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan.  Ismael  Pacha  having  been 
assassinated,  Mahomet  Bey,  the  governor  of 
Kordofan,  was  ordered  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army,  and  avenge  the 
death  of  his  son.  These  orders  were  executed  in 
the  most  sanguinary  manner,  so  that  the  whole 
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country  was  in. a  state  of  confusion,  and  the  tra- 
Telier  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  journey  to 
Kordofan ;  he  however  sent  bis  companion,  Mr. 
Hey,  in  a  boat  up  the  White  River,  which  he 
ascended  above  60  leagues.  He  describes  it  as 
a  mass  of  marshy  water,  which  in  winter  has  no 
isaue ;  though  not  dirty,  it  has  a  whitish  colour, 
which  does  not  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the 
Bahar  Asrack  at  their  conflux,  but  is  distin- 
guishable at  a  considerable  distance. 

Meantime  Mr.  Riippel  was  still  detained  in 
the  camp  near  Kurgos,  till  tlie  end  of  February, 
1824.  Yariuus  changes  of  fortune  had  taken 
place ;  the  troops  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  had 
been  twice  beaten  by  tlie  insurgents,  and  it  was 
very  happy  for  Mr.  Biippel  that  he  was  with  the 
Ottoman  troops,  which,  besides,  were  posted  on 
a  spot,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  there  was  a 
great  quantity  of  ruins  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
chiefly  consisting  of  sepulchres  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  the  wcalls  of  which  are  adorned  with 
sculpture  in  admirable  taste.  The  last  account 
received  from  our  traveller,  is  dated  27th  of  July, 
1824,  from  Cairo,  to  which  place  he  had  returned 
in  consequence  of  the  political  events  in  Upper 

The  last  accounts  received  of  Drs.  Ehienberg' 
atid  Hemprich,  are  contained  in  a  letter  from 
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Alexandria  to  Mr.  Pach6.  It  bringis  1*ic  nielnii-' 
«hoIy  tfdlAgs  tli^t  the  latter  traveller  hftd  died  at 
Massuah,  on  the  frontiers  of  AfoyiJsiYilay  which 
country  they  were  on  the  poitft  of  petietrating:. 
Dr.  Ehrenherg,  having  lost  his  feHow-travelleiu 
and  being  himself  in  an  indifferent  state  dtf 
health,  returned  to  Alexandria,  from  whieh  eity 
he  intended  to  embark  for  Triest,  and  thence 
proceed  to  Berlin,  where,  as  soon  as  he  hfeis  re* 
covered  his  strength,  he  will  Ibse  no  time  in 
arranging  the  various  and  novel  ilfformation^ 
which  have  been  the  fruits  of  five  years'  anre-< 
mitting  exertions.  A  very  considerable  portion 
of  their  large  collections  of  natural  history,  anti^* 
quities,  &:c.  made  by  them  in  Egypt  and  Nnbia» 
has  already  arrived  in  Berlin. 

A  young  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  James 
Burton,  was  commissioned  by  the  Padha  of 
Egypt  to  travel  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1 822  along  the  west  coasts  of  the  Red  Sen,  and 
on  this  occasion  visited  countries  which  had 
hitherto  been  unknown  to  Europeans.  He  de- 
termined asliouomically  the  situation  of  many 
places  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  but 
from  the  writings  of  the  antieuts,  and  made  like^ 
wise  many  archeological  discoveries. 

Some  accounts  of  the  countries  between  EoKpt 
and  Trij)oli8  wene  received  at  Malta  in  NoiMi- 
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the  nime  of  Sf4dik  Gihrallar,  who  he^  Ti3ited 
Iliefl9  in  tlie^msmer  of  tb^  ftam^  y^ar^  The  p^- 
ticulars  he  gives  of  the  ruins  of  the  s^iitiejD^t 
Cjej[exMU«a,   terj   nepi-ly  cojoeide  with   those 

When,  m  Ji821  and  139%  C^pMn  ^m^  wm 
$£ni  to  sarff^  ti^e  co^t  of  Afr^Pi  Aroip  Alexao- 
dria  to  ^poUs,  the  tura  M^  iUfiecb^Ji?  Yi^ie 
ordei«(i  to  esEamne  tkp  p^^pe  coii^  by  lan^  }^ 
i»8iu^  tba^.thfjrhavje  loiijlew  asiple.eoUe^M^tt 
of  ohserratiow,  especi«4br  m  ^  V^t^lgQli8  ^ 
the  Cyrenaica^  which  H  i»  i^pei)ted  w\i  shortly 
Ve  pii}>liBhed. 

'While  the  JE^gUsh  go^i^Qm^^  ss  nsual,  ^^i» 
away  the  hopowf  olT  itbe  Hi^^  piihlH^ipA  o^  t^ 
iiA0OY6riei»  in  #i^  Cyr^naic^  i|  j^  i^oper  to 
an^ntloa  the  idtemiils  of  othcg-  n^tjoRs.  ])^n 
Facli6,  a  FjreBGliQuuiy  proiddedwitb  let^^Ksfcpajk 
Mahomet  Aii^  has  gone  from  Alai:ao<kia  to  ;tb<^ 
FentajMili^  which  }heioteii4s  to  ti:a^\ei$e  JQ  .^Qi^- 
sal  direoUons.  ftiis  ^al  has  Ibteen  stimulated  hj 
the  prifite  offered  ^y  the  Society;  of  Geogi^pby. 

l(iii.  Paob6  lias  jast  setiuD^d  to  Paris,  after 
baYiDg  sttocessfolly  accomplished  thie  ohjeot  qf 
his  expedition,  in  whieh  he  was  exposed  to  qop- 
sideiiaUe  dagger  fcam  the  Bedouin  Arahs*  He 
is  ffepoited  to  have  bjoi»0ht  wi^  him  a  laige 
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collection  of  drawings  of  antient  monuments^ 
and  of  inscriptions  copied  in  tbe  Necropolis  of 
Cyrene,  and  in  the  mins  of  the  other  cities  of 
the  Pentapolis. 

A  M.  S.  journal  of  Mr.  Cervelli^  contain ing- 
some  rather  slight  notes  on  his  journey  in  the 
Cyrenaica,  with  a  numher  of:  interesting  draw- 
ings, representing  the  temples  pind  tombs,  has 
been  offered  to  the  Society  of  Geography  by  Mr. 
Jomard.  It  seems  that  the  society  intends  to 
publish  it.  Mr.  Burckhardt  speaks  of  Cervelli, 
and  says  he  offered  him  iOOO  piastres  for  his 
M.  S.,  which  were  refused. 

An  interesting  volume  of  travels  in  Western 
Africa,  in  the  years  1818,  19,  20,  and  21,  by 
Major  W.  Gray,  gives  an  account  of  tbe  unfor*- 
tunate  expeditions  of  Msgor  Peddie  and  Captain 
Campbell,  and  the  sequel  of  them,  under  Major 
Gray  and  Mr.  Dochard.  The  first  half  of  the 
volume  describes  the  proceedings  from  Major 
Peddie's  setting  out  at  the  end  of  1815,  to  Janu- 
ary 1819,  when  both  tbe  Major  and  his  successor 
were  dead.  Major  Gray  was  half  a  prisoner  at 
Bondoo,  and  Mr.  Dochard  had  gone  on  to  Se^o 
to  endeavour  to  open  the  passage  forwards.  The 
volum^'^eats  of-tUb  western  countries  of  Africa 
adjacent  to  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  rivers,  bat 
Ihough  it  communicates  some  new  particulars 
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with  r^pect  to  the  maimers  and  customs  of  tb^ 
inhabitants,  it  throws  but  little  light  on  the 
^rand  qaestlonji  reli||ive  to  African  geography, 
t|ie  expedition  having  been  oppo3ed  and  re- 
tarded by  the  extortions  of  the  princes  and 
chiefjs,  and  detained  till  moriality  had  so  re- 
duced its  .numbers  .that  all  farther  efforts  were 
vain. 

jjtfajor  Alexander  Gordon  Laing  set  out  from 
Sierra  Leone  in  1823,  on  an  expedition  into  the, 
interior.  His  travels  extended  intp  the  coun- 
tries of  Timanee,  Koorauko,  and  Soolima,  names 
before  unheard  oF,  and  yet  the  most  remote  of 
these  nations  is  within  about  two  hundred  miles 
of  Sierra  Leone.  This  expedition  therefore,  like 
the  preceding,  while  it  has  afforded  a  consider- 
able accession  to  our  knowledge  of  the  inha- 
bitants, has  but  little  contributed  to  the  solu- 
tion of  any  important  problem  in  geography. 

Major  Laing  left  Epgland  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1824,  on  a  second  expedition  into  the  in- 
terior  of  Africa;  this  time  he  does  not  go  from 
Sierra  Leone,  but  is  to  set  out  from  Tripolis  in 
Barbary  with  a  caravan  for  Timbuctoo,  at 
which  place  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  arrive  with- 
out diffici^lly,  as  it  appears,  from  the  result  of 
Major  Denham's  expedition,  that  the  rodte  is 
much  more  safe  than  any  other  which  has  yet 

b3 
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been  followed.    Major  Laing  sailed  from  Malta 
in  tbe  beginning  of  Jane. 

The  English  government  has  sent  the  Came- 
leon  sloop  of  war  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Clapperton,  who  is  ap- 
pointed captain ;  he  will  have  Captain  Pearce  as 
second  in  command.  Tbe  object  is  to  penetrate 
to  Sakkatoa  from  the  coast  of  Guinea^  but  jt  is 
not  stated  at  what  precise  point  of  the  coast  thej 
expect  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  great  river. 

A  great  vacuum  has  been  tilled  up  by  the  pub- 
lication of  discoveries  made  by  the  FortUguefe, 
towards  the  middle  of  Southern  Africa,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Congo  and  tbe  Coanza  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  tbe  Zambezi  and  tbe  channel  of 
Mozambique  on  tbe  other,   in  tbe  direction  of 
W.N.W.  E.S.E.,  and  from  tbe  4tb  to  t^e  19th 
degree  of  south  latitude.   Tbe  expeditions  of  tbe 
Portuguese  into  the  interior  commenced  in  1786, 
and  discoveries  succeeded  each  other  for  about 
fifteen  years.    Gregorio  Mendes,  Captain  La- 
cerda,  Pereira,  and  otliers,  followed  seyeral  ob* 
lique  lin6s  crossing  the  meridian,  which,  with- 
out meeting,  extend  to  different  distances,  so 
that  we  have  a  continued  succession  of  districts 
observed  and  described  by  Europeans. 

The  route  followed  by  Pereira  in  1796,  sheds 
new  light  over  tbe  eastern  part  of  Africa.    In 
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addition  to  the  great  river  Zambezi,  he  faruishes 
information  respecting  another  river  situated 
Tnnch  farther  towards  the  west,  even  more  so 
than  the  source  of  the  Coanza,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  flows  in  the  direction  of  the 
channel  of  Mozambique.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Portuguese  never  published  any  account  of 
these  discoveries,  of  which  we  might  still  have 
remained  ignorant,  had  not  the  late  Mr.  Bow- 
dich  made  a  translation  of  the  MSS.,  which 
lias  been  published  since  his  death. 

Several  European  travellers  in  Asia  have 
largely  contributed  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
Hie  countries  in  the  interior  of  that  great  conti- 
nent and  of  their  inhabitants.  The  Himalaya 
mountains  .of  which  we  knew,  in  1811,  that  seve- 
ral of  their  peaks  exceeded  Chimborazo  in  Ame- 
rica, till  then  considered  as  the  highest  mountain 
on  the  globe,  were  in  part  trigonometrrcally  sur- 
veyed in  18 18  by  Lieut.  A .  Gerard  and  his  brother, 
in  the  English  service;  They  ascended,  with  great 
danger,  three  summits  to  the  height  of  I6,91ii, 
18,493,  and  19,41 1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  made  many  important  observations  on  the 
geology,  local  vegetation,  the  line  of  snow,  &c. 

Much  information  respecting  the  interior  of 
Asia  may  be  expected  from  Mr.  Moorcroft,  who 
was  sent  in  1822  by  the  East  India  Company 
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from  India  to  Tartary,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  Tarcomenian  horses.  His  chief 
object  is  said  to  be  to  establish  a  commercial 
intercourse  vith  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  Towards  the  end  of  March 
1632  he  was  at  Leh,  the  capital  of  Ladak. 

We  have  now  reason  to  hope  for  some  recent 
intelligence  from  Japan.'  Captain  LcTsen,  a^ 
native  of  Denmark,  in  the  Dntch  service,  who 
visited  Japan  ii^  1820  and  2l,caUected  a  nnmher 
of  maps  and  drawings,  and  a  variety  of  detaik 
respecting  that  empire.  He  died  ^oon  after  his 
return  to  Denmark,  which  delayed  the  publica- 
tion of  his  journal,  but  it  is  understood  to  ^e 
now  preparing  for  ihe  press. 

Dr.  Lyall,  an  English  physician,  author  of  a 
large  work  on  the  history  of  Moscow,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Russians,  has  lately  published 
€Ui  account  of  his  travels  in  Asiatic  uid  Euro- 
pean Russia.  It  is  replete  with  new  and  inte- 
resting observations,  particularly  on  the  military 
colonies  of  Russia. 

Senator  Somoinoff  and  Professor  Fuchs  of 
Kasan,  traversed  the  Ural  mountains  in  1823, 
where  traces  of  gold  had  been  met  with  so  long 
ago  as  1820.  They  fdund  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kuschtomkoi,  in  a  tract  of  300  wersts,  the  gold 
in  grains  lay  almost  close  to  the  surface  in  a 
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Btratam.of  clay,  several  archines  thick,  in  saeh 
abandance,  that  a  thousand  pounds  of  the  soil 
produced,  merely  by  washing^,  near  five  solotnik* 
of  gold ;  nay,  lamps  of  gold  weighing  six  marks 
have  been  dug  up. 

Professor  Rask  of  Copenhagen,  happily  re^ 
turned  in  1823,  from  the  journey  which  he  un- 
dertook in  1817  to  Asia,  for  scientific  purposes, 
and  chiefly  for  the  investigation  of  the  langua- 
ges.   He  trayelied  through  Sweden  and  Russia 
to  Tiflis  in  Georgia,  made  numerous  excuiBion» 
in  Persia,  and  then  proceeded  to  India.    His- 
collection    of  MSS.    in    the    Sanscrit,    Zend, 
Bengali,  and  Persian  languages,  is  stated  to  be 
very  rich.    He  is  said  to  haye  made  important 
discoveries  with  respect  to  the  writing  of  Bali,, 
and  also  of  the  cuneiform  characters  of  Perepolis 
and  Babylon. 

Both  Captain  Cochrane  in  his  pedestrian  touF 
through  Siberia,  and  Dr.  Lyall,  in  his  late  work, 
make  mention  of  a  remarkable  traveller,  who, 
though  totally  blind,  undertook  a  tour  into 
Siberia  in  the  years  1822  and  23.  Lieutenant 
James  Holman,  for  that  is  his  name,  has  now 
published  in  two  volumes  the  journal  of  his  ex- 
pedition. Considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
vnriter,  it  is  surprising  that  he  was  able  to  col- 
lect so  many  interesting  details,  but  of  course 
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it  ^ftonmt  be  supposed  thut  lie,ba»  been  able  to 
n^d  much  to  ouc  geographical  knawladge.  Ho 
trav^ed  boweYerby  v.ay  of  Moscow  to  Kasan^ 
Yj&kat^rinburg,  Tobolsk,  and  Irkutsk,  from 
whicb  be  intended  to  proceed  to  Kaintscbatka> 
and  there  to  embark;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  18!M,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Feldjagers 
9^iwe^  from  St  Petersbiprg  witb  express  oirdfiES 
from  tbo  Emperor,  not  only  to  hinder  bis  travels 
Ung  farther  into  Siberia,  bat  to  being  bim  back 
as  a  prisons  to  Russia,  and  conduct  him  oTer 
tbe  frontiers,  only  giving  bun  tbe  oboice  of 
being  e&ioorted  either  to  the  Austdan  or  tbe 
Prussian  dominion}. 

Mn  James  Baillie  FnuD»-,  autbor  of  a  tone 
in  the  Himalaya  mountaioa,  published  some 
years  since,  baa  now  given  to  the  world  a  laige 
quarto  Tolnme,  of  a  narrative  of  a  jonmey  into 
Khorasan,  in  the  years  ISSi  and  22,  including 
3ome  aj^cQunt  of  tbe  oonntriea  to  tbe  north-east 
^  Persia.  This  first  volume,  whicb  it  seems,  is 
only  the  half  of  the  work,  contains  tbe  journey 
from  Bombay  to  Muscat,  Bashire,  Shicanz, 
Tehran,  Mushed,  tbe  Capital  of  Khorasan;  and 
thence  through  the  Koordish  encampments  to 
Astrabad.  In  the  appendix  are  various  inte- 
resting accounts  of  the  kiQgdoms  of  Chiva,  Bn^ 
4shast,  Kokand,  or  Ferghanna,  and  other  conn- 
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thct  kJBipdein  as  ia  m 
asd  its  moiaapA  as  a 


1890  iht  RvflsiaB  govei  aaicBl 
me  of  Ae  dnef  officers  ia 
^tfmtmtmtfif^be  auAtrj  far  fornpi 
1  iBJnriTMi  tr  Pekin,  far  fte  fmipoae 
ipaayiai^  fruai  Kia^ta  to  ftat  city,  tlie 
oodesiaaticfi,  ^wfco  were  to  go  to  snpply 
ike  p«^  nMNiasterj,  wlucii 
has  at  Pekin,  anil  to  hrm/^  back  to 
UftdUa  Ae  priests  wlio  were  to  leave  the  coa- 
^euL  Mr.  T.  ke|yC  a  minute  jooraal  of  fats 
■risrioB,  fined  with  historical,  geographical,  and 
statistieal  notices.  The  first  Tolome  eontaim 
the  aeooant  of  his  joamey  to  Pekin,  tiie  second, 
a  description  of  that  city,  and  the  third,  the 
naiTStiTe  of  the  relam  to  Rusaa  by  a  difierent 
route.  Two  voluines  oniy  have  yet  been  pnb- 
lished  in  the  Rossian  iangoage.  The  extiacts 
wittch  have  appeared  in  varioaa  Htentfy  journals, 
gire  a  very  faTdnrable  idea  of  the  wotk,  and 
excite  a  wish  that  it  OMiy  be  soon  translated  into 
other  langnai^. 
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Mr.  Bucking^haiD,  who  some  yean  since  pab- 
lished  an  interesting,  account  of  his  travels  im 
Palestine,  has  now  given  to  the  world  his  travels 
among  the  Arab  tribes,  inhabiting  the  coantries 
cast  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  He  set  oat  from 
Nazareth,  crossed  the  Jordan  aboTe  Beisan, 
and  between  that  place  and  Oom  Kais,  whence 
lie  proceeded  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the 
riyer  down  to  Assalt  At  this  place,  where  he 
lodged  in  the  honse  of  a  merchant,  he  heard  a 
great  variety  of  geographical  and  topographical 
facts  respecting  the  position  of  antient  and  mo- 
dern places  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  very  names 
of  which  he  says  are  unknown  in  Europe.  Con- 
sidering the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  great 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  inhabitants, 
it  does  not  appear  that  much  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  information  imparted  by  such  autho- 
rities. There  can  be  no  doubt  however,  that  innu- 
merable ruins  of  antient  towns  still  exist  in  the 
country,  but  the  want  of  opportunities  to  record 
what  is  seen,  and  the  ineonyenience  attending 
trayellers  in  a  land  which  the  natives  imagine 
strangers  yisit  only  to  rob  it  of  its  concealed 
treasures,  by  means  of  magic,  are  great  obstacles. 

With  respect  to  America,  the  researches  in 
Brazil,  so  happily  commenced  by  Spix,  Mar- 
tins, Pohl,  and  St.  Hilaire,  haye  been  prosecuted 
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«■  Ae  iNoila  of  the 
«r  Mwc^  IdSS,  ^e  iniue 
omsicknUe  tbMi 
BKOilh  hecMne 
ife  Km  Panla.  wJiioh  is  150 
&e  iMi  of  Apiil  at  the 
cr  as  it  is  generally  called,  the 
Ob  ^e  lOtti  of  June  he  airiTed 
atlke  Siodtt  Veftas,  which  is  the  boaadary 
Goyas  aad  llliias  Geraes.  Thence  he 
Ae  ItioGanuIra,  the  Tirissiiaa,  the 
Rio  CdBBhar,  and  to  TiOa  Boa,  now  called 
Cindade  de  Goyaa,  whkh  he  reached  on  the  ^ 
ai  Angnst.  Ihiring  Uus  journey  he  made 
serenl  naportant  discoveries  relatiye  to  natural 
history,  and^  made  considerable  additicHi  to  bis 
eolleetionji.  He  intended  to  go,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Septnnber,  to  the  Rio  Aragoa}^,  and  to 
provide  himself  at  Kegisto  « ith  proTisiona  for  ten 
weeka,  in  order  to  traverse  the  extensive  desert 
of  Matto  Grosso,  which  is  inhabited  only  by 
savage  and  predatory  tribes.  He  proposed  to 
pass  the  fcainy  season  at  Cujaba,  and  go  in 
March  1824  to  Villa  Bella,  Uie  chief  town  of 
Matto  Grosso.    Thence  he  rear  -^ 
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to  one  of  the  large  riren,  Tot)ttibB  or  Madeira, 
Knd  sail  down  to  the  AmasotiS)  in  order  to  emhark 
in  the  harbour  of  Para  for  Earope,  with  his  col- 
lections. He  was  expected  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  bttt  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  has  undertaken  another  Expedition  i'Alo 
the  interior. 

We  may  expect  some  important  additions  to 
our  knowledfi^e  of  this  country,  fh>nk  a  French- 
man, M .  Cochelet,  who  receiyed  particular  in- 
structions from  the  Geographical  Society  at  Paris 
and  set  oat  for  Brazil  in  the  year  1823. 

Another  Frenchman,  M.  Mollien,  well  knoWn 
for  his  travels  in  Africa  in  1818,  to  discover  the 
sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  has  return- 
ed from  his  visit  to  Columbia.  Among  other 
places,  he  describes  the  province  of  Choco 
and  its  gold-washing,  as  also  the  island  of  Cas- 
caial  or  S.  Buena  Ventura.  Hi»  journal,  oT 
which  an  English  translation  has  appeared,  con- 
tains a  variety  of  interesting  information  respect- 
ing the  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  but  the  stay 
which  he  made  was  too  limited,  and  the  distance 
which  he  advanced  into  the  interior,  from  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  too  inconsiderable,  to  add 
much  to  our  geog^pbical  knowledge. 

Captain  Stewart  Cochrane,  who  travelled  in 
Colnmbia  in'  1828  and  24,  has  published  an  ac- 
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couni  Qf  bis  ^sf^rviitioiHi  in  two  Tolames  oeta^o. 
Qli^  work.  Qop$fSm  a  good  deal  of  intereatiD^  in- 
fonnatiQii  on  covoiinexoial  and  politica}  subjects, 
but  does  not  bSoxA  any  rjiinarkable  addition  to 
our  acqnainianee  witli  tjia  internal  geography 
of  the  country. 

Captain  Bja^il  Hairs  account  of  Chili,  Pera, 
aiid  Me:(icO)  extrao(M  from  bis  journal  in  1890, 
21  and  22^  is  one  of  ^e  nipst  interesting  hitiierto 
pnblialifid  respecMng  tbe  present  state  oi  those 
countries.  Very  recent  observers,  hbweveir,  say, 
i^^t  Captain  Hall  appiears  to  bave  seen  every 
tjbing  eauhur  de  ty«e,  and  in  particular,  that  he 
ba^  given  far  too  jfavourabl^  an  opinion  respeot'- 
]^  the  refii^emei^t  of  tbe  inhahitants. 

4  more  important  wotk.  is  fui  historical  and 
descriptive  narjrative  of  twenty  years'  residence 
in  South  An^erica,by  W.  B.  Stevenson,  in  3  vob. 
octavo.  Tbe  ai^hor  during  so  long  a  period  bad 
pf  course  gK^M:  facilities  of  observation,  of  which 
he  sieems  to  have  made  very  good  use,  but  with- 
out enleiring  into  the  scientific  details  which 
distinguished  tbe  labours  of  IMr.  Von  HumboMt, 
of  whose  peraonal  narrative  another  voluroe  has 
lately  been  published.  This  new  volume  haw- 
ever  does  not  contain  any  considerable  portion 
of  ^e  p^fiKma)  adventures  of  the  author,  but  is 
ch»Bfly  MM  y^h  iBipoclfint  statbtical  details, 
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relative  to  the  population  of  the  new  worid,  the 
geology,  the  face  of  the  coiiDtry,  &o.  &c.  Other 
traveUers  in  South  America  who  have  published 
their  remarks  are  Mr.Proctor,  M r.Schmidtmejer, 
and  Mr.  Matheson  on  Cbiliy  Mrs.  Graham  on 
Chili  and  Brazil,  and  Mr.  Caldclengh  on  Brazil, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chili.  The  latter  traveller 
furnishes  a  variety  of  useful  information  con- 
cerning the  mines  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
tries visited  by  him,  and  of  the  mMiner«  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  North  America,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  shew  a  laudable 
anxiety  to  explore  the  still  imperfectly  known 
regions  in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The 
snceess  which  attended  the  expediti(m  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  important  informa- 
tion which  it  imparted  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  valley  traversed  by  the  Missouri  and  its 
tributaries,  induced  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  its  endeavowrs  to  ex- 
plore the  unknown  wilds  within  its  limits ;  and 
the  first  object  which  occurred  ars  deserving  inves- 
tigation was  the  tract  of  country  bounded  by  the 
Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  nortliern  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States,  which  is  a  triangular 
section,  including  about  three  hundred  miles  of 
longitude  and  seven  hundred  of  latitude. 
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AH  later  travellers  to  the   U{iper  Miettmippi 
concurred  in  mentioDiDg  a  mer,  Saint  Peter, 
discovered  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  but 
yisted  only  by  Carver  in  1778,  whose  account  of 
it  was  supposed  to  contain  many  inaccuraoies. 
The  government,  desiring'  to  obtain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  country  on  the$t.  Peter  and 
the  Red  river  to  the  4dth  degree  of  latitude, 
sent  an  expedition  in  the  spring  of  1823,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Long,  accompanied  by 
several  scientific  gentlemen.    They  proceeded 
from  Wheeling  in  Virginia  to  the  bnnks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  then  northwards  to  Pembina 
on  tlie  Red  river,  in  lat.  49^  where  Major  Long, 
according  to  his  instructions,  had  a  post  fixed 
up  to  mark  ihe  boundary  between  the  British 
territory  on  the  north  and  that  of  the  United 
States  on  the  south.  The  expedition  then  proceed- 
ed to  Lake  Winnepeek,  the  Lake  of  the  woods, 
and  so  on  to  Lakes  Superior,  Hurpn,  and  Erie, 
and  reached  Philadelphia  on  tibe  26th  October, 
after  a  journey  of  about  4000  miles,  which  tliey 
had  performed  in  six  months.     Their  journal 
contains  a  great  variety  of  new  information  rela- 
-  tive  to  the  geolc^  of  that  extensive  tract,  the 
manners  of  the  Indian  population,  and  the  exten-^ 
sive  and  curious  works,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Zanesville  and  Piqua,  the  monuments  of  a  na- 
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tion  which  mast  have  been  far  more  advanced 
in  civilisation  than  those  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  country  when  it  first  l>ecaine  known  to 
the  Europeans. 

Very  favourable  intelligence  continues  to  be 
received  from  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party, 
who  are  gone  on  a  second  expedition  to  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  Americai^  Continent. 
Unfortunately  the  hope  that  was  eonceived,  of 
his  being  met  by  the  expedition  of  Captain  Parry 
will  not  be  realised,  the  latter  having  been 
obliged  to  retnm  home^  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  ships,  the  Fury,  which  con- 
tained the  greater  part  of  the  stores,  so  that  the 
other  ship,  the  Jlecla,  bad  not  sufficient  for  the 
crews  of  both  vessels  for  another  year.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  discoveries  were  made  on 
this  voyage,  and  it  is  reported  that  no  farther 
attempt  in  that  quarter  will  be  made  for  the 
present.  Captain  Lyon  too,  who  was  sent  to  Re- 
pulse Bay,  was  compelled  by  continued  storms  to 
renounce  his  object  and  return  to  £ngjaud. 

The  increasing  importance  and  prosperity  of 
the  English  settlements  in  ^ew  South  Wales^ 
render  all  authentic  intelligence  fromthat  conn- 
try  highly  acceptable.  Of  this  description  is  a 
volume  of  geographical  memoirs  of  that  coun- 
ty, edited  by  Barron  Fields  Esq.  late  judge  of 
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Ihe  snpreme  court  in  that  colony.  The  most 
important  part  relates  to  discoveries  about  More- 
ton  Bay,  and  the  navigable  river  Brisbane, 
about  four  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Port  Jackson  ;  apparently  a  fertile  district,  and 
lying  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  most  expe- 
dient to  extend  colonization.  Thisriyer,  which 
was  explored  by  Mr.  Oxiey,  and  subsequently 
by  Mr.  Stirling  and  Mr.  Uniacke,  bids  fair  to 
make  up  for  the  disappointments  in  the  Lachlan 
and  Macquarie ;  its  existence  appears  to  have 
been  suspected  as  long  ago  as  1770  by  Captain 
•Cook. 

Much  information  respecting  the  coasts  of 
New  Holland  will  undoubtedly  be  afforded  by 
.the  publication  of  the  expedition  of  Captain 
Philip  Parker  King,  who  was  sent  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  examine  the  unexplored 
-shores  of  the  Australasian  continent ;  and  in 
four  successive  voyages,  surveyed  above  3000 
miles  of  coast.   A  most  important  consequence 
of  his  expedition  has  been  to  enable  the  go- 
vernment to  determine  the  site  of  a  new  set- 
tlement, which  it   had  been  long   since  re- 
solved to  form  on  some  part  of  New  Holland , 
quite  remote  from  the  other  settlements,  and 
adapted   to    give   the    new  colony    political 
and  commercial  importance.    Captain  King's 
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charts  Ikaving  been  laid  before  the  Admiralty, 
on  his  return,  there  appeared,  on  the  line  of 
coast  surveyed  by  him,  a  spot  so  entirely  com- 
bining'  every  advantage,  that  it  was  soon  fixed 
upon  as  the  site  of  the  new  settlement.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Tamar  frigate,  commanded  by 
Captain  Bremer,  was  dispatched  from  England, 
in  February,  1824,  with  orders  to  proceed  to 
New  Sonth  Wales.  Having  there  taken  in  soU 
diers,  workmen,  artillery,  and  every  other  re- 
quisite ;  the  Tamar  sailed  for  her  destination, 
on  the  north  part  of  .New  Holland,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  New  Guinea,  at  Port  Cockburn,  in  Apsley 
Stn^,  between  Bathurst  and  Melville  Islands, 
Formal  possession,  however,  was  takto  of  the 
whole  coast,  between  the  meridians,  of  139^ 
and  135^  east  longitade. 

This  new  settlement  will  undoabtedly  be- 
come of  great  future  importance,  and  likewise 
afford  facilities  for  obtaining  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  both  of  New  Holland,  and  of  the 
great  and  imperfectly  known  island  of  New 
Ghiinea. 

Though  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  nautieal  science,  that  any  exten- 
sive discoveries,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
can  now  be  made,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done,  in  correcting  errors  of  former  naviga- 
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ioTS,  and  particularly  in  ascertaining^  the  exact 
positions  of  the  most  important  points.  Voy- 
ag^es  of  discovery,  therefore,  as  they  are  called, 
continue  to  be  promoted  by  the  enlightened 
goTcmments  of  Europe,  and  even  the  com- 
manders  of  private  traders  are  now  intent  on 
G(^Iecting  in  their  voyages  to  remote  coon- 
tries,  information,  which,  half  a  centary  ago, 
they  woold  have  disregarded.  Of  this  we  have 
an  instance  in  Captain  Weddell,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  very  instrnetive  account  of  the  South 
Sea.  He  visited  the  Falkland  islands,  South 
Shetland,  Terra  del  Fuego,  Cape  Horn,  &c. 
Mr.  Weddell,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  infor- 
mation which  he  himself  affords,  has  great  me- 
rit in  having  detected  various  blunders  and 
mistakes  in  former  navigators.  Thus  he  ob- 
serves, that  being  in  latitude  63^  2V  and  longi- 
tude 45^  22^  he  was  in  a .  situation  where  he 
should  have  seen  what  is  represented  on  the 
South  Atlantic  chart  in  common  use,  as  South 
Iceland,  but  no  such  place  was  to  be  found. 
Considering  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
those  desolate  coasts  of  the  South  American 
continent,  the  detailed  nautical  notices  com- 
municated by  Captain  Weddell,  are  extremely 
valuable.  He  was  likewise  fortunate  in  having 
had  some  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  Terra 


del  Fuego,  iyho»  in  bjis  opfoifm,  ]ia4  never  before 
seen  an  European  y/i^sisei. 

Captain  Dn^can,  of  the  Gre^eAl^d  Wh£|)er, 
the  Donilar,  ejcplored  in  September  1S23,  in 
68*  4V  north  latitude,  and  24<'  ^  weftt  longi- 
tude, an  hitherto  unknown  part  of  Qreenland, 
an4  discovered  some  islands.  To  the  m^t 
southern  promontory,  he  gaye  the  n^^i.e  of 
Duncan'H  J^ay ;  to  anotl^pr  that  of  Capie  De0pw ; 
aiid  the  whole  extent  o€  coast  of  if»e  continent, 
hetvfeen  C^pe  J^arclay  (determined  by  Mr, 
Scoresby,  Jan.)  in  the  north,  and  Cape  Duncan's 
bay  in  the  south,  be  called  Galesland.  It  runs 
in  the  directipn  of  north  north-east  to  sojulh 
south-west  One  of  the  islands  received  the 
name  of  payer's  island,  and  iho  other  Ho- 
binson's  island,  llie  coast  of  Galesland  was 
high  and  steep,  so  that  they  oould  not  effect 
a  landing  on  any  point  The  north  side  of 
the  ii)oantains  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
south  side  was  green.  With  ike  exception  of  a 
very  deep  inlet  to  the  south  of  Rghinson's  island, 
the  coast  presented  but  few  indentations.  There 
was  more  floating  than  fixed  ice,  and  much  drift 
wood :  they  saw  no  traces  of  inhabitants.  These 
supposed  new  discoyeries  of  Duncan,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  younger  Scoresby,  are  probably  but 
confirmations  of  those  of  old^r  nayigators,  only 
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fbftt  Ae  mbriB  perr(6ct  iniSrtniffleots  we  now  pos- 
sess haTe  emtbled  the  later  explorers  to  deter- 
in  itie  their  adtrdnomical  position  with  ax;caracy 

The  Russian  Captain  Litk^  bas  surveyed  in , 
several  suecessive  voyages  the  coasts  of  Nova 
ZembM.  - 

Captain  Yon  Kotzebue,  who  is  gone  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  and  Beering's 
Straits,  bas  arrived  safe  in  the  harbour  Of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Ih  Kamtschatka.  He  had 
revisited  the  islands  of  Hadack,  and  discovered 
tfaree  or  four  neV  islands  in  the  southern  ocean. 
Froib  Kamtschatka  he  sailed  to  the  Russian 
settlement  of  Sitka ;  no  further  account  of  his 
proceedings  has  yet  been  received. 

Captain  Duperrey,  of  Ae  Coquille,  has  re- 
turned froni  his  voyage  round  the  World,  in 
which  he  visited  the  Falkland  islands,  the 
coasts  of  Chili  and  Pern,  the  dangerous  Archi- 
pelago, and  several  other  groups  in  the  Pacific, 
New  Iceland,  the  Moluccas,  New  Holland,  New 
Zealand,  the  Carolines,  Java,  Isle  de  France, 
Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  returned  to  France,  after 
an  absence  of  thirty-one  months  and  thirteen 
<^ays,  during  which  period  he  had  sailed  above 
twenty-five  thousand  leagues.  Durit^g  this 
.  long  and  dslngerous  Voyage,  the  ob^itervations 
Relative  to  the  objecti  of  the  expedition  were 
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prosecuted  with  indefatigable  zeal  by  the  cap-'' 
tain  and  officers  of  the  corvette;  namerous 
plans  and  charts,  made  with  great  care,  and  col- 
lections formed,  of  all  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature,  which  are  highly  interesting,  both  for 
their  extent  and  novelty.  These  circumstances 
are  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  because  all 
the  manifold  and  divers  labours  were  executed 
by  the  naval  officers  on  board  the  corvette^  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Coqnille  did  not  lose  a 
single  man  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  and  that 
the  expense  was  less  than  that  of  a  ship  of  equal 
size  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  From 
the  detached  notices  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  France,  we  learn  that  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1823,  he  discovered,  near  the  dangerous 
Archipelago,  some  new  islands,  to  which  he 
gave  the  names  of  Clermont  Tonnere,  Augier, 
Freycinet,  and  Lostange.  They  found  Otaheite 
to  be  quite  changed  from  what  it  formerly  was. 
Not  one  of  the  numerous  canoes  which  formerly 
welcomed  Wallis,  Bougainville,  Cook,  and 
Vancouver,  came  to  meet  the  Coquille.  It  was 
Sunday,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  at  church. 
The  island  has  now  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity by  the  English  missionaries.  The  women 
too,  were  more  reserved,  and  jdid  not  come  on 
board  the  ship  as  they  used  to  do.    The  king 
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has  only  one  wife,  and  they  liave  entirely  abo- 
lisJied  the  custom  of  killing  children,  and  offer- 
ing human  sacrifices.  Almost  all  the, inhabi- 
tants can  read  and  write,  tbey  have- religions 
books  in  their  own  language,  which  are  printed 
in  the  island.  Six  and  thirty  churches  are  al- 
ready built  in  Otaheite,  Ulietea,  and  Eimeo, 
where  the  whole  people  assemble  twice  a- week 
to  attend  service,  in  which  they  join  with  much 
devotion.  Nay,  many  of  tlie  hearers  are  often 
seen  taking  notes  with  a  pencil  during  the  ser- 
mon. Every  year  the  missionaries  assemble  the 
whole  population,  consisting  of  seven  thou- 
sand souls,  in  the  church  of  Papahoa,  which  has 
been  built  on  purpose  to  receive  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  people.  One  of  these  annual  meetings 
was  held  at  the  time  Captain  Duperry  was  there, 
they  were  then  discussing  a  new  code  of  laws; 
the  most  distinguished  chiefs  ascended  the  tri- 
bune, and  spoke  for  hours  together,  with  extra- 
ordinary animation.  Some  strangers,  whom  the 
French  oflScers  met  with  in  these  islands,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  missionaries  bad  required  too 
much,  and  had  made  the  people  real  slaves. 
It  seemed  ver}  probable,  that  a  revolution  would 
soon  take  place,  the  inhabitants  being  very  dis- 
contented, and  having  very  unwillingly  given  up 
some  of  their  antient  customs,  which  were  very 
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innocent.  Thus  they  have  been  forbidden  to 
tatoo  themselveSy  to  dance,  to  play  upon  the 
flute,  and  to  wear  wreaths  of  flowers.  Whoeyet 
transgresses  these  orders,  is  condemned  to  make 
a  piece  of  road,  at  least  twenty  toises  in  length. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  road  which  runs  round 
the  whole  island,  and  is  made  in  a  very  solid 
manner. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  retired  into  the 
mountains,  to  live  according  to  their  old  cus- 
toms, and  there  are  many  ambitious  chiefs  in 
the  island.    The  last  king,  Pomar6  If.  who  died 
two  years  before,  left  only  two  infant  children. 
The  young  king,  Pomar6  III.  is  now  (end  of 
1825)  between  five  and  six  years  of  age.    The 
regency  is  in  the  hands  of  his  aunt,  vrho  is  a 
native  of  another  island,  and  riot  much  liked, 
so  that  it  may  be  feared  that  the  crown  will  be 
transferred  to    another  family.     Perhaps    the 
island  may  one  day  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
European  power.    It  would  be  very  convenient 
for  Russia,  on  account  of  the  trade  of  kamts- 
chatka,  and  t^e  north-west  coast  of  America. 
England,  under  wbose  protection  it  was,  has 
refused,  as  it  I's  said,  to  continue  it,  except 
on  condition,  that  the  island  receives  an  Eng- 
lish ganison,  and  hoists  the  English  flag.    Ota- 
heite  has  declined  thift,  and  had  declared  itself 
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mdependent  of  England,  two  months  before 
Citpt^n  Doperrey's  arrival,  and  planted  a  red 
flag,  with  a  white  star  in  the  apper  corner. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  commerce  will  flou- 
rish in  Otaheite  ;  a  trade  is  already  opened  with 
Port  Jackson,  to  which  the  island  exports 
pickled  pork,  bacon,  cocoa  oil,  cotton,  sugar,  &c. 
They  have  also  discovered  veins  of  iron,  and  a 
root  called  Ava,  which  possesses  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues,  and  promises  to  become  a 
most  important  article  of  commerce. 

Captain  Cruise,  who  was  sent  in  1819  to  New 
Zealand  for  a  cargo  of  timber,  calculated  for 
the  main  masts  of  ships  of  war,  has  published 
a   very    interesting    account    of   his    voyage. 
Though  he  did   not  succeed  in  his  principal 
object,  he  had  opportunity,  during  a  residence 
of  ten  months,  to  make  remarkable  and  new 
observations  on  the  natural  productions  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  on  the  character,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.    Unfortunately 
the  English  missionaries,  who  have  been  esta- 
blished   here   since    1814,   have    not   been  so 
successful    as    in  Otaheite.     The   New    Zea- 
landers  are  still  extremely  low  in  the  scale 
of  humanity,  sufficient  proof  of  which  is  that 
human  flesh  is  still,  as  in  the  time  of  Cook, 
their  favourite  food. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Captain  John  Bell,  on  a  voyage  from  Soutb 
America  to  India  in  the  summer  of  1822  disco-> 
▼ered  four  new  islands ;  the  first  in  18*  22^  soutb 
latitude,  and  136^  46^  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich ;  the  second,  which  he  called  David 
Clarke's  island,  in  17<>  W  south  latitude,  and 
138^  30^  west  longitude ;  it  appeared  to  be  about 
20  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  inhabited ; 
but  the  natives,  who  had  never  seen  Europeans 
before,  were  very  timid  and  mistrustful:  the 
third,  Reirson,  in  10^  &  south  latitude,  and  160^ 
b6f  west  longitude,  also  inhabited  ;  the  fourth^ 
Humphrey  in  10<>  3(/  south  latitude,  and  168°  2" 
west  longitude,  which  likewise  appeared  to  be 
inhabited. 

Captain  Hunter  has  discovered,  in  W  IS' 
S.  Lat.  and  176°  W  £.  liOng.,  an  island  oalled 
Onaauay  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Hunter's 
Itland. 

Capt.  W.  F.  Owen  stopped  in  February, 
1824,  at  the  island  of  Mombass  on  the  East 
coast  of  Africa,  in  43°  S.  Lat.,  and  39o  41^  £. 
Long.  The  island  being  at  that  time  blockaded 
by  a  squadron  of  the  Iman  of  Muscat,  tlie  inha- 
bitants proposed  to  Capt.  O.  to  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  England. 
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*'  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  fliet, 
"  Bmbofom*d  In  the  deep,  where  Holland  Ilea. 
"  Methiiisa  her  patleat  mm  before  me  stand, 
"  Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  hmd, 
**  And  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
'*  Lilt  the  tall  remplre's  arUflclal  pride. 
"*  Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  stew, 
"  The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  go ; 
"  iSpieads  its  long  arms  amidst'  the  watery  roar, 
"  Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore." 

OOLDtMlVH. 

Travellers  in  North  Holland  are.obliged  by 
tbe  fonn  of  the  country,  to  follow  nearly  the  same 
route.  They  visit  the  Hague,  and  proceed  to 
Amsterdam,  by  way  of  Leyden  and  Haariem>  in 
each  of  which  they  spend  a  few  days*  By  taking 
tins  road,  however,  they  miss  tbe  whole  of  North 
Holland,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  singalar  and 
most  national  part  of  the  kingdom.  A  oonoor- 
rence  of  particular  circmnstaooes  is  necessary  to 
lead  strangers  to  visit  that  province,  and  to  make 
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IbeiDKNei  acquainted  with  tiie  very  pecoliir 
nannera  of  the  people.  It  is  because  the  aatlm 
was  favoDred  bj  sueh  m  combinatioit  of  circqiD- 
itances,  that  he  is  indaced  to  give  some  accoont 
of  his  lour. 

This  rich  and  interesting  country  pmjecii 
Iwldly  into  the  midst  of  the  naves,  and  is  of  > 
very  remarluible  tiliape.  It  is  united  to  the  rest 
of  the  Continent  bj'  a  very  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  and  yet  in  a  length  of  twenty  leagues  it  ti 
often  from  six  to  leven  broad.  The  sauHs  and 
the  waves  constantly  dispute  the  possession  of  it 
The  soil  is  almost  everywhere  much  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  which  a  breath  of  wind  may  send 
over  yonr  heads ;  and  in  the  midst  of  every  thing 
that  is  oalcnlated  to  excite  alarm,  the  lace  of  the 
humblest  country-woman,  the  china  of  the  mean- 
est cottage,  are  no  less  carefully  attended  to,  than 
the  gigantic  works,  which  are  destined  to  conduct 
into  these  mushes,  all  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Man  appears  very  great,  contrasted  with  nataire, 
which  bni  treated  him  like  a  step-mother. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  causeway  was  made  from 
Haarlem  to  Alckmaer,  so  that  the  road  between 
(hose  two  towns  is  excellent.  In  a  country  where 
the. inhabitants  execiite  very  well  what  they  nn- 
dertidie  to  do,  when  the;  have  onoe  determined 
to  make  a  road,  which  is  a  very  tedions  and  ex- 
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penaive  «p«»t3oii,  diej  ha*e  one  that  ia  perfect ; 
but  there  it  no  medium,  no  inch  thing  aa  roads 
of  difieicfit  degrees  nf  goodneia ;  on  the  aide  of 
that  wbidi  is  made,  all  ia  impenetrable,  and 
there  is  no  eommanication  whatever.  When  the 
ground  ii  left  to  itielf,  the  land  ia  a  fathom  deep! 
This  is  flspeeiallj'  the  case  in  the  environs  of 
Haarlem.  These  excellent  roads  are  paved  in 
^eir  whole  breadth  with  clinken,  which  are 
harder  and  smaller  than  the  bricks  used  in  bnild- 
ing.  They  are  placed  edgMvise,  eloee  together. 
The  chief  art  CDDaiatB  in  tliorongblj  ramming  and 
consolidating  the  foandatiou,  and  than  inplainng 
the  Glinlcers  so  as  to  leave  no  apace  between  them. 
The  road  is  slighUy  arebed  in  the  moat  regular 
manner ;  it  is  then  covered  with  a  thin  lajer  of 
sand,  and  thus  a  delightTnl  road  is  made,  much 
less  bard  than  the  French  paved  cmiBeways, 
though  not  so  easy  as  the  high  roads  in  Jbi^and. 
In  this  con nlij,  which  is  cntiraly  artificial,  and 
whence  it  has  been  said,  with  much  trath,  that 
the  Dutch  had  huiU  Bdknd,  they  were  oUlged 
to  begin  with  making  the  soil,  in  spite  of  tbe 
waves;  this  claj,  gained  by  immense  laboar,  has 
been  converted  into  every  thing,  pavements, 
houses,  statues,  roob,  including  an  enormous 
quantity  of  pipes.  A  stone  is  a  thing  totally  un- 
known fliere.    They  have  had  to  fbtcb  from  tbe 
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aiouttfadiB  of  Norway,  the  rocks  which  form  tk9 
dikes;  and  from  the  qmrries  of  Italy,  the  im« 
meDM  quantky  of  marMe  whieh  adorns  all  the 
hooses. 

Wefaad  left  Haatiem  at  lliree  o'olo^  in  the  after- 
noon^  in*  an  open  chaise,  used  i»  the  ooontiy,  and 
called' KiffbaOp  This  carriage^  wMch  is  very  light,, 
and  almost  entirely  of  wioker-wotk,  coald  only 
he  used  on  sach  roads  as  we  have  just  descrihedy. 
«kBg  which  it  nms  very  pleasaaitly.     It  is  not 
nradi  unlike  what  is  cftlled  a  StnUwiq^  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  has  the  advantage  ef  a 
hu^e  door  behind*     Thn  manner  ei  getthig  im 
and  out  is  so  safevthaft  it  is  extraordmaTy  it  is  net 
more  commonly  adoisted^     We  soon  reached 
Wefai.    The  road  to  that  place  is  adorned  with 
country  houses,  the  general  iq>pearance  of  which 
k  curious,  though  none  of  them  deserve  partieular 
attcMon»    They  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  das- 
sling  wh^,  but  sometimes  painted  grey  or  bright 
yeik)w.  The  roofs,  which  are  in  the  nicest  cider» 
are  covered  with  glaned  tiles  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  whhdi  have  a  very  pretty  effect.     The 
neatness  and  order  prevatlmg'  here  are  perfect, 
and  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  Dutch. 
There  are  many  trees,  and  often  very  fine  ones, 
beeohes,  maples,  poplars,  limes,  and  elms.    But 
we  ahnost  always  looked  in  vain  for  those  beau- 
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iHiil  vhesBols,  acacias,  planes,  and  walnut  trees,' 
which  we  are  aoeostomed  to  regard  as  the  neces- 
sary accompanhnents  of  a  ooontry  seat.    Before 
the  house  there  is  always  a  iprass-plat,  which  the* 
snn,  however,  had  scorched  up  hefore  our  arrival, 
notwithstanding  the  natural  humidity  of  the  soil. 
It  is  more  or  less  covered  with  flowers,  as  well  in 
boxes  and  baskets  as  in  vases,  which  sometimes 
adorn  the  flights  of  steps  in  front  of  the  houses. 
Between  this  grass-plat  and  the  road  there  is 
always  the  national  part  of  the  scenery,  namely, 
the  canal ;  a  piece  of  stagnant  and  green  water, 
which  does  not  ofiend  the  eyes  only.    Lastly,  on 
its  banks,  on  the  side  of  the  road,  there  is  always 
placed  the  hexagonal  summer-house,  where  they 
take  coflbe,  the  men  smoke  their  pipe,  or  the 
whole  family  attentively  examine  the  passengers. 
The  traveller  who  pretended  that  the  Dutch 
placed  all  their  hltppiness  in  resting  on  the  banks 
of  a  canal,  their  eyes  mournfully  fixed  on  a  frog, 
has,  like  many  others,  shewn  his  wit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  patience 
which  enables  people  io  remain  for  a  long  time 
nearly  mute  and  motionless  looking  upon  va- 
cancy, is  more  frequently  found  in  the  Dutch 
summer-houses   than  in  other   countries.     To 
complete  the  characteristic  features  of  the  rural 
abodes  of  these  rich  citizens,  two  small  iron  gate% 
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eiomg  the  bridges  by  which  they  are  approached, 
generally  bear  the  name  of  the  retreat,  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold  on  their  biurs ;  and  these  names 
are  net  alwi^s  simple  and  unaffected — *^  Sweet 
Repo6e>''  '*  Far  firom  Business,'^  &«. 

All  this  is  keyt  in  the  most  oomplete  erder;. 
often  beautiiol,  and  perhaps  fresh  and  verdant 
when  the  dog-days  do  not  prevent  it;  bat  the  in- 
definable charms  of  the  English  landscapes,  the 
softness  of  their  outlines^  is  hardly  ever  met  witb<. 
Besides,  in  a  country,  flat  as  the  water  wlucb 
surrounds  it,  we  must  renounce  the  pleasure  of 
having  a  rising  prospect,  at  least  a  distant  one^ 
such  as  iii  Switzerland,  for  example,  would  b» 
called  a  view.  There  is  a  spot,  however,  in  the 
environs  of  Haariera,  which  deserves  in  this  re- 
spect a  partiealar  exception,  and  presents  m 
panorama  worthy  of  admiration..  About  half  » 
league  from  this  city,  as  you  go  north-east  to- 
wards the  sea,  you  discover  the  nuyestie  ruins  of 
a  fortress  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  very  verdant 
meadow.  This  is  Brederode;  and  these  who 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  fiistory  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  cannot  hear  this  name 
without  feeling  some  interest*  The  house  of 
Brederode,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
•ountry,  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  an- 
eient  Counts  of  Holland;  iis  chief  placed  himself^ 
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orratb«r  he  WM  placed^  at  the  bead  of  the  party 
of  the  Guevx.  Handaome,  brilliant,  lioentioQSy 
oiMdnate,  and  without  real  energy  of  charaeter, 
he  remiiids  us  in  many  leapeots  of  the  part  whieh 
the  Bnke  of  Jtawfort  played  io  ihe  Fronde ;  and, 
like  him,  went  to  perish  without  ^lory  in  a  foreign 
eenntiy.  The  namber  of  his  retaineis  was  im^ 
menae;  he  was  a  splendid  eenspirater;  and  when 
we  behold  these  enenaowi  dnmneys  still  bearing^ 
the  marks  of  mudi  serviee,  we  think  we  aJso  see 
the  ^itertainmeots  which  have  blaekened  them  ; 
when  we  aseend  these  staireases,  wem  by  so 
many  steps,  we  tidnk  we  ean  slill  see  the  tiaces 
of  the  elegant  feet  whieii  trod  them  in  the  sin- 
teenth  etntoty.  These  lofty  daifc  red  towesa 
have  a  neUe  effeet  upon  the  gieen  sward  which 
simrennds  them,  and  whieh  has  now  clothed  the 
moats  so  ae  to  leave  only  the  varieties  of  the 
proundt  whieh  we  as  pleaainf  as  they  are  uneom* 
nHm  in  this  country. 

The  envireos,  on  wln^  much  pains  are  be* 
stowed,,  are  one  of  the  fiivottsite  promenades  of  the 
mtiaens  of  Haarlen*-  On  leaving  them,  we  i»ro~ 
coed  by  a  road  of  sand  towards  the  dreary  part 
of  the  country  where  that  sand  ieign9  alone,  and 
we  ascend  as  we  emu  to  a  little  cottage.  We  are 
then  on  the  downs,  and  the  view  is  magnificent,, 
combining  a  degree  of  richness  and  diversity 
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which  cannot  be  described,  but  which  prodooes 
a  ntrikiog^  effect/  On  turning  round,  you  have 
opposite  to  you  the  Y,  the  Wyeker  meer,  and  the  - 
Lake  of  Haarlem;  these  inland  lakes  which 
threaten  to  extend  over  the  whole  country,  the 
ships  which  cover  them,  and  tlie  rich  and  nume- 
rous villages  which  border  the  other  bank.  When 
the  atmosphere  is  clear,  we  can  distinguish  the- 
thousand  wind-mills  of  Saardam ;  to  the  left,  the 
meadows  of  North  Holland,  and  the  groves  which 
surround  each  habitation ;  to  the  right,  Haarlem^ 
with  its  enormous  cathedral,  the  broad  Sparer 
and  the  ships  which  cover  it,  shewing  their  sails 
and  masts  among  the  roofs  and  trees  in  the  most- 
picturesque  manner.  Near  the  city  we  see  a 
small  pile  of  ruins,  which  still  marks  out  to  pos- 
terity the  head-quarters  of  the  Spaniards  during 
that  horrible  siege,  in  which  Don  Juan  of  Toledo 
shewed  so  much  ferocity;  aiid  where  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Haarlem,  but  above  all  the  females,  oon-. 
ducted  •  by  the  famous  heroine  Simon  Hasselaer, 
displayed  such  wonderful  and  successful  courage. 
Lastly,  we  find  these  beautiful  ruins  oi  Brederode 
backed  by  a  magnificent  forest,  and  commanding 
vast  meadows,  covered  with  flocks.  But  if  the 
prospect  which  the  other  part  of  the  picture 
affords  is  less  pleasing,  it  is  equally  striking.  In 
the  distance,  the  sea  extends  farther  than  the  eye. 
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«:an  reach ;  but  between  that  and  the  spectator 
there  is  a  desert  and  desolate  tract,  nearly  a 
lea^^oe  in  breadth.  Nothing  can  be  more  dreary 
than  this  ocean  of  sand ;  and  the  saccession  of 
eleTations  and  hollows  gives  entirely  the  idea  of 
a  sea,  as  inaccessible,  as  that  which  follows  seems 
easy  to  navigate.  It  is  a  perfect  image  of  aridity 
and  barrenness ;  some  broom^  scarcely  green,  and 
some  stanted  shmbs,  growing  at  intervals  in  tiie 
hollows  where  they  are  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
akine  int^rapt  this  dreary  solitude.  The  prospect 
embraces  several  leagues  of  such  conntry ;  Bnd, 
from  the  Helder  to  Zealand,  these  gloomy,  though 
IHTolectiBg  deserts,  everywhere  extend  between 
the  cultivated  country  imd  the  sea.  It  is  death  , 
by  the  side  of  life;  and  the  effect  of  both  parts 
of  the  picture  is  singularly  heightened  by  ihf^ 
contrast. 

The  means  by  which  these  downs  may  be  renr- 
dered  iertfle  is  a  question  of  the  highest  import- 
anoe  to  Holland,  and  has  for  a  tong  time  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  most  sfciyhl:  agrteulturists.. 
It  has  two  obstacles  to  overcome :  one,  the  nature 
ef  these  elevations,  wheve  the  sand  will  sometimes 
not  admit  any  vegetation ;  and  the  other,  the  vio«- 
leaee  of  tlie  sea  winds,  which  ravage  the  downs 
themselves,  and  whatever  is  attempted  to  be 
planted  on  them^    The  first  operation,  therefore. 
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has  necessarily  been  to  attempt  to  consolidate  u 
soil,  the  surface  of  which  is  continually  carried 
away.     For  this  purpose  they  have  begun  by 
planting  the  part  which  they  wish  to  cultivate 
with  sea-reed  grass,  which  grows  in  the  sand  on 
the  sea  side.    This  is  transplanted,  after  being 
cut  down  half  a  foot  above  the  root ;  and,  to  shel- 
ter it  from  the  wind,  they  place  on  the  ground , 
straw,  ranged  in  the  manner  of  hedges,  three  feet 
asunder,  between  which  they  plant  the  reeds. 
By  degrees  the  ground  becomes  solid,  and  the 
mould  is  formed,  as  well  by  the  decomposition  of 
these  first  vegetables,  as  by  the  manure,  marie,  or 
good  earth  which  is  often  brought  from  a  great 
distance.     Then,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  land  is  intended,  the  real  plantation 
begins ;  whether  of  wood,  such  as  pines,  alders, 
birches,  &c. ;  or  of  potatoes,  which,  of  all  plants, 
thrives  the  best    Those  which  grow  in  this  sand 
are  far  superior  to  all  others.    When  cnltivated 
in  this  manner,  these  downs  are  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  landscape ;  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
charming  estate  of  Elswood  has  most  happily 
turned  to  account  a  small  part  of  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  downs  attached  to  his  domain.    After 
haying  well  planted  them  with  wood  (and  these 
plantations,  which  grow  and  decay  very  rapidly, 
without  ever  attaining  any  great  height,  becoma 
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rery  btuby  in  fifteen  yean),  he  bu  cut  lome  af 
hem  perpendicularly,  and  made  a  little  CBni.1 
vind  &n)ong  Ibem ;  and  found  meaas  to  have,  iti 
yulland,  u»  poni  da  Diablcy  tolerably  rude,  and 
lot  very  ridiculoas.  We  even  bad  occasion  to 
lee  on  bis  estate  an  operation  truly  uational. 
Due  of  these  downs,  formed  of  a  very  fine  sand, 
sntirely  barren,  but  very  well  adapted  for  the  pnr- 
]ose  of  building,  covered,  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
>r  twenty-five  feet,  a  soil  which  seemed  to  be 
fertile.  Workmen  were,  therefore,  employed  to 
remove  this  bill,  for  tvro  reasons.  For  this,  and 
tbts  only,  a  navigable  canal  was  dug:.  It  com- 
mnnicated,  on  the  one  tide,  wilb  the  great  canats 
af  Haarlem ;  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  hill,  into 
wbicb  it  penetrated  in  proportion  as  tbe  excava- 
tions proceeded  and  the  sand  was  removed,  tt 
was  (o  be  filled  np  immedialely  afler,  and  those 
wbo  undertook  the  work  found  their  account  in 
this  two-fold  operation. 

Among  the  equipages  which  we  met  upon 
the  road  there  wai  one  which  stmck  us  by  its 
singularity.  Ima^ne  tbe  tilbury  of  one  of  ottr 
fashionables,  but  built  in  the  form  of  an  expand- 
ing; flower,  so  that  tlie  feet  of  the  two  persons 
sitting  in  it  are  very  closely  confined,  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  snspended  out  of  tbe  body  of 
the  vehicle  which  is  very  high,  and  covered  willi 
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paintings  in  the  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century  1 
such  is  this  most  simple  and  dangferoas  carriage, 
which  we  should  least  of  all  expect  to  find  among 
the  steady  and  heavy  Dutch  farmers.  It  is  however 
their  national  cabriolet.  If  we  put  to  it  one  of 
those  large  Friesland  horses,  called  hard  trottersy 
with  his  beautiful  shining  black  coat,  and  a  tail 
close  cropped,  and  if  we  place  inside,  one  of  those 
corpulent  citizens  dressed  in  black,  and  a  large 
cocked  hat,  and  seated  at  his  side  one  of  those 
charming  figures  (such,  says  a  gallant  traveller,  as 
nature  has  not  produced,  except  in  North  Hol- 
land) entirely  in  white,  with  the  long  lappets  of 
lier  elegant  head-dress  floating  in  the  air,  if  we 
Suppose  these  two  persons  with  the  genuine  na- 
tional sang  froid,  flying  like  the  wind  in  this  eqni- 
pagCy  the  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  an  extremely 
curious  sight  which  we  enjoyed  every  minute. 

The  next  day  the  scene  was  changed,  we  met 
on  the  road  only  the  numerous  country  people 
on  their  way  to  Haarlem  with  milk,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  But  this  sight  also  was  still  picta^ 
resque.  Each  of  these  rustic  dealers  carried  his 
goods  in  two  long  baskets  by  means  of  a  yoke. 
The  strawberries  ranged  in  two  long  lines  of 
little  red  earthen  pots  looked  very  tempting. 

From  Welz  to  the  fine  village  of  Bewerwyck, 
is  about  a  league.    The  appearance  of  the  road 
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18  nearly  tbe  same,  but,  as  almost  always  hap- 
pensy  the  ^ne  country  seats  are  more  considera- 
ble, and  at  the  same  time  fewer  in  number,  in 
pro]Mnrtion  as  we  go  farther  from  the  cities. 
There  is  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Hooft,  tbe  plantar 
tions  of  which  are  of  extraordinary  magnificence. 
The  avenues  of  beeches  and  oaks,  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  are  equal  to  any  thing  that  England 
itself  can  shew.  One  is  only  astonished  that 
sacb  large  and  flourishing  trees  can  take  root  in 
a  soil  where  it  seems  that  a  kick  of  the  foot  would 
caose  water  every  where  to  issue. 

If  Bewerwyck  is  called  a  village,  (and  the  total 
absence  of  walls,  and  of  town-bouses,  its  agricul- 
ture, and  the  mode  of  life  of  its  inhabitants,  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  it  any  other  name)  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  the  world ;  the 
brightness  of  tbe  windows,  the  frames  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  painted  of  a  pink  colour,- 
tiie  trees  in  the  principal  street  so  accurately  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  fan,  the  number  of  carriages, 
and  the  studied  neatness  which  prevails,  give  it  a 
peculiar  appearance.  On  leaving  it  the  country 
houses  gradually  disappear,  the  pasture  land 
begins,  and  with  it  the  view  of  those  fine  herds 
which  alipost  cover  the  country  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  give 
*to  North  Holland  a  most  peculiarly  interesting 

VOL.  II.  c 
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aspect     We  bid  a  last  adieu  to  these  waves 
which  we  have  so  long  seen  on  the  right  hand  oft 
the  road,  and  a  good  eye  may  still  perceive 
among  the  trees  those  red  sails,  which,  seeming- 
to  run  oVer  the  meadows  and  roofs,  would  excite 
great  surprise  in^  any  other  country*    la   this 
yast  plain  of  verdure  we  soon  cease  to  meet  with 
any  sliade,  and  in  general  it  is  to  this  want  of 
acattere4  and  insulated  trees,  developing  irregu* 
farly  and  without  constraint  all  their  forms  io 
the  midst  of  the  meadows,  that  the  inferiority  of 
every  country  is  owing,  when  compared  with 
England  with  respect  to  landscape.    Besides  the 
grass,  and  tlie  animals  which  tread  it  under  foot, 
we  see  only  some  miserable  willows,  some  inclo- 
sures  less  picturesque  than  tliose  of  the  Alps,  and 
some  bent  and  dry  trunks,  or  at  least  objects, 
which  seem  to  be  such,  for  you  must  see  them 
close  at  hand,  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  im* 
mense  bones  of  whales  which  are  placed  in  the 
meadows  for  the  oxen  to  lean  and  rub  themselves 
against    But  if  the  people  sometimes  think  oC 
gratifying  the  fancies  of  the  animals,  they  make 
no  difficulty  of  refusing  them  when  they  find  it 
to  their  advantage.    At  a  form  upon  the  road 
we  saw  several  calves  shut  up  to  be  fattened  in 
little  cages  in  which  they  could  scarcely  move. 
Six  or  eight  of  these,  placed  close   together. 
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Memed  «t  a  distance  calcolated  mAy  for  pool- 
try. 

We  soon  come  to  the  land  belonging  to  the 
Chateau  of  Market,  the  largest  and  most  noble 
lesidenee  in  this  port  of  the  comitry.  The  woods 
of  the  chateau  extend  to  the  high  voad,  and  little 
posts,  placed  alf  the  comers  of  the  forest,  an- 
Boonce  to  those  who  pass  by,  that  this  is  the  pri" 
ffote  preserve  cf  Mr.  R,  This  precantiMs  is  aa 
proper  in  this  i^ast  domain  as  it  had  seemed  to  va 
ridicakMNi  in  the  slips  of  land  and  little  gio?es 
in  the  enyirons  of  tiie'Hagoe,  where,  in  spite  of 
the  impossibility  of  putting  a  dog  and  a  hare  at  the 
same  time,  the  proprietors  Mx  notices,  in  large 
letters,  threatening  to  prosecute  such  as  tres- 
pass on  their  ground.  We  remarked,  among 
other  things,  a  large  a?iary  fall  of  tame  fincbesy 
which  are  designed  to  entice  the  wild  ones  within 
the  reach  of  the  gun  and  the  net.  This  seems  t<> 
he  a  sport  very  much  in  fashion  in  this  eouniry. 

From  Market  to  Alckmaer  the  iandseape>ia  not 
lemarkable:  some  fields  inferior  to  those  of  Bel- 
gium, a  prodigious  qaantity  of  potatoes,  of  mea- 
dows full  of  oxen,  bat  not  yet  any  of  those 
artificial  lands  rendered  fertile  by  so  much  labour 
and  mud  which  are  the  real  wonders  of  Holland. 
It  would  be  a  country  pretty  much  like  any  other, 
did  not  the  Downs,  shewing  from,  time  their  bare 
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heads  among  the  shrubs  which  they  shelter,  remiad 
you  that  the  sea  is  near  yon,  and  perhaps  above  your 
h^ad,  and  seem  to  urge  you  to  pass  on  quickly. 
We  soon  reach  a  little  village  called  Qutrieufn; 
and  this  Latin  name  among  the  yeks  and  the 
dams  suddenly  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Batavians  and  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  in 
these  countries.  A  little  farther  on  the  nmui 
of  £gmont  recal  another  invasion,  another  age 
of  bravery,  and  resistance  to  tyranny. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Alckmaer  every  thing  be- 
comes more  elegant ;  the  arch  of  verdure  under 
vrhich  you  travel,  grows  more  beautiful  at  every 
step ;  the  costumes  are  more  striking,  and  we  mam 
discover  the  famous  wood  of  Alckmaer,  a  bdbved 
and  revered  promenade.  The  inhabitants  of 
Alckmaer  have  the  same  /enthusiasm  for  thek 
wood  as  those  of  Maarlem  and  the  Hague  hav« 
for  theirs.  Holland  is  the  only  country  where 
each  towir  has  at  its  gates  a  magnificent  forest, 
wlueh  is  pnUic  and  inviolable  property.  If  a 
person  were  immediately  conveyed  to  Alckmaer 
from  the  dirty  villages  in  the  SouiSk  o€  France, 
the  paltry  towns  of  Prussia,  or  the  dilapidated 
hnts  of  Ireland,  he  woald  not  think  it  possible 
that  it  was  inhabited  by  beings  of  the  nuiwi 
species.  The  appearance  is  extmnly  striking; 
it  it  a  liMe  open  town,  not  oontaioing  ten  then* 
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land  inhabitants.  It  has  neither  a  court  to  giTo 
It  an  air  of  opulence,  nor  mineral  waters  to 
attract  the  rich  and  the  idle.  It  is  always  the 
same,  existing  by  itself  and  its  sedentary  and 
plain  inhabitants;  nothing,  howeyer,  can  eqaal 
its  Instre.  It  is  yery  antient,  and  the  roofs,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  on  the  top,  look  like  little 
•teeplesy  and  form  on  each  side  of  the  street  a 
series  of  festoons  of  great  elegance.  The  ontside 
of  the  booses  is  mnch  more  ornamented,  and 
their  forms  more  rarions  than  at  the  Hague^ 
which  is  an  entirely  noble  and  modem  town. 
The  colours  are  glaring;  the  bricks  are  for  the 
nost  part  of  their  natural  colour,  but  sometimes 
painted  yellow  or  green.  Each  bouse  imme» 
diateJy  fronting  the  street  macfa  resembles  in  this 
respect  the  English  hoases ;  but  instead  of  the 
kennel  between  the  latter  and  the  street,  the 
Dutch  houses  have  a  fence  of  stone  or  iron,  thus 
enclosing  a  slip  of  ground  before  the  house,  the 
reason  of  which  is  not  very  evident.  If  this  sue 
cession  of  barricades  were  removed,  the  street 
would  have  on  each  side  an  excellent  marble  foot 
paTement.  But  these  fortifications  on  the  other 
hand,  add  much  to  the  picturesque  character  of 
the  view ;  and  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
shining  knockers  of  the  doors,  the  bright  windows 
and  the  carefully  swept  street,  it  is  too  well  known 
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to  be  dwelt  upon.    The  luxiny  of  these  wiadowty 
the  glasfi  of  which,  tiDged  with  pink,  blue,  or  above 
all,  purple,  gives  to  objects  out  of  doors,  a  hue 
which  is  thought  motts  agreeable,  is  akMie  very 
remarkable.    It  is  very  expensive,  •  aad  yet  it  i» 
met  with  in  the  smallest  towns,  and  even  in  the. 
villages.    The  town-hall,  which  strikes  yon  a^ 
once,  in  the  middle  of  the  great  street,  is  more 
ornamented  than  all  the  rest ;  the  boldness  of  the 
fancy  work  of  its  little  towers,  its  tliousands  of 
rosettes  and  ogives>are  not  destitute  of  elegance, 
or  even  of  taste.    There  is  a  delicacy,  a  fineness, 
of  workmanship  which  is  not  seen  in  our  most 
beautiful  modem  edifices.    In  an  age  which  ainui 
at  what  is  positive,  people  improve  chiefly  bf 
simplifying,  and  the  large  fronts  of  our  houses 
do  not  by  any  means  employ  the  chisel  of  our 
architects  so  much  as  the  smallest  edifices  of  our 
ancestors.   The  new  town   of  Edinburgh,   the 
finest  assemblage  of  modem  houses  existing,  has 
not  in  its  whole  extent  so  much  microscopic  wtoik 
imitating  lace,  as  the  little  town  of  Alokmaer.  It 
resembles  in  miniature   that  of  Bmsseli^  that 
chef  d'oeuvre  of  minuteness  and  patience,  on  bo^ 
holding  which  we  easily  comprehend  why  the 
architect  threw  himself  from  it  in  despair,  when; 
it  was  proved  to  him  that  this  result  of  his  whole 
life,  the  production  of  all  his  taste,  imagination. 


ftiaal  fotf<e«er  remain  wilib  a  iieepio 
friiced  awiy.  AX  seven  o'«loek  in  ik»  morning 
tfae  gveat  street^  which  if(  always  vofy  quiet,,  was 
moie  so  than  vsuaH  Aat  is  to  say,  it  wa&  al^so- 
fait^  fleaeited.  iifter  kapoking  kmg  and  ce* 
imAedlgr  at  a  doos  Ov.er  whiQk  tlifUfi^  waa  a  sign 
wilk  m  English  tesQ«if>ti«o^  W9^  we^e  at  length 
kitmdttecd  into  a  passage,  the  floom  and  walls  oC 
which  w«re  of  {Kireeiain  %9d  heantiful  Itatian 
nariile.  From.thia  there  was  a  view  of  a  veidant 
grove,  wit^i  a  atsutue.  in  the  middle  of  lt»  and  a 
canad  beyond,  whidh  made  ns  a«derstand  why 
ibe  street  was  deserted*  In  thia  haodsoioe  inn 
we  were  surronnded  wilb  those  elegant  costnniesy 
those  rieh  headfdresses,  worthy  of  the  oounte* 
■snees  they  adorn,  and  whioh,  he«'ever  diffieuli 
m  teak,  we  must  endeavour  to  describe* 

Alckraaer  is  a  kind  of  capital  of  the  province 
of  North  Holland,  which  diq^lays  more  than  any 
•tiher  the  triumph  of  industry  over  nature*  Ita 
■ttuationy.  in  the  centre  of  a  small  country  almost 
•atirely  surrounded  with  water,  renders  its  popula- 
tioo,atonce,  agricultural  and  commercial.  Part  of 
its  inhabitants  are  ^occupied  in  cultivating  tulips^ 
the  rest  in  selling  cheese,  which  i»  the  best  in 
HoUaad.  The  nonntenances  of  the  iahabitantSt^ 
bat  particularly  of  the  vromen^  are  very  remarks- 
able.    They  almost  alwaya  dress  in  white,  wA 
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their  head-drem  is  quite  nati<»ial.  A  large  ban- 
deau of  lace  is  placed  immediately  on  the  fore* 
head.  A  thin  plate  of  gold,  confining  the  hair 
in  a  half  circle,  at  the  back  of  the  head,  termi- 
nates at  each  temple  in  a  little  hook  which  ia 
fastened  to  the  curk.  This  hook  is  often  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones,  and  in  every  caae 
elegantly  wrought  If  we  could  be  oertun  of 
offending  nobody,  we  should  take  the  liberty,  in 
order  to  give  a  good  idea  of  this  singular  part  of 
the  head-dress,  to  compare  it  to  a  horse^sho^, 
with  two  cramps  at  its  extremities.  Over  this 
bandeau,  and  over  many  other  things,  (for  wo 
perceive  much  gold  and  embroidery  which  wo 
could  not  see  in  detail)  is  placed  a  lace  cap,  veiy 
transparent,  terminated  by  broad  lappets,  which 
hang  gracefully  on  the  neck.  It  is  said  that  this 
costume  embellishes  the  persons  who  wear  it,  but 
on  the  other  hand  that  they  must  be  very  pretty 
to  become  it.  On  the  whole  it  is  certain  that  the 
young  girls  who  aroseen  in  this  dress  in  the  streets 
of  Alckmaer,  at  the  windows,  and  in  the  cabrio- 
lets, strike  the  eye  extremely,  and  by  a  kind  of 
beauty  very  different  from  those  of  Hassly  and 
Guggisberg,  that  is  to  say,  infinitely  more  digni- 
fied. Each  of  these  caps  costs  above  two  hundred 
francs ;  the  streets  of  this  little  town  are  full  of 
jewellers'  shops,   where  these  wealthy  farmers 
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l»cx«lia4Kethe]»od«ee  of  tkeirlmpfc  for 
Iheie  onaaients.  It  is  priBci|Milly  at  the  cheese- 
■Mikfit,  -rnkkh  u  held  e?ery  vedt,  thet  it  is  in* 
teiKitiBi^  te  ebeefffe  thete  rieli  people,  lliey 
leeort  thitiierfroiii  all  parts  of  the  country,  either 
m  boats^oriii  eanaages,  and  aie  crowded  on  the 
bank  of  one  of  the  canals  in  a  little  square, 
vheie  an  enonnoiis  balance  weighs  all  that  ia 
mM  in  the  town^  A  thousand  boats  arrive  fkom 
the  country  laden  with  this  Taloable  commodityy 
a  thousand  others  are  loaded  with  it  to  convey  it 
to  the  priac^Nii  towns,  and  particularly  to  carry 
It  en  board  the  vessels  which  are  to  transport  it  to 
the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe.  Though  the  best 
Puteb  cheese  is  known  in  the  trade  by  the  name 
of  JEdam  cheese^  almost  tlie  whole  is  in  fact  made 
at  present  in  the  eatifons  of  Alokmaer.  These 
eheeses  ar^  supenor  to  all  others  for  the  tise  of  the 
ntoFS,  and  for  cKportation  to  distant  oeuntries*- 
This  advantage  is  owing  to  the  care  which  the 
Botch  take  to  express  all  the  milk  from  the 
aaseiMis  and  boltety  parts.  The  cheese  acquires- 
by  this  mone  solidity,  and  is  less  liable  to  turn 
aonr  thah  that  of  Auvergne,  which  it  much 
xasemblea. 

A  very  inteiwsting  object  was  the  principal 
•aoBct  of  our  visit  to  Alckmaer.  It  was  the  New 
CaiMd,  thatpgaiiiic  enterprise  which  is  to  change 
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the  face  of  the  whole  coiuitry,  the  oommerce  a/f 
Amsterdam^  the  political  and  military  existence 
of  the  kingdom.  Amsterdam,  situated  between 
the  Znydersee  and  the  Y,  has  hitherto  certainly 
afforded  a  fine  and  good  harbonr  to  the  vessels 
which  arrived  there,  but  the  arrival  was  very 
tedious 'and  difficult:  a  thousand  sand-banks  im- 
peded  the  approach  to  the  city.  Ships  obliged  to 
cross  the  wliole  of  the  Znydersee/on  entering  and 
going  out,  that  is  to  say,  at  Mars  Diep  and  the 
Pampus,  met  with  obstacles  which  were  fre- 
quently insurmountable.  The  ships  of  the  fine 
did  not  attempt  to  overcome  them,  and  remained 
at  the  Helder.  Others  were  forced  to  unload  a 
part  of  their  cargo,  or  to  be  raised  upon  Cam02r, 
a  kind  of  machine  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
They  had  to  wait  many  weeks,  to  run  great  risks, 
and  to  incur  considerable  expense  before  the 
vessel  which  had  arrived  in  the  bay  of  the  Texel 
could  land  its  cargo  in  the  warehouses  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  projects  that  ever  was  con- 
ceived is  now  carrying  into  execution.  *  A  canal 
has  been  dug  from  the  Helder  to  Amsterdam, 
across  the  whole  of  North  Holland;  and  this 
work,  which  would  be  so  extraordinary  in  any 
coHfitry,  seems  stilt  more  singular  in  the  midst  of 
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lefts  and  waten  which  sarroond  it  on  all  sides, 
and  appear  to  render  it  at  once  soperfluons  and  int- 
poBiible.  For  an  extent  of  nearly  thirty  leagues 
a  canal  has  been  dug,  or  is  still  digging,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  broad,  and  twenty-five 
deepb  The  canal  of  Langnedoc  is  on  an  average 
only  forty  feet  broad  and  six  deep.  When  thia 
work  is  finished,  the  whole  military  and  mercan- 
tile navy  of  the  most  maritime  nation  of  the  Con- 
tinent, will  sail  between  the  flocks  and  wind-mills. 
The  present  king,  who  is  remarkable  for  his  desire 
to  immortalize  his  reign  by  great  enterprises,  has 
taken  extraordinary  interest  in  this,  and  has  per- 
sonally attended  to  the  direction  of  the  works. 
They  were  commenced  only  two  years  ago,  and 
the  canal  is  already  complete  from  Amsterdam  to 
Alckmaer  (Jane  18*22).  The  total)  expense  is 
estimated  at  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  florins 
(abont  a  million  sterling.)  Persons  who  are  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  things  as  they  are — those 
who  have  a  natural  aversion  to  innovations  (and 
there  are  more  in  Holland  than  elsewhere),  have 
declaimed  against  this  project,  and  maintained 
that  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  done  very  well  with- 
out it.  It  is  very  certain  that  this  change  will 
injure  and  even  ruin  many  persons ;  but  its  ad- 
vantages for  commerce,  and  to  the  country  whieli 
It  will  travemey  seem  not  to  be  doubtfol* 
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The  woiJcs  now  carrying  on  at  Alokmaer  are 
immense.  That  the  eanal  might  pass  into  the 
town,  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  describe  a 
ourve,  and  it  is  precisely  at  the  bottom  of  thie 
enormous  semicircular  basin  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  workmen  were  engaged.  On  the 
same  spot  there  was  formerly  a  canal  for  the  ia<* 
temal  navigation,  of  the  usual  dimensions.  Not 
to  interrupt  this  navigation,  the  first  operation 
has  been  to  dig  another  canal,  the  same  size  as 
the  first,  and  parallel  to  it,  into  which  the  wate 
bas  been  turned.  When  we  look  at  the  present 
works,  the  dry  bed  of  the  old  canal  appears  hardljr 
bdow  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  works  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the 
comparison.  The  sight  of  this  vast  abyss  waa 
extremely  interesting.  Thousands  of  wheelbar- 
rows were  continually  ascending  and  descendJng 
the  mountains  of  soil  cast  up  on  each  side  of  Iko 
canal,  and  which  thus  doubled  its  depth.  When 
we  saw  ail  the  pains  necessary  to  load  and  cajrry 
away  one  of  these  barrows,  we  could  not  venture 
to  calculate  bow  maQy  times  the  same  operatioii 
must  be  repeated  to  dig  to  tlus  de^th  a  whole 
country.  The  worst  is,  that  wbUe  so  much  paias 
is  taken  to  bring  water,  it  costs  almost  as  AMieb 
to  take  it  away ;  for  that  which  in  thisaponge-like 
mi  everywhere  apriags  up  under  Uie  feet  oH  lite 
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woikmeny  throws  veiy  great  dUBcalties  in  tbmr 
way.  These  are  sarmoimted  by  means  of  chain 
pumps,  fixed  for  this  purpose  at  certain  intervals, 
and  at  a  great  expense. 

liCaYingAlckmaerwe  quitted  the  paved  cause- 
way, bat  the  road  is  however  good,  and,  like 
those  in  Switzerland  and  the  south  of  France, 
the  villages  are  scattered  over  a  boundless  hori- 
zon, and  the  com  fields  are  mingled  with  pas- 
tures. We  soon  came  again  to  the  canal,  and 
travelled  a  considerable  way  along  its  banks. 
The  earth  taken  from  its  bed  is  piled  up  in  the 
Corm  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  sometimes  in  insu- 
lated pyramids.  The  most  various  and  curious 
ingredients  compose  this  immense  mass  of  debris. 
An  extremely  fine  white  sand  covers  a  yellowish 
clay,  traversed  by  feruginous  veins,  which  at  first 
sight  you  might  take  for  blood.  Below,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  depth  of  15  or  25  feet,  are  prodigious 
strata  of  perfectly  black  turf*  Shells  every  where 
shine  among  the  mass.  The  three  kingdoms  are 
confounded  together;  and  this  vast  incision 
through  a  whole  country  would  afford  the  most 
ample  materials  for  observation  to  a  geologist,  desi- 
ring to  study  theanatomy  of  this  curious  country. 

Scattered  on  these  artificial  mountains,  or  in 
the  intervals  which  separate  them,  are  myriads  of 
miserable  huts  of  straw,  turf,  and  sometimes  of 
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boards.  There^ie,  pdle  mdle  with  their  families, 
the  refase  of  the  diverse  nations  of  which  the 
lej^ons  of  workmen  employed  on  the  canal,  are 
composed.  There  are  abov^e  ten  tfaonsand  of 
them,  not  a  fourth  part  natives  of  the  country, 
not  one  who  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  race  as 
the  rich  peasants  whom  we  met  on  the  road. 
Their  ragged  clothes  were  of  gaudy  colonrs,  and 
had  a  foreign  appearance ;  their  complexions  be- 
trayed by  turns  Russians  and  Indians,  and  the 
confused  mixture  of  their  savage  cries,  added  to 
the  strange  effect  of  this  picture.  It  was  a  colony 
of  several  leagues  in  extent  of  all  the  beggars  in 
the  universe,  and  their  huts  exceed  in  wretched- 
ness and  misery  every  thing  that  can  be  imagined. 
All  this  in  the  midst  of  a  most  highly  cultivated 
country,  the  neatest  dwellings,  and  the  most 
wealthy  population,  resembled  an  encampment 
of  barbarians. 

It  was  here,  however,  that  literature  had  ^xed 
its  abode,  at  least  the  only  literature  that  we  met 
with  in  Holland.  A  voice,  sharp  as  the  violin  that 
accompanied  it,  issued  from  under  one  of  those 
little  red  cloaks,  which  the  gypsies  wear  in  Eng- 
land. On  hearing  the  well-known  air  of  a  fa- 
vourite song  among  our  peasantry,  we  were  in- 
dnced  to  approach.  In  the  midst  of  these  marshes, 
this  melody  of  the  mountains  affected  us  like  a 
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wHfa  a  cwMiiijiMi  in  a  fiiraiga  lawl ; 
we  Aonght  we  sboaM  Ilbow  aad  «Ml«rsteiKl  the 
words.  This,  however,  did  not  happen.  But,  on 
die  other  hand,  they  seemed  greatly  to  interest 
the  lazy  gnmps  idio  sarronoded  the  singers, 
Innghing  aload.  This  was  natural,  the  ballad 
heing  entirely  in  their  honoor.  For  a  doit  we 
procared  one  of  the  innumerable  copies  of  the 
poetry,  iupaiais,  which  these  vulgar  muses  libe- 
rally distribute.  It  recouhted  '*  the  fine  projects 
^  for  estabiisbing  a  grand  and  superb  canal  from 
^  Aldimaer  to  the  sea ;  the  happiness  of  a  la- 
^  bonrer  who  had  arrived  at  Alckmaer  without 
''work,  and  found  employment  on  the  canal.'^ 
The  piece  finisbed  by  a  formal  declaration,  tbat 
**  it  was  among  the  workmen  of  the  canal  alonei 
*'  tbat  honest  fellows  were  to  be  looked  for."  None 
of  the  auditors  seemed  to  have  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  This  piece,  wbiofa  Is  unique  in  its 
kind,  deserves  to  be  translated  entire,  and  sub- 
mitted, as  a  means  of  encouragement,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  whoever  directs  a  work  of  this  kind. 
It  remains  to  be  known,  whether  the  time  which 
these  gentlemen  lost  in  hearing  their  praises,  was 
made  good  by  the  emulation  which  they  inspired. 
At  all  events,  we  could  not  expect  to  see  Hippo- 
erene  issue  from  the  midst  of  these  marshes. 
The  chain  pumps,  placed  at  intervals,  with  their 
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enormous  straw  roofs,  and  their  great  circamfer^ 
ence,  contrasted  with  the  wretched  huts  of  the 
labourers,  and  added  to  the  singularity  of  the 
scene.  We  left  the  canal  to  ascend  the  dike  of 
the  Zyp-Polder,  and  thus  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  incredible  result  of  that  system  ; 
which,  while  it  brings  the  sea  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense into  the  midst  of  the  country,  likewise  re- 
pulses it  at  pleasure,  to  substitute  for  its  waveq 
the  most  fertile  fields.  Polders  is  the  name  given 
to  these  pieces  of  ground,  which  are  much  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  were  formerly  lakes, 
gulphs,  and  marshes,  but  having  been  drained  tit 
different  times,  have  become  the  most  rich  and 
productive  part  of  the  country.  They  are  soat« 
tered  over  the  whole  territory  of  Holland,  and 
are  found  principally  in  Zealand,  Friesland,  and 
North  Holland  properly  so  called.  Those  in  this 
latter  province  ave  the  mo»i  numerous  and  re- 
markable. On  every  side  you  see  verdant  ram- 
parts wind  above  the  horizon,  and  perfectly  re* 
gular  with  respect  to  their  elevation.  These  are 
the  dikes  which  are  necessary  to  pr€»tect  each  of 
these  sub-marine  domains,  and  on  the  summit  of 
which,  as  on  the  walls  of  ancient  Babylon,  tiiere 
is  a  very  good  road.  It  is  traced  on  the  thick 
verdure  which  covers  all  the  rest  of  the  dike,  but 
it  is  very  narrow,  has  no  fence,  and  consequently 
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18  often  dangerous.  Bat  to  compensate  for  this 
ioconTeoienoey  yon  have  anextensiye  prospect^ 
which,  in  this  coontry,  is  an  advantage  not  to  be 
despised.  The  meadows  here  are  already  much 
richer  than  in  the  enwons  of  Haarlem,  and  the 
enormoas  narrow-tailed  sheep  of  the  Texel  hegin 
to  be  mixed  with  the  cows  in  the  immense  tract 
which  stretches  oat  before  as. 

We  were  obliged  to  quit  the  lake,  and  while  it 
extended  to  the  right,  towards  Medemblick,  we 
laboured  through  the  sand,  towards  the  last  habi- 
tation of  these  deserts.  It  is  worthy  of  its  me- 
lancholy name,  (fe  Zand,  (the  Sand).  The  place 
itself,  and  still  more  its  environs,  are  horrible. 
Before  you  arrive  at  it,  you  meet  with  some  eoun^ 
try  seats,  as  they  are  called;  but  it  muAt  be  con- 
fessed, that  they  are  more  agly  than  is  allowable, 
and  that  art  thus  torturing  rebellious  nature^ 
amidst  these  marshes,  inspires  an  unpleasant  sen- 
sation. The  trees  shew  contortions  more  forced 
and  more  ridiculous  than  in  any  other  place ;  all 
the  forms  are  more  square,  all  the  waters  more 
sluggish ;  and  this  wide  extent  of  sand,  which 
inundates  the  avenues,  covers  the  plantations  with 
dost,  sticks  to  the  varnish,  and  chokes  up  the 
canals,  shows  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make  any 
thing  elegant  and  pleasing  in  such  a  place.  At 
this  last  halt  of  the  Sand^  there  is  life,  bustle, 
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large  hoodi,  little  cabriolets,  bad  beei^,  Cumia 
cheese,  and  tbe  canal  with  its  savage  hordes* 
There  is  besides  some  traffic.  People  who  have 
arrived  from  the  Poles,  the  Indies,  Newfonnd- 
lancl,  &c.  in  s)ii|>s  bound  for  Amsterdam,  gene-^ 
rally  grow  impatient  at  the  Helder^  and  think  of 
leaving  it  by  \wA ;  they  endeavour  to  cross  these 
sands  in  some  counti^  cart,  or  embark  in  tKe 
slow  Treokschnit,  which  will  take  them  for  a  trifle, 
by  a  series  of  smallcanals,  to  the  borders  of  the  Y; 
thus,  of  ten  persons  who  meet  at  Zand,  there  are 
nine  who  come  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world,  and  ay  the  old  canaTs«  which  are  bat  little 
attended  to  in  these  deserts,  were  interrupted  for 
about  a  league,  we  saw  some  specimens  of  pef- 
son^  from  all  parts  of  the  univerjse,  whp,  with 
their  buqdles  under  their  arms,  were  endeavour* 
ing  to  malf^e  their  way  through  these  iippenetra*. 
ble  morasses. 

Near  to  Zand,  they  were  building  the  immem» 
sluices  necessary  to  make  the  canal  descend  witU 
due  precaution  into  tlie  Polder.  Worthy  oftl^  reat 
of  tbe  works,  these  oval  basins,  which  are  to  have 
a  much  greater  depth  than  the  canal,  require 
still  more  labour.  Tbe  workmen  were  employed 
in  forming  the  ground  on  which  they  were  to  be 
constructed,  that  is  to  say  in  driving  piles  into 
the  ground,  which  was  to  be  paved  over,  before 
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it  was  buried  mider  the  waters.  The  rammers 
acted  in  this  abyss  with  a  force  in  proportion  to 
the  work  to  be  done;  and  the  groups  of  little 
living  machines  attached  to  the  fifty  snbdiyisions 
of  the  same  cabicj  formed  a  moving  pyramid, 
which  was  very  curious.  They  shook  every  thing 
around  them^  but  their  energy  and  their  steadi- 
ness did  not  strike  us  as  at  all  remarkable.  The 
lugubrious  cry  of  the  English  sailors  pulling  at 
the  same  rope  was  not  heard,  nor  did  we  ^d 
that  unity  of  efforts  ^^hich  increases  in  so  great  a 
degree  the  power  of  drawing  in  a  numerous 
^oap.  Forests  of  the  largest  pines  of  Norway, 
were  piled  up.  on  the  edge  of  the  basin,  destined 
to  be  buried  under  the  earth,  which  was  to  be 
covered  with  thick  masonry,  which  would  itself 
be  forty  feet  under  water.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  bury  such  masses  in  a  soil  which  appeared 
to  be  compact,  and  to  have  no  room  for  them. 
We  could  hardly  believe  our  own  eyes,  when  we 
saw  them  sink  down  gradually  under  the  strokes 
of  the  iron  rammer.  Beams  of  oak  fifty  feet  long 
and  five  square,  lying  on  the  ground,  seemed  but 
of  a  very  ordinary  size,  and  in  proportion  with 
therjest. 

Proceeding  from  Zand  to  the  Helder  by  land, 
we  take  the  high  road  which  runs  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  AVestern  Downs.    By  sea,  boats  are 
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used,  but  we  went  in  our  carriages  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Jews  left  Egypt.  All  the  maps 
indicate,  as  being  under  water,  or  making  part  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  straight  line  which  we  fol- 
lowed. The  fineness  of  the  weather,  the  drought, 
and  one  of  those  changes,  which  are  so  frequent  in 
Holland,  had  rendered  the  immense  beach  pass- 
able, solid,  and  far  superior  to  the  sandy  route 
through  which  travellers  generally  have  to  labour. 
This  beach,  which  bears  the  name  of  Karass,  is 
still  covered  at  times  by  the  waters.  A  few 
tracks  of  wheels,  frequently  interrupted,  were  the 
only  indication  of  the  course  We  had  to  follow. 
Our  amiable  guide  in  this  excursion,  who  had  not 
returned  to  tlie  country  since  1813,  when  he 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  king« 
seemed  not  to  think  that  nature  should  throw 
more  obstacles  in  his  way  than  the  garrisons 
had  done. 

We  were  soon  in  an  absolute  desert,  and  for 
two  or  three  hours  there  was  nothing  to  remind 
us  that  we  were  near  an  inhabited  country.  An 
immense  heath,  pools  of  water  alternating  with  a 
few  tufts  of  broom,  in  the  distance  the  gloomy 
wall  of  the  down,  blending  with  the  clouds ;  such 
was  the  prospect  we  had  constantly  before  us, 
and  no  small  portion  of  faith  was  necessary,  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  in  this  country,  which 
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MeMed  to  temuBate  in  the  waves,  we  should  soon 
see  cannon,  Fcendi  wine,  laxnry,  and  all  the 
wonders  that  were  promised  ns.  But  it  mast  not 
be  imagined  that  the  picture  was  without  life,  or 
that  we  were  destitute  of  society.  The  whole 
desert  was  in  motion.  Having  taken  refuge  in  a 
territory  which  they  did  not  expect  would 
be  disputed  with  them,  the  various  species  of 
birds  which  inhabit  marshy  countries  had  col- 
lected in  innumerable  flocks.  The  wild  geese, 
the  lapwings,  and  above  all  the  sea  swallows, 
surrounded  us  on  all  sides,  and  made  a  noise  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea.  Some 
received  us  with  perfect  indifference,  others 
attacking  our  horses  with  their  bills  and  wings, 
rendered  them  impatient,  and  thus  exposed  us  to 
considerable  danger.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  beach,  the  most  terrified  were  the  myriads  of 
rabbits  which  lived  pell-mell  among  all  these 
birds.  At  lengtlv  both  parties  iuuiio^  passed 
through  the  adventure  safe  and  sound,  we  re- 
turned to  the  deluge  of  sand  on  the  high  road, 
and  behind  one  of  its  thousand  undulations,  we 
all  at  once  saw  a  hollow  which  we  comprehended 
could  not  be  entirely  the  work  of  chance,  and  a 
little  red  and  blue  object,  which  an  attentive 
examination  told  us  was  neither  a  goose  nor  a 
rabbit.    It  was  tlie  Helder,  its  first  ditches,  and 
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i(s  advanced  sentinels.  We  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  we  were  to  see  any  thing  in  this 
country  but  wild  fowl  making  game  of  us. 

This  distant  coast,  and  the  adjacent  island  of  the 
Texel,  have  been  the  theatre  of  numerous  battles. 
Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  immortalized  these  seas 
in  times  that  may  now  be  called  remote.  In  our 
days  (in  1799)  the  English  made  a  landing  and 
penetrated  to  Bewerwyck,  where,  being  repulsed 
by  General  Brunc,  they  left  no  traces  of  their 
attempt  upon  the  Continent  but  the  name  of  a 
little  street  in  Paris.  It  is  from  the  Tcxel  that  the 
great  fleets  sail  for  the  Indies ;  and  on  these  shores, 
which  are  so  dangerous  on  account  of  their  sand- 
banks and  currents,  in  these  solitudes,  where 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  human  beings  can 
dwell,  the  courage  and  energy  of  the  Dutch  have 
been  displayed  with  the  most  surprising  lustre. 
The  ocean  has  encroached  upon  the  whole  coun- 
try, has  sWept  away  and   swallowed  op  parts  of 

the  land,  leaving  others  bare  ;  has  separated  all 
these  islands,  which  formerly  made  bat  one  con- 
tinent, and  even  now  threatens  to  carry  all  away. 
The  defence  has  been  worthy  of  the  attack,  and 
has  hitherto  been  successful.  The  whole  point, 
or  rather  when  it  is  seen  near,  the  very  rounded 
extremity  of  the  continent  on  this  side,  and  on  an 
arc  of  a  circle  of  several  leagues,  in  the  middle  of 
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which  is  placed  the  Helder,  has  been  embanked, 
that  is  to  say,  really  created,  and  furnished  with  a 
▼ast  breastwork,  which  is  proof  against  the  waves 
and  the  most  violent  storms.  The  two  ejitremities 
of  Holland  which  are  the  most  exposed,  destined 
to  serve  as  out-works  to  their  country,  which  they 
preserve  from  certain  destruction,  and  perhaps  to 
protect  all  central  Europe,  we  mean  the  Dikes 
of  the  Holder,  and  of  West  Cappelien  in  Zealand, 
shew  what  perseveraoce  and  courage  can  effect ; 
and,  opposing  so  powerful  a  barrier  to  the  fury  of 
the  waves,  they  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Creator  rather  than  of  the  creature. 

The  great  dike  of  the  Helder,  which  is  nearly 
two  leagues  in  length,  is  forty  feet  broad  at  the 
summit,  over  which  there  is  a  very  good  road- 
It  descends  into  the  sea  by  a  slope  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  inclining  about  forty  degrees.  The 
highest  tides  are  far  from  covering  the  top ;  the 
lowest  are  equally  far  from  shewing  the  base.  A  t 
certain  distances,  enormous  buttresses,  broad  and 
high  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  and  constructed 
with  still  greater  solidity,  project  several  hundred 
toises  into  the  sea.  This  artificial  and  gigantic 
ooast  is  entirely  composed  of  blocks  of  granite, 
all  brought  from  Norway;  and  these  masses, 
which  look  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  move  them, 
are  levelled  and  squared  like  a  pavement.    The 
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number  of  rocks  which  are  seen  at  one  'view,  is 
sufficient  to  confoand  the  imagination.  How 
moch  more,  then,  when  we  think  on  tiie  quanti- 
ties buried  beneath  the  waves,  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  such  mountains.  Iliey  were  re- 
pairing, almost  entirely  from  precaution,  a  part 
of  the  Dike  where  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  ocean 
had  left  a  slight  trace.  The  simplicity  with  which 
the  workmen  set  about  it,  seemed  to  us  very 
remarkable.  Three  stakes  fastened  together  at 
one  end,  and  with  the  other  fixed  between  the 
rocks,  served  to  support  a  double  puUey,  over 
which  a  rope  was  passed.  To  one  of  the  ends  of 
this  rope  was  fixed  a  large  pair  of  pincers,  con- 
trived in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  more  firmly 
as  the  rope  is  pulled  at  the  other  end.  A  man 
fixes  the  pincers  to  the  rock  which  is  to  foe  raised, 
loosens  it  as  well  as  he  can  with  an  iron  crow, 
and  when  he  has  assisted  his  comrade  to  raise  it 
to  a  proper  height,  he  squares  it  again  as  it  is  so8« 
pended  in  the  air,  prepares  its  bed,  and  replaces 
it  with  a  silence,  ease,  and  composure,  which  are 
really  perfect  in  their  kind,  and  characteristic  of 
their  oonntry.  One  of  the  greatest  securities  of 
this  dike,  and  which  contributes  the  most  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition,  is  the  prodigious  qaan- 
tity  of  sea  weed  (Varec)  with  which  it  is  covered. 
This  unctuous  and  polished  plant,  makes  the 
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waves  glide  over  its  surface.  They  cannot  remo've 
iC^  and  find  no  interstioe  to  penetrate  between  tlie 
blocks.  It  is  said,  tliat  the  expense  of  keeping 
in  repair  tbe  dike  of  West  Capellen,  amoants 
annoally  to  75,000  florins.  That  of  the  Holder 
canndt  cost  mach  less. 

We  proceeded  on  foot  along  the  edge  of  these 
magnificent  ramparts  for  half  an  hoar,  to  the  port 
of  tho^  Nieawediep,  and  its  saperb  road.    This 
port,  the  safest  and  finest  which  Holland  possesses 
on  the  ocean,  did  not  exist  thirty  years  ago ;  the 
oldest  works  are  not  of  a  remoter  date  than  1796 
Others,  much  more  remarkable  than  the  first, 
have  been  now  made,  which  go  much  farther  into 
the  open  sea.    The  waves,  by  means  of  immense 
jettees,  are  conduoted  into  an  artiBcial  strait, 
making  two  bends,  and  the  largest  vessels  enter- 
ing full  sail,  are  sheltered  against  every  wind. 
But  it  was  not  a  favourable  moment  to  judge  of 
the  activity  of  the  port,  which  could  not  offer  any 
thing  new,  except  to  those  of  the  party  who  had 
never  seen  any  other.    It  <$annot  be  compared 
for  the  number  of  merchantmen,  to  Hamburg, 
nor,  for  men  of  war,  to  Portsmouth.    Mobt  of 
the  vessels  were  Americans ;  and  the  elegance  of 
their  form  distinguished  them  fVom  all  others. 
They  carry  on  commerce  as  Buonaparte  did  war, 
by  sarpassing  their  competitors  in  rapidity  ;  they 
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carry  macb  less  than  others,  bat  tbey'are  such^lin* 
sailers,  that  they  peiibrm  two  yoyages  while  the 
others  make  only  one.  The  Dutch  vessels  which 
we  saw  there  had  nothing  remarkable,  nothing 
national  in  them,  except  silence,  neatness,  and 
want  of  elegance.  A  large  dismasted  ship  of  war, 
which  rose  like  a  tower  among  the  smaller  ves- 
sels, was  pointed  oat  to  as  as  a  prison  ship.  It 
was  in  too  good  a  condition,  too  handsome,  too 
superior  to  the  horrible  halks  which  disgrace  the 
Thames,  for  us  to  believe  that  it  was  destined  to 
the  same  purpose  as  they  are;  we  mast  then 
acoose  of  voluntary  cruelty,  a  nation  which  we 
should  so  much  regret  to  blame.  The  officers  in 
the  cabins  appeared  to  us  too  g^y  for  as  to  takb 
them  to  be  prisoners  or  jaileni.  Faithful  to  their 
habits  on  the  ocean,  these  gentlemen  had  recourse 
to  their  telescopes  to  observe  us  as  we  approached. 
The  only  really  curious  and  new  things  which  we 
saw  in  this  port  were  the  sluices,  and  particulariy 
those  called  &n  sluices,  said  to  be  recently  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Blancke,  chief  engineer  to  the 
navy^  tf  e  problem  to  be  resolved,  was  to  shut 
the  sliioe  against  the  rising  tide.  The  means 
employed  appeared  quite  simple  and  evident  as 
soon  as  it  was  discovered.  However,  no- 
body bad  thought  of  it :  it  was  exactly  like  the 
egg  of  Christopher  Colarohus.    The  current  has 
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been  employed  against  itoelf,  by  maidng  it  serve 
to  turn  the  sluice.  Let  as  suppose  the  sluice 
opened  at  6,  and  the  current  of  the  tide  A,  as- 
ce^nding  rapidly  into  the  interior  bason  N  ;  if  for 
uny  argent  reason  it  is  wished  promptly  to  shut 
the  gates  of  the  sluice,  no  human  force  could  pre- 
vail against  the  violence  of  the  waves.  Then  they 
open  two  little  sluices,  or  lateral  grates  at  O,  com* 
municatiug  with  the  principal  sluice  by  two  sub- 
terraneous canals,  £,  into  which  the  water  rushes 
with  violence.  This  mass  of  water,  coming  in 
contact  at  E  with  the  second  limb  of  the  gate^ 
constructed  in  the  form  of  a  fan  or  quadrant, 
tends  to  ptish  it  before  it,  consequently  to  make 
it  torn  round  the  pivot,  G,  and  thus  to  close  tiie 
aloice.  When  the  two  currents  are  thus  brought 
into  equilibrium,  the  slightest  impulsion  is  suffi- 
cient to  open  or  shut  it.  This  eontrivance>  which 
is  continually  in  use,  will  make  an  epoch  in  the 
hydraulic  system  of  Holhtnd. 

We  may  conceive  what  must  be  the  size,  and 
the  strength  of  these  sluices,  iutended  to  open  a 
free  communication,  at  pleasure,  between  the  sea 
and  the  interior  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  canals  which' intersect  it  in  every  direction. 
A  series  of  sluices  is  intended  to  conduct  the  wa- 
ters into  the  great  canal  which  is  now  making ; 
another   is  to   communicate  with  the  interior 
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banns  or  docks.  To  support  the  efforts  of  tb^ 
waves,  which  are  always  in  motion,  of  the  tides 
which  are  often  excessive,  art  and  force  have  ex* 
bausted  their  combinations.  To  afford  a  passag^e 
to  the  largest  vessels,  the  proportions  are  necessa- 
rily gigantic ;  and  if  we  reflect  that  these  works, 
the  only  bulwarks  of  the  country,would  give  it  ap  to 
destrqction  if  they  were  forced  in  a  single  point,  if 
they  yielded  to  an  enemy  which  is  continnally 
acting  against  them,  these  beams  acquire  in  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder,  an  importance,  and  a  solem- 
nity, which  one  cannot  Comprebend^t  a  distance ; 
and,  even  there,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the 
asm  which  has  fixed  them,  and  which  directs 
them  at  will,  the  depositary  of  the  power  which 
has  said  to  the  ocean,  ^  Thus  far  shah  thou  g«,  and 
no  further,"  We  walk  with  respectful  emotion 
on  these  narrow  bridges  suspended  at  the  gates  of 
the  ocean.  These  Dutchmen ,  otherwise  so  phleg- 
matic, so  insipid,  and  so  uninteresting,  become 
greater  in  our  eyes,  and  inspire  us  with  a  sort  of 
admiration,  when  we  observe  their  coolness  in 
braving  the  tempests,  their  courage  in  subduing 
the  waves,  and  the  tranquillity  with  which,  placed 
behind  a  frail  plank,  and  below  the  storms,  they 
oontinne  their  occupations  with  perfect  presence 
of  mind. 
The  inner  basin,  containing  the  buildings   of 
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ilie  Admiralty,  and  its  inimense  magazines,  has 
nothing  remarkable,  and  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  London  or  Woolwich.    There  is  nothing  inter- 
esting, except  the  dry  dock  whieh  terminates  it. 
This  last  is  oval,  entirely  lined  with  masonry ; 
and  its  sides,  famished  with  flights  of  steps  in 
every  direction,  contract  towards  the  bottom  so  as 
to  imitate  the  foran  of  a  ship.    It  is  here  that  the 
vessels  are  brought  to  repair.    As  soon  as  they 
have  entered,  the  basin  is  drained,  and  all  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  are  easily  accessible.     This 
basin  is  separated  from  the  first  great  reservoir 
by  means  of  what  is  called  a  bateau  parte  (boat 
gate).    This  floats  above  a  frame  placed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  descending  to  a  level  %vith  the 
surface  of  the  water,  it  aecarately  fits  it,  and  cuts 
off  all  communication  between  the  water  in  the 
two  basins.    The  whole  operation  on  these  occa- 
sions is  simple,  silent,  and,  as  it  were,  invisible. 
The  two  basins  being  fhll  of  water,  and  conse- 
iiuently  the  batean  porte  afloat,  it  is  turned  aside 
to  admit  the  vessel  which  is  to  be  repaired,    l^he 
bateau  porte  being  replaced,  a  valve  at  the  lower 
part  is  opened,  and  it  gradually  descends  till  it 
fills  its  frame.    A  steam  engine  empties  the  basin 
in  a  few  mioules.    The  workmen  descend  the 
fine  stair-cases,  and  examine,  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner,  what  part  of  the  ship  requires 
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repair.  When  the  work  is  done,  the  bateau 
porteis  emptied,  and  rises  to  its  place.  It  is 
ag^n  tamed  aside,  and  the  yessel  quits  the  basin 
to  brave  new  storms.  Scarcely  a  single  worlc* 
man  is  to  be  seen. 

We  returned  to  our  inn  across  many  meadows, 
and  particularly  over  many  canals,  which  was  by 
no  means  agreeable.  We  might  have  fancied 
ourselves  in  America,  after  having  jounieyed  so 
long  by  sea.  The  signs,  the  dresses,  the  language, 
and  the  productions  of  the  United  States,  fill 
contributed  to  the  illusion;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing  what  put  us  in  mind  of  England,  we  could 
not  be  deceived  ;  for  the  most  decided  hatred  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  greatest  good-will  for  the 
sailors  of  New  York  and  Boston,  were  manifested 
in  various  ways.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  what 
will  become  of  this  little  town  of  the  Helder, 
unless  it  is  to  embark  altogether  for  the  New 
World,  if  the  maritime  war  does  not  begin  again, 
and  if  a  canal  is  finished,  which  will  remove  to 
the  distance  of  a  league,  all  the  traffic  by  water 
and  by  land.  .The  Helder  has  no  communication 
with  tlie  sea.  One  of  the  most  singular  oonse* 
quences  of  this  nature  of  the  coasts,  and  of  the 
measures  taken  to  strengtiien  them,  is,  that  tbe 
Hue  of  defence  cannot  be  any  where  interrupted 
or  make  any  thing  resembling  a  port.    Only 
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some  of  the  boldest  fisbermen  endeavour,  in  calm 
weather,  to  suspend  tbeir  boats  to  the  roclis  of 
the  dike.  The  only  circumstance  which  can 
preserve  to  the  Holder  some  degree  of  import- 
ance, will  be  to  serve  as  a  means  of  coiAmunica- 
tion  between  the  world  and  the  insulated  forts  on 
the  borders  of  the  ocean;  a  melancholy  and 
gloomy  abode,  to  which  we  do  not  conceive  how 
any  person  can  voluntarily  suffer  himself  to  be 
banished.  The  impotfsibility,  on  this  remote  shore, 
in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  of  procuring  any  fish, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  abundance  of  Bour- 
deaux  wine,  of  excellent  quality,  and  reasonabl 
price,  struck  us  as  a  double  singularity.  The 
promenade  which  we  made  on  the  dike  at  sun* 
setf  presented  a  magnificent  sight,  but  for  which 
we  were  more  prepared.  If  we  were  allowed  to 
say  that  there  are  prospects  which,  though  less 
brilliant  than  those  of  tlie  lake  of  Geneva,  make 
impressions  more  profoand,  we  should  certainly 
place  among  the  number,  that  which  this  coast 
afforded.  When  standing  on  one  of  the  pieces 
of  this  enormous  mole,  rendered  so  brilliant  in 
the  sun  by  the  .vapours,  and  the  unctuous  plants 
which  cover  it,  you  contemplate  these  dari&  blue 
waves  wbicli  come  from  the  ends  of  the  wprld  to 
break  at  your  feet,  the  imagination  as  it  were  flie* 
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to  meet  tliem  towards  fbe  ioy  pole  whence  fhey 
proceed.  Wlien  we  reflect  on  the  position  of  this 
rock  home  from  Norway,  on  which  yoa  are  placed, 
OD  this  advanced  post  in  the  midst  of  the  storms 
which  press  on  all  sides  upon  a  shore  situated 
helow  them,  on  these  deserts  habitually  covered 
with  the  waves  which  separate  you  from  all  civili- 
sation, aud  the  whole  terra  firma, ;  this  abode,  in 
short,  which  is  entirely  factitious,  which  seems  to 
be  an  encroachment  upon  the  ocean,  whose  do- 
main has  been  invaded ;  then  the  effect  of  the 
sea,  which  is  always  so  striking,;become8  greater 
and  more  solemn  than  ever.  Man  feels  himself 
very  little,  and  very  mean  in  the  presence  of  this 
severe  and  hostile  nature ;  but  he  [recovers  his 
self-respect,  when  be  reflects  that  it  was  crea- 
tures like  himself  who  subdued  this  abyss,  and 
turned  this  chaos  to  advantage.  Opposite  yon, 
beyond  the  sea  which  has  forced  a  passage  be- 
tween land  formerly  united,  the  isle  of  the  Texel 
displays  its  fantastic  and  irregular  forms,  through 
an  atmosphere  which  is  always  clouded.  You 
think  you  distinguish  the  shores  where  the  birds 
deposit  thousands  of  eggs,  as  an  inviolable  re- 
treat; aud  where  a  small  number  of  abepherds, 
beaten  by  perpetual  storms,  tend  their  innume- 
rable flocks,  in  a  costume  which  has  not  under- 
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gone  aay  cbaDgpe  daring  the  lapse   of  several 
centuries. 

It  is  a  siogalar  abode,  which  the  waves  inces- 
santly assail  on  ail  sides,  land  which  the  waters 
often  carry  away,  honses  commonicating  with 
each  other  only  by  pile-work,  and  hardly  ever 
with  the  civilized  continent  On  the  left  bank, 
which  is  rounded  towards  the  open  sea,  the  bat- 
teries of  the  forts  alone  indicate  the  presence  of 
man,  and  break  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  pros- 
pect The  flags  floating  on  the  right  in  the  port 
of  the  Nieuwediep,  offer  a  picture  of  civilissation 
under  a  more  pleasing  form.  The  road  shows  ite 
fleets  at  anchor,  and  from  time  to  time  some 
large  vessel  hidden  under  its  cloud  of  sails  issues 
from  the  motionless  group  to  reach  the  open  sea. 

The  isle  of  Yierlngen,  the  last  production  of 
these  ever  restless  waters,  is  blended  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  with  the  grey  sky  that  overhangs 
its  marshes.  Below  your  feet,  some  boats  hang- 
ing to  the  rocks,  shew  how  inhospitable  this  coast 
18  to  man.  The  thousands  of  sea  mews,  which 
assemble  with  great  cries  at  the  foot  of  each 
jettee,  seem  to  proclaim  that  this  country  is  more 
friendly  to  them.  The  strait  is  filled  with  a  thou- 
sand vessels  different  in  form,  origin  and  destina^ 
tion,  and  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction. 
Some  came  from  the  whale-fishery  on  the  banks 
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of  Newfoandland,  others  had  been  subdaing,  in 
the  buniiDg  waves  of  Snnda,  the  sultan  of  Palem* 
banq,  whose  defeat  is  the  last  warlike  exploit  of 
the  Dutch  in  their  ooiooies.  Lastly,  on  the  left, 
the  strait,  gradually  growing  broader,  terminates 
in  the  vast  blue  expanse,  the  limits  of  which  the 
eye  seeks  in  vain.  This  picture  moves  the  soul, 
and  fills  us  with  profound  reflections. 

But  if  it  was  brilliant  at  sun-set,  the  effect  was 
more  pleasing  two  hours  later,  when  it  was  il- 
lumed by  the  moon.  The  shores  and  the  build- 
ings, but  faintly  seen  as  in  twilight,  were  still 
more  interesting ;  the  solemn  nienoe  of  nature 
disposed  us  to  meditation.  The  low  murmur  of 
the  waves  breaking  ag:ainst  the  dike,  the  rippling 
of  the  water,  furrowed  by  a  fishing-boat,  which 
glided  along  like  a  shadow  in  the  distance,  a  few 
signals,  or  the  solltaiy  songs  of  some  sailors  on 
duty,  alone  interrupted,  at  intervals,  the  majestic 
silence  of  the  scene.  The  following  morning,  at 
sun-rise,  the  prospect  was  again  different ;  not^ 
withstanding  the  progress  of  time,  every  thing 
seemed  younger  than  the  day  before ;  the  ocean 
appeared  less  awful,  the  verdure  more  lovely. 
Before  day-break  we  quitted  our  hammocks  (for 
the  hotel  of  Sedburg,  the  last  house  on  the  Con- 
tinent, very  much  resembles  a  ship),  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  forts,  by  a  road  opposite  to 
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tbat  we  bad  taken  tbe  day  before.  But  it  was 
stiJI  upon  tbe  dike ;  and  tbere,  as  ebewbere,  tbe 
sea-fowU  our  only  bat  inevitable  companions  in 
these  solitudes,  pursued  as  witb  tbeir  noisy  so- 
ciety. It  was  impossible  not  to  see  some  co- 
quetry in  the  chattering  and  clapping  of  the  wings 
of  the  clouds  of  sea-swallows,  which  were  dress- 
ing their  plumage  on  the  beacli.  Leaving  on  our 
left  tbe  great  fort,  to  which  successive  changes  of 
fortune  have  given  the  names  of  Fort-La-Salle 
and  the  Hereditary  Prince,  we  were  again  in  the 
Sands  and  the  most  horrible  downs,  before  we 
reached  the  little  fort  of  Morland,  situated  at  tbe 
extremity  of  the  coast  facing  tbe  open  sea.  It  is 
a  square  fortress,  extremely  plain,  merely  com- 
posed of  a  dry  moat,  giving  light  to  the  casemento 
of  two  batteries  turned  towards  the  sea,  and  of 
a  high  tower  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
iigbt^bouse,  and  a  guide  for  ships.  The  whole 
is  an  advanced  post,  designed  to  give  signals  on 
the  approadi  of  vessels  which  seem  suspicious. 
Nothing  is  yet  finished,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
tbe  object  can  ever  be  attained ;  tlie  sands,  moved 
by  tbe  vrind,  fill  the  ditches  as  fast  as  they  are 
dug.  There  again  the  perseverance  and  energy 
of  the  Dutch  appear  in  the  strongest  light.  It 
may  be  easily  conceived  what  trouble  was  re- 
quired to  raise  such  a  mass  on  a  hill  of  moving 
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sand.    The  carts  loaded  with  materials  endea^ 
▼oariDg  to  reach  it,  sunk  to  the  axle  in  a  moun- 
tain which  they  ploughed  up  in  attempting  to 
ascend  it.    From  the  top  of  these  ramparts,  we 
had  tiie  same  melancholy  prospect  as  at  Brede- 
rode.    Here  the  view  of  this  ocean  of  sand  was 
even  more  gloomy.   We  were  nearly  surrounded 
by  it;  and  some  sentinels,  stationary  on  their 
bastions  at  a  distance,  did  not  dispose  us  to  pre- 
fer to  the  desert,  the  degree  of  civilization  which 
their  presence  indicated.    In  the  back  ground  of 
a  scene,  which  banished  all  ideas  of  a  pleasing 
and  easy  intercourse,  the  sea  alone   appeared 
friendly  and  practicable ;  and  this  was  the  sole 
object  of  every  wish.    It  seems  inconceivable, 
that  amidst  so  many  horrors  of  all  kinds,  con- 
fined between  marshes  and  downs,  sentinels  and 
the  desert,  beings  should  have  fixed  their  abode, 
who  have  not  been  condemned  to  it.    Between 
Fort-la-Salle  and  the  above  mentioned  little  fort, 
below  the  dike  and  the  downs,  which  entirely 
separate  it  from  the  sea,  there  are  about  fifty 
houses,  or  rather  huts«    It  is  possible,  however, 
that  nobody  has  the  misfortune  to  live  in  them, 
for  being  obliged  to  wind  along  between  these 
ruined  cabins,  we  saw  only  two  or  three  shadows 
in  rags,  that  scarcely  looked  like  human  crea- 
.tures.    The  intervals  between  them  were  filled 
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mod,  Inpoken  tiles  and  bricks ;  tike  windows 
were  wkhoat  glass,  the  doors  witlioiit  panels, 
the  roofs  without  covering ;  a  foetid  odour  of  dried 
fish  was  the  only  indications  that  these  places 
had  any  inhabitants,  and  yet  it  was  in  Holland, 
in  North  Holland,  in  the  province  of  slippers, 
lace,  polished  streets,  of  riches,  and  of  health ; 
in  the  province  too,  it  must  be  confessed,  where 
.contrasts  of  this  kind  are  the  most  common. 
Bat  this  latter,  which  was  the  greatest  and  the 
most  painful,  had  unfortunately  a  very  simple 
cause.  This  hamlet  was  the  appendage  of  the  fort, 
and  its  population  belonging  to  the  neighbour- 
ing garrison,  was  composed  of  individuals  in  its 
train. 

On  returning  to  the  Holder,  we  traversed  the 
great  fort  in  its  whole  ieng:th,  its  innumerable 
draw-bridges,  and  its  works,  extending  half  a 
league  into  the  sands.  We  sincerely  pitied  these 
people  buried  in  such  an  abode,  and  remarked 
with  interest  the  little  tower  where  A4miral  Y. 
ooncealed  himself  from  his  countrymen  in  1813, 
when  the  governor  of  North  Holland  came  to 
take  possession  of  the  fort  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  M.  de  V.  commanded  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  French  empire;  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  master  whom  he  had  served, 
and  the  situation  might  have  been  painful  to  him 
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or  to  others,  wben  bis  ooobtrynea  and 
came  to  expel  him  from  tlib  post,  in  the  name  of 
the  pri9oe  who  bad  formerJy  been  their  common 
sovereign*  The  frigate  which  was  to  spare  him 
this  disagreeable  meeting,  did  not  come  in  time» 
and  the  i^dmiral  was  obliged,  to  view  from  bis 
concealment  the  act  of  taking  possession.  How- 
ever, justice  is  now  done  him,  and  his  persevere 
ance  in  the  coarse  which  he  bad  once  adopted, 
has  extorted,  as  it  almost  always  does  in  tlie  long 
ran,  tbe  approbation  even  of  those  persons  whose 
interests  were  the  most  affected  by  it.  Only  It 
is  said  tliat  his  sovereign,  who  justly  requires  his 
subjects  to  speak  Dutch,  and  always  addresses 
them  in  that  laagaage,  afleeted  to  speak  only 
French  to  M.  V«,  oonsideriag  him  as  one  of  that 
nation.  It  is  generally  known,  that  he  has  net 
with  the  most  flattering  reception  in  France.  The 
protcstants  of  the  kingdom,  in  particular,  have 
season  to  eongratnhito  themselves  in  having  m^ 
quired  so  honourable  and  nealoiis  a  patron. 

Crossing  tbe  neighbouring  marshes,  where  tliey 
were  busy  in  milking  the  cows  which  covered 
them,  we  thought  only  of  our  supposed  abode  in 
North  Holland,  and  forgetting  the  hort^ors  of  the 
corner  in  which  we  were,  enjoyed  eorselves  in 
drinldng  the  warm  milk.  But  here  too  the  nmghr 
bonring  garrison  had  exercised  its  inflneaoe ;  these 
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]]l-«tloDded  oowg,  the  thin  miU&,  offisred  with  ra^ 
a  bad  grace,  the.dirij  and  broken  Teasels^  clearly 
evinced  all  the  inconvemences  of  snch  a  proxi. 
mitjr,  and  the  great  difference  in  industry  and 
cleanliness  between  eonntry  people  wiio  are  their 
9wn  masters,  and  the  popnlatien  whidi  is  formed 
about  all.  barracks.  Here  the  contrast  was  aa 
striking  as  possible.  It  is  much  less  so  at  Pots* 
dam  and  Spandau,  where  the  fortresses  are  insu* 
lated  in  the  desert,  than  by  the  side  of  the  Dnteb 
Polders. 

From  the  Holder^  where  we  leflomr  horses,  we 
fetorned  as  well  as  we  could  to  Zand,  in  the 
midst  of  sands,  and  to  the  society  we  had  the  day 
before.  At  Zand  we  took  cinother  road,  and 
tnmiog  to  the  east  proceeded  by  the  bridge  of 
Schagen.  It  was  there  that  we  reaUy  becaoie 
acquainted  with  North  Holland  and  its  national 
beaaty.  Hitherto  we  had  seen  splendid  seats^ 
towns,  works,  birds^  and  forts,  but  we  had  only 
tomed  cmyectares  respecting  the  country,  its 
inhabitants,  their  industry  and  manners.  Asto* 
■ished  as  we  wene  «t  the  beautiful  village  of 
Schfigen,  it  was  so  hi  surpassed  by  those  that  we 
saw  afterwards,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  it*  At  a  short  distance  the  ruins  of  the 
eastle  ef  Ontremontbave  afine  effect  in  the  land- 
^mp^  but  they  tauiie  serprise,  as  something  out 
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of  iU  place,  and  we  ask  how  ruins  whose  appear- 
ance announces  a  long^  lapse  of  ages,  and  an  old 
country,  are  found  in  a  spot  which  looks  as  if  it 
were  quite  new,  and  had  risen  but  yesterday 
from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.    In  proportion  as 
we  advanced,  the  improvement  in  the  cultivation 
increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree.    To  the 
heaths  surrounding  the  Holder  succeeded  the 
richest  plains ;  to  pasturages  solely  destined  for 
the  grazing  of  cattle,  meadows  which  were  ready 
for  mowing.    The  cattle  became  finer,  and  more 
and  more  numerous.    The  multitudes  of  horses, 
cows,  and  sheep,  which  filled  the  horizon^  exceeded 
imagination ;  and  each  of  these  beasts  was  as  re- 
markable in  its  kind  as  their  number  was  extra* 
ordinary.    The  cows  and  horses,  all  of  a  colossal 
size,  were  mariked  in  a  singular  manner.    Thef 
oows  had  not,  like  those  of  Switzerland,  the  line 
of  the  back  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  rest,  with 
the  sides  dark,  and  the  shoulders  spotted ;  broad 
black  stripes,  pearly  rectangular,  ran  into  a  white 
ground,  in  the  most  singular  manner.  They  have 
a  very  handsome  make,  open  chest,  the  haunches 
broad  and  very  high.   The  horses  of  two  colours, 
with  their  long  flowing  manes,  and  their  tails 
sweeping  the  ground,  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
coursers  of  Night,  which  are  represented  by 
painters,  pieballed  in  this  manner,  and  added 
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^rratiy  to  ^be  jlictanrnqne  effect  of  the  whole. 
The  most  beautifol  trees,  gronped  rather  hre- 
fpiiarly,  afoont  the  hoases,  roads,  and  canals, 
shewed  a  part  of  the  native  g^ces  of  which  they 
are  too  often  deprived.  The  freshness  of  the 
Tcrdore,  the  elegant  windingrs  of  a  thousand 
canals,  the  brilliancy  of  all  these  pretty  hoases 
which  seemed  to  have  just  come  from  the  hands 
of  Hie  painter,  the  roofs  covered  with  shining 
tiles,  tile  bridges  painted  of  the  most  lively  co- 
loaffS,  and  Io(AiBg  lit  a  distance  like  rainbows, 
•11  combined^  formed  a  piotare  of  remarkable 
lielmess  and  elegance. 

We  wound  along  excellent  roads,  shaded  with 
verdant  awenaes,  and  which  had  not  either  the 
stiff  regttlarity,  or  the  hardness,  or  the  toll^ates, 
of  the  causeways ;  the  canals  crossed  the  country 
in  every  direction,  and  the  sails  of  the  vessels 
mingled  with  the  trees.  The  boats  loaded  with 
hay,  hidden  beneath  the  grass  which  covered 
tfaem,  seemed  to  glide  spontaneou^y  along  the 
sorfoce  of  the  water.  If  we  add  to  this  picture 
the  thoosands  of  swans,  surrounded  by  their  fa- 
milies, majestically  sailing  along  all  these  canals, 
and  the  peasant  women  with  their  golden  front- 
lets, ike  lace  veils  floating  on  their  shoulders, 
and  their  Madonna-like  countenances,  the  reader 
will  believe  this  description  to  be  a  mere  creature 
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of  imagioation,  yet  nothing  <^an  be  more  oorrect. 
The  original  is  found  in  tlie  lialf  of  North  Hol- 
land. Neither  the  vallies  of  Switzerland  nor 
Scotland  can  aaywhere  boast  an  ensemble,  so 
rich,  so  brilliant,  and  so  Taried ;  but  the  meanest 
hut  of  the  Alps,  with  its  large  thatched  roof 
reaching  to  the  gproand,  the  little  grove  of  firs 
which  keeps  off  the  avalanche,  the  mountain 
pasture  from  which  the  flocks  concealed  among 
the  clouds  are  heard  without  being  seen,  the  tor- 
rent with  its  cascades,  and  the  often  rough  tones 
of  the  ranz  des  vaches  make  a  much  more  lively 
impression.  The  effect  is  here  exactly  the  in- 
verse to  that  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  sea,  as 
viewed  from  the  Holder,  and  compared  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva:  here,  every  thing  is  too  flat,  the 
waters  too  stagnant,  every  thing  is  too  perfect, 
neat,  and  well  arranged.  There  is  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  the  habitations,  in  the  quadrupeds,  in- 
cluding even  the  goats,  of  which,  what  we  should 
not  expect,  there  is  a  great  number,  something 
heavy,  factitious,  inert,  and,  if  we  might  say  so, 
essentially  prosaic.  The  little  cabriolets  of  the 
farmer,  driving  at  full  speed,  in  the  midst  of  this 
country,  are  a  singular  exception,  which  does 
not,  however,  diminish  the  impression  on  the 
whole.  It  is  a  charming  country,  but  only  to 
the  eyes,  which  have  no  impression  to  commuiti- 
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eate  to  the  sonl.  It  is  Arcadia  without  inspira* 
tioDy  without  the  aky  of  Greece^  without  that 
spark  which  made  it  the  country  of  poetry  and 
enthusiasm.  To  comprehend  the  singular  sensa- 
tion which  one  experiences  in  trayelling  through 
such  a  country,  you  must  fancy  yourself  as  rub- 
bing your  eyes  every  moment  to  knpw  whether 
yon  are  awake ;  as  believing  that  the  landscape 
deceives  you,  and  cannot  be  so  in  reality.  This 
contrast  augments  the  effect,  and  perhaps  the 
admiration  of  the  b^iolder,  but  it  lessens  the 
diarm ;  you  are  ill  at  ease,  as  a  man  who  fears 
to  be  deceived ;  you  indulge  in  no  reverie,  and 
almost  in  no  thought,  in  a  country  which  is  en- 
tirely manufactured,  and  In  ields  where  nature 
is  sought  in  vain. 

The  road  by  Zand-Wind  and  Niedorf  grows 
always  more  and  more  beautiful,  as  far  as  Ru»- 
temburg.  Situated  at  the  confluence  of  two 
canals,  this  charming  village,  with  its  bridge,  its 
port,  its  avenues,  and  its  thousand  gay  colours, 
is  the  prettiest  place  that  we  have  met  with,  and 
might  be  presented  as  a  fair  specimen  of  North 
Holland,  and  its  extraordinary  pipsperity.  It 
excites  much  more  admiration,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  a  much  more  just  and  advai|t&geous 
idea  of  the  country  in  general,  than  the  ^i^e  of 
Broek,  so  ridiculously  celebrated,  which  happily 
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resembles  no  other.  Y%t  who,  beyond  the  place 
itself,  ever  bemrd  tb^name  of  Rnstemburg  ? 
Everywhere  it  would  afibrd  a  charming^  pros* 
pect ;  but,  after  having  seen,  odI;  two  leagues 
off,  the  Country  in  all  its  primitive  horror,  and 
the  waves  .and  sand  which  threaten  to  swallov 
«p  this  bmrrejn  ooasl^  one  cannot  help  having  a 
little  laith  in  magic. 

To  reach  Rustembnrg  we  had  gone  ahmg  the 
side  of  the  Hugo>  Ward,  the  second  Poider,  wfaic^ 
is  stiil  more  remarkable  than  the  Zyp,  wMofa  we 
had  first  seen,  bat  not  so  much  so  as  the  Sober* 
mer-Meer,  which  we  came  to  afterwards.  The 
latter,  the  most  central  of  all^  is  next  to  the  la*- 
moas  Beemster,  the  most  interesting  for  «giical« 
ture,  and  particularly  for  the  woiks  employed  to 
drain  it ;  we  descended  into  it,  and  examined  it 
minutely. 

To  drain  one  of  these  morasses,  or  inland  ae«S| 
and  render  it  fit  for  cultivation,  the  first  operatfon 
consists  in  dammiii^  it  in  with  a  rampart  of  earth 
sufficiently  Mrong  and  high  to  prevent  the  water 
from  flowing  into  it  This  being  done,  wind-miiia 
are  erected  on  the  edge  of  the  dike,  eachof  which 
works  a  pump ;  and  then  the  mills  alone,  wftli- 
out  any  person  to  superintend  them,  effect  the 
draining  of  the  marsh.  Thanks  to  the  absence  of 
all  hills  which  might  keep  off  the  wind,  and  i^ 
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Hie  BQigfaboiirhood  oftfitf^a  which  brings  oon- 
tinaal  bieeaeeSy  the  wiiiitej^s  in  Holland  are 
almost  always  snre  oS  being  Me  towoik;  and 
besides,  as  the  Dutchmen  are  never  in  a  harry, 
tiie  andertakers  wait-Tery  patiently  at  home,  only 
Tisiting  from  time  %>  time  their  obedient  work- 
men, to  see  whai  pfogress  tlj^y  have  made.  As 
the  mills  drain  the  water  from  the  manh,  tbey 
onpty  it  into  a  canal,  opened  on  the  ether  side  of 
the  dike,  which-  conveys  it  to  the  sea.  Bat  most 
frequently  the  whole  of  this  great  operation  can* 
not  be  performed  at  onoe ;  and  where  the  marshes 
ue  of  too  great  a  depth  below  the  snrroonding 
ooantry,  two  or  three  dikes  and  as  many  oanahi 
are  made,  at  different  levels,  rinng  by  degrees  to 
the  upper  canal,  in  which  the  whole  terminates* 
In  the  Schermer-Meer,  for  instance,  there  are 
lour  stages  of  canals.  Every  piece  of  ground  , 
forms  a  long  parallelogram,  is  separated  from  the 
next  by  a  broad  deep  ditch,  whidi,  in  reality,  is 
a  first  canal.  It  serves  to  convey  part  of  the  har- 
vest; to  carry  off  tlie  water,  which,  but  for  this, 
woatd  continue  <m  the  ground ;  but,  above  all, 
IBS  an  enclosure,  whieh  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
guard  the  flocks,  which  do  not  attempt  to  pass 
pver  this  obstruction.  The  canals  communicate, 
bjr  means  of  the  above-mentioned  pumps,  with 
those  of  the  second  stage  along  the  roads ;  lsstly» 
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Iwo  or  tbr«e  upper  emmkt  traverse  the  wMe  df 
the  Polder  like  gr^^arteries,  carrying  all  theae 
lower  waters  iDto  the  one  grand  canal  made  be* 
low  the  dike,  and  immediately  connected  with 
the  sea.  Nothing  cap  be  more  curious  than  the 
sight  of  these  masses  of  water,  situated  side  by 
side,  on  four  diffei]pnt  levels.  In  general,  com^ 
pletely  separated,  they  are  made  to  communicate 
virhenever  it  is  desired,  and  the  precise  propor^ 
tion  which  is  thought  necemary  may  be  esta^ 
blished  between  them.  This  girdle  of  wind^^nHs^ 
which  announces  at  a  distance  the  frontiers  of  the 
Polder,  has  the  appearance  of  sentinels  placed  to 
gowcd  th$)  eati-ancesy  and  Don  Quixote  wonld 
have  been  quite  at  home  among  them. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  extreme  fertility  aa» 
quired  by  land  managed  in  this  manner.  Formed 
originally  of  mud,  which  vras  itself  rich,  it  it 
covered  alm<Nit  all  the  year  round  with  facnls 
which  contribute  to  its  fertility.  All  the  watoK 
which  might  be  injurious  is  drawn  off  at  pKeasure, 
even  to  the  last  drop,  by  means  of  the  pumps,  and 
a  regular  and  gradual  irrigation  is  introduced  at 
the  most  favourable  moment,  not  only  to  refresh 
the  soil,  but  also  to  spread  equally  the  masses  of 
manure,  which,  if  accumulated  in  detached  spotai 
would  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  It  nay 
be  imagined,  that  if  we  except  this  riagsdnr 
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touwh  of  agrieirttOTe,  aU  the  rest  must  be  very 
iiili|ile  in  a  oonvtry  nearlf  tbe  whole  of  which 
eoDsiftts  of  pastarage.  It  is  very  easy  to  have 
fee  crops  from  little  fields,  which  are  covered 
with  maniire  prepared  in  the  winter.  We  per- 
eeived  more  rye  than  we  shofjid  have  enpectod ; 
ttiida  great  deid  of  rape-seed  and  potatoes,  far  infe- 
lier  in  qnality  to  those  which  grow  in  the  downs. 
The  appearance  of  the  Polder  itself,  when  you 
liave  got  into  it,  is  very  different  from  the  upper 
coontry;  and  though  more  remarkable,  it  is  de- 
cidedly less  agreeable.  At  Rostemburg  there 
m  ttlU  a  little  disorder,  life,  and  irregularity. 
There  is  an  assemblage  of  booses,  in  tbe  build- 
mg  of  which  we  may  believe  the  proprietors  to 
have  followed  their  own  taste;  but,  in  the  Pokier, 
Ihere  is  no  longer  any  illusion :  each  object  re- 
ninds  yon  that  you  are  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  lake, 
OB  a  factitions  soil,  where  every  thing  is  calcu- 
lated. When  the  draining  is  finished,  the  under- 
takers have  very  regularly  portioned  out  the 
oonquest  they  have  made  from  the  waters ;  they 
have  divided  antl  subdivided  it  into  perfectly 
equal  parts ;  they  h.ive  dug  canals,  made  roads, 
planted  trees  in  perfect  right  lines,  proscribed  all 
curves,  all  variation  in  the  distance,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  farm  a  square  habitation, 
is  always  similar  to  its  neighbour.    Very 
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aocunttely  mrawnded  with  twenty  trees,  oftett 
fine,  bat  never  giaoefoly  these  redoubts  resemble 
neither  farm-bonsesy  which  would  be  less  eue- 
folly  kept,  and  more  animated,  nor  eoontry  seats 
where  something  ooaki  be  dedicated  to  pleasure. 
Their  laige  roofs,  coming  down  nearly  to  the 
ground  in  four  equal  slopes,  rest  upon  brick  walls 
which  are  always  neat  but  never  elegant  They 
look  as  jf  they  had  just  sprung  up  like  mushrooms 
among  the  tufted  grass  which  surrounds  them, 
and  which  seems  never  to  have  been  trodden 
under  foot 

Ingoingalong  the  Scbermer-Meer,  wearrlve  at 
the  point  where  the  three  Polders,  the  Hugsward, 
the  Schermer-Meer  and  the  famous  Beemster 
meet  In  the  oentre  of  this  kind  of  triangle  is 
built  the  pretty  town  of  Schermer-Hom,  the 
steeples  of  which,  shining  amidst  the  trees,  com- 
mand the  superb  basins  whieh  surround  it;  the 
streets  oxtend  along  the  high  land  .in  the  three 
directions  which  are  open  to  them,  so  as  to  give 
it  a  most  singular  form.  In  order  to  reach  it,  we 
had  travelled  along  the  course  of  the  dike  half 
way  up.  On  the  left,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above 
4Mir  heads,  was  the  g^reat  canal,  common  to  all 
these  Polders,  and  the  sails  appearing  above  the 
trees  every  instant  hid  the  sun  from  us.  On  the 
rigfati  at  the  same  distance  below  us,  we  saw  the 
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aarae  canals,  wind-mills,  the  sails  of  which  were 
hardly  on  a  level  with  us,  and  in  a  hollow  ex« 
tending  farther  than  we  coald  see,  the  herds  con* 
ceaied  in  the  tafted  g^rass  of  tiie  Polder.  It  was 
completely  the  worid  tamed  npside  down.  In 
some  Gonntries  we  are  accustomed  to  see  the  sails 
of  the  wind-mills  hifi^her  than  the  rodders  of  the 
ships,  and  the  goats  perched  above  the  frogs;  bat 
in  North  Holland  we  must  be  contented  to  see 
every  thing  different  from  what  it  is  elsewhere. 
For  instance,  when  it  is  once  decided  that  there 
must  be  water  everywhere,  between  a  man  and 
bis  next  neighbour,  or  even  his  own  field,  and 
that  it  is  required  to  have  the  means  of  crossing 
this  water,  in  one  direction,  on  foot,  while  boats 
are  sailing  upon  it  in  another ;  it  is  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  the  system  adopted  in  the  erection  of 
bridges  is  an  affair  of  the  greatest  importance,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  all  parties. 

Accordingly  bridges  have  been  built  which  open 
in  the  middle  by  being  raised  up  on  each  side ; 
others  which  are  palled  back  like  drawers,  and 
others  again  which  turn  like  the  gates  of  sluices. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  thcorder  of  time 
in  which  these  different  methods  have  been 
adopted,  and  consequently  which  lias  been  es- 
teemed the  best.  We  were  not  able  to  discover  it 
exactly,  but  as  far  as  appeared  to  us  none  of  them 
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bas  any  peculiar  adyantag^  above  the  others. 
Many  brklges  however  are  immoveable,  and  the 
vessels  which  have  to  pass  under  them  must  lower 
their  sails,  which  is  done  with  extraordinary  ad- 
dress and  celerity. 

After  having  crossed  one  of  the  innumerable 
bridges,  and  walked  for  some  time  along  the  side 
of  this  immense  fortress,  of  which  each  of  the 
Polders  iooks  like  a  bastion,  we  enjoyed  a  mag- 
nificent and  very  extensive  prospect  of  the  three 
vallies.  The  Beemster,  which  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  these  basins,  displayed  the 
branching  beads  of  the  fine  trees  with  which  it  is 
filled.  ^The  sight  of  Ihis  forest,  of  which  we  could 
only  see  the  summits,  and  which^  was  defended  on 
all  sides  by  the  girdle  of  wind-mills  perched 
upon  the  dike,  had  something  mysterious  in  it, 
which  was  well  calculated  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion. Having  descended  into  the  interior  of  the 
Polder,  we  proceeded  to  add  the  testimony  of 
our  hands  to  that  of  our  eyes,  to  convince  oar- 
selves  of  a  thing  which  appeared  to  us  too  singu- 
lar to  be  lightly  believed ;  it  was  the  mania  of 
painting  thetre^s;  and  it  was  but  too  real:  the 
trunk  and  the  lower  branches  of  almost  all  the 
trees  which  surround  these  strange  habitations, 
were  of  the  same  livery,  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
painted  yellow,  grey,  or  while,  with  black  stripes. 
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It  Bi^y  be  oonc^ired  how  mucb  this  fashien  ad4« 
to  the  rural  appearance  of  the  prospect !  But  if  it 
has  any  other  advantages^  they  are  not  easy  to 
be  guessed ;  it  must  however  be  beNeved,  that  so 
prudent  a  people  must  be  able  to  give  good  rea- 
sons for  so  singular  a  custom.  We  were  informed 
that  the  trees  thus  dressed  were  protected  against 
the  mattle  and  against  the  damp. 

We  travelled  rapidly  along  tbesctfine  roads, 
without  seeing  any  thing  except  those  square 
redoubts^  placed  at  some  distance,  hermetically 
ckNied^  without  traces  of  inhabitants,  carts,  iai* 
plements,  or  smoke:  and  the  small  tw<»-wheeled 
cabriolets,  drawn  sometimes  by  oae  and  sometimes 
by  two  horses  with  a  stout  man  itt  black  and  a 
woman  in  white,  which  crossed  and  passed  ua 
in  all  directions,  were  tlie  only  objects  we  saw 
on  the  road.  Tliey  seemed  very  worthy  to  be  the 
automata  lodged  in  such  boxes.  We  JTound  it 
always  more  and  more  difficult  to  believe  our 
travelling  companion  when  he  assured  us  that 
this  country  was  really  inliabited  by  living  peo* 
pie.  Losing  our  patience,  we  alighted  before 
one  of  the  smallest  of  these  houses,  while  a  little 
grass  in  a  pail  of  water  was  given  to  our  excellent 
horses,  which  since  the  preceding  day  had  tm- 
velled  twenty  leagues  at  a  rapid  pace.  Several 
of  these  habitations  have  on  the  side  towards  the 
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road,  the  famous  chamber,  which  is  opened  only 
three  times  in  a  generation,  at  ftt^ittffii,  marriafe^ 
and  death.  The,  owners  have  taken,  it  is  trae, 
a  sare  method  against  the  temptation  of  opening* 
it  too  often ;  the  door  is  nailed  fast,  and  raised 
two  feet  above  the  floor.  A  moveable  pair  of 
steps  is  set  before  it  when  the  room  is  used. 
Madame  de  Genlis  assores  ns  that  she  had  been 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  one  of  these  apart- 
ments. The  hoase  before  which  we  alighted  had 
nothing  of  that  kind :  in  front  was  a  solid  door, 
which  stood  open,  and  a  hatch  composed  of  bars, 
which  was  shut  Behind  this  entrenchment  was 
the  mistress  of  the  house ;  we  entered,  and  as  we 
expected  to  find  a  state  apartment,  its  brilliancy 
did  not  much  surprise  us.  A  stock  of  little  shining 
slippers  wasranged  on  both  sides  of  the  entry ;  the 
floor  was  composed  of  bricks  varni^ed  like  a 
looking-glass ;  the  chairs  were  made  of  cane  and 
home-hair  woven  in  different  shades;  the  walls, 
painted  with  the  most  lively  colours,  were  adorned 
with  pictures  of  various  kinds;  the  tables  were 
covered  with  gilt  copper,  and  wax  cloth;  the 
chimney  was  fronted  with  tiles  of  painted  porce- 
lain, which  seemed  never  to  have  been  touched 
by  the  smoke,  and  the  mantle-piece  was  sar- 
roonded  with  a  festoon  of  glazed  chintz  of  twelve 
or    eighteen  inches  deep;  the  looking-glasses 
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placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  were  deoo* 
rated  in  ike  same  manner.  In  sliort,  evei7<artid9 
IB  the  room  on  which  any  thing  eouM  stand,  in^ 
doding  the  mantle-piece,  was  adorned  with  Tery  • 
lieautiM  china.  Hoping  to  meet  with  some  signa 
of  life,  we  proceeded  to  the  next  room.  Hiera 
was  the  same  si^ndonr  and  the  same  slaice. 
But  for  the  tolal  ahsence  of  dust,  we  mqphthave 
imagined  that  nobody  bad  been  near  this  fomi- 
tore  for  a  hundred  years.  Yet  it  was  here»  as  in 
the  first  apartment,  that  the  family  slept  in  a  kind 
of  biHtes  or  cupboards  in  the  wail,  concealed 
behind  the  wainscot,  and  ranged  in  two  tiers. 
Being  completely  hidden  by  little  doon^  painted 
as  gaily  as  the  rest  of  Hie  wood- work,  and  shew- 
ing, when  they  are  not  closed,  an  opening  two 
feet  each  way,  bordered  all  round  with  festoons 
and  lace,  they  a{^eared  more  as  if  destined  to 
be  the  niche  of  a  saint  than  the  ordinary  sleeping 
place  of  a  Dutch  farmer*  The  third  apartanettt, 
still  more  remarkable,  contained  large  wardrobes 
of  Inlaid  work,  beantifttUy  polished,  and  with 
carpets  resembling  those  of  India.  Resolved  to 
find  something  in  disorder,  we  came  to  a  laige 
apartment  which  served  as  a  lumber  room,  coach* 
house,  dairy,  in  a  word,  the  theatre  of  all  the  lew 
elegant  operations  of  the  household.  There  was 
'  not  such  a  profusion  of  looking-glasses,  curtains, 
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and  varnish  as  in  the  first  rooms,  but  the  order 
and  cleanliness  of  all  the  otensils  and  fiirnitnre 
which  were  those  in  daily  use,  were  f^rfaaps  more 
remarkable.  We  arrived  exactly  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  going  to  milk  the  cows ;  for  this 
purpose  they  are  assembled  in  a  small  inclosore, 
which  is  surrounded  by  water  on  all  sides,  exoept 
that  by  which  they  enter,  and  which  is  dosed 
with  a  strong  gate.  They  remain  there  rather 
crowded  together  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  to 
forty ;  their  fore  feet  are  tied  together,  but  in 
other  respects  they  are  perfectly  free.  These 
farms  are  on  an  average  from  twenty  to  thirty 
hectares  of  land,  the  chief  part  are  the  pastares; 
they  feed  from  fifteen  to  twenty>five  cows,  and 
two  hundred  sheep.  One  of  these  cows,  taken  at 
random,  measured  four  feet  to  the  withers ;  they 
are  milked  three  times  a  day ;  and  they  yield  then 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  quarts ;  the  cheese  pre- 
pared from  their  milk  is  sold  at  three  to  fifteen 
French  sous  per  pound,  according  to  the  quality. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cattle  of  North  Holland, 
the  cows,  bnt  particularly  the  oxen,  are  imported 
eveiy  year  from  Jutland.  The  cows  remain  only 
five  months  in  the  stable,  from  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  15tb  of  April.  The  minutest  attention 
is  paid  to  keep  them  clean  and  warm.  For  every 
head  of  cattle  a  tax  is  paid,  ^led  the  horn  money. 
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The  little  spots,  snrroanded  with  water,  in  which 
the  cows  are  assembled  to  be  milked,  and  where 
a  great  mimber  of  coontry-women  are  collected 
for  that  purpose,  are  called  melkplaait,  A  gallant 
traveller  pretends,  that  in  crossing  a  meadow  at 
this  moment,  yon  may  fancy  3'oarself  at  a  village 
flftte,  worthy  the  pencil  of  Teniers.  For  onr  part, 
what  seemed  to  ns  the  most  characteristic  and 
the  most  anexpected,  was  the  dirty  appearance  of 
these  young  nymphs ;  and,  thoogh  some  of  them 
were  pretty,  the  dast  and  dirt  on  their  clothes 
gave  them  on  the  whole  a  disagreeable  appear- 
ance; and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  confined  to 
tiiem  akme,  and  the  utensils  by  which  they  were 
snrronnded  were  remarkably  bright  The  oak 
pafls,  lined  with  brass,  and  varnished  externally 
with  glaring  colours,  such  as  blue  or  red,  the 
smallest  stools,  the  troughs  round  the  house,  all 
seemed  as  if  they  had  never  been  used  before. 

Among  the  fanners  of  Guelderland  we  meet 
with  customs  which  have  been  in  vogue  many 
centuries.  On  Whitsunday  they  assemble  early 
in  the  morning,  in  companies,  to  attend  to  the 
fields,  the  young  women,  who  are  going  to  milk 
the  cows,  and  to  regnle  themselves  with  new 
milk.  These  excursions  do  not  always  end  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  company,  and  llie 
shepherdess  thus  escorted  often  derives  but  IHtle 
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gratification  from  it ;  if  she  is  unsociable,  cross, 
slovenly,  tbe  first  object  that  strikes  her  eyeft  ia 
an  \ig\y  and  ridiculous  scarecrow,  placed  at  tbe 
entrance  of  tbe  meadow ;  ber  more  amiable  com- 
panion finds  in  the  neigbboariug  fields  her  most 
beautiful  cow  crowned  with  flowers. 

We  arrived  just  at  tbe  se^on  of  sheep^shearing. 
Tbe  national  writers  affirm  that  North  Holland  is 
the  country  which  has  the  most  flocks,  and  pro* 
duces  the  finest  wool  in  the  kingdom,  yet  there 
is  a  difference,  bat  tbe  best  is  really  superior  to 
every  other,  and  this  is  the  produce  of  the  Beem- 
ster.  These  sheep  are  very  remarkable  for  their 
size,  the  beauty  of  their  form,  and  the  enormous 
quantity  both  of  milk  and  wool  which  they  yield, 
and  the  number  of  lambs  they  bear.  Wbaterer 
be  the  weight  of  the  fleece  (it  is  said  to  amount 
to  sixteen  or  seventeen  pounds  of  wool)  it  is  takes 
entire  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  wi^ch  nms 
away  quite  ashamed  from  under  his  coat,  which 
retains  all  the  forms  of  the  body  that  it. covered; 
to  produce  this  singular  result  it  requires  muoh 
patience,  steadiness,  and  good  temper  in  both 
parties.  Tbe  sample  of  wool  which  we  brought 
away  was  ten  or  eleven  inches  long.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  country  assure  us  that  the  average 
length  is  fifteen  inches.  It  was  impossible  for.ut 
to  learn  its  jirice.    It  is  not  easy  to  make  caloa- 
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lafioiis  on  agrionltaral  subjects  with  people  whose 
laii2;ttag^e  yon  do  not  onderatand,  and  with  whose 
money  yoa  are  nnaeqaainted.  It  is  also  affirmed 
that  the  ewes  may  be  milked  twice  a  day^  and 
give  a  quart  each  time.. 

We  did  not  see  any  agricttltaral  instruments 
partiealarly  singular.  It  is  in  their  canals,  their 
mills,  and  the  different  d^rees  of  moisture  which 
result  from  them,  that  their  whole  secret  consists. 
The  only  utensil  that  struck  us  was  a  sort  of 
shovel,  very  long  and  hollow,  which  is  used  to 
throw  water  from  the  canals  over  the  meadows, 
but  particularly  upon  the  Unen  in  the  numerous 
bleaching  grounds.  At  length  we  returned 
to  our  carriage,  and  took  a  last  view  of  the 
place  that  we  were  leaving.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  eanal  there  was  a  very  pretty  church,  its 
red  arcades,  its  painted  windows,  rising  majesti- 
cally iu  the  midst  of,  and  above,  the  finest  trees, 
had  an  appearance  of  calmness  and  solemn 
alienee.  It  was  the  only  eburch  of  the  place,  and 
every  Sunday  the  rich,  well-fed,  and  pious  in- 
habitants come  in  their  little  carriages,  each  car- 
rying under  his  arm  a  large  bible  studded  with 
gold.  The  women  wear  large  hoods  lined  with 
ptnk  or  blue  silk,  which  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  pretty  hend-rlress  that  they  are  intended  to 
protect. 
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As  we  approached  Alckmaer  we  again  came 
to  the  new  canal  in  that  part  which  is  finished. 
We  were  still  better  able  to  jndge  of  its  yasi- 
ness  by  comparing  it  with  the  three  or  four 
series  of  canals  which  we  had  still  before  oar 
eyes.  They  differed  likewise  by  the  absence 
in  the  latter  of  the  fine  reeds  which  border  all 
the  others  and  make  them  appear  to  flow  an* 
der  a  verdant  arch. 

From  Alckmaer  to  Bewerwyck  we  returned 
by  the  same  road  that  we  came^  From  Bewer- 
wyck we  desired  to  go  to  Saardam ;  looking  at 
the  map,  we  perceived  between  these  two  vil* 
lages  a  distance  of  about  a  league  in  a  straight 
line,  by  water  about,  two  leagues;  the  only 
roads  by  which  you  can  get  at  it  by  land  make 
it  more  than  seven  leagues ;  all  the  part  of  the 
country  which  separates  them  being  marshy, 
uninhabited,  constantly  intersected  by  small 
canalSy  and  every  body  preferring  to  go  by 
water.  One  road  to  go  from  Bewerwyck  to 
Saardam  would  take  us  back  to  Alckmaer  and 
thence  to  Purmerende.  llie  other  road  would 
lead  to  Bewerwyck,  to  Haarlem,  and  thence  to 
Amsterdam. 

.  There  was  indeed  a  third  way,  namely  to 
go  along  the  little  dikes  which  surround  the 
Wyker-Meer  between  Bewerwyck  and  Saar< 
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dam.  This  road  seemed  yery  short,  but  the  in- 
Biimerable  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  which  the 
dike  had  been  obliged  to  follow  in  all  its 
windings^  tripled  and  quadrupled  the  distance. 
The  night  was  dark,  the  causeway  was  narrow, 
in  bad  condition,  the  horses  spirited,  and  dur- 
ing our  stay  at  Haarlem  every  body  had  some 
story  or  other  to  tell  us  about  the  dikes  and 
the  frequent  instances  of  falls  from  the  top  of 
them.  We  however  set  out,  so  great  was  our 
hurry  to  return,  and  almost  always  going  on 
foot,  we  were  far  from  making  a  rapid  pro- 
gress; but,  however,  at  day-break  we  were 
within  sight  of  Saardam. 

Immortalised  by  a  most  extraordinary  fact, 
why  is  the  name  of  this  place  always  corrupted 
and  called  by  everybody  Saardam,  whereas  the 
abode  of  the  Czar  who  worked  there  as  a  ship- 
wright, ought  to  be  called  Zaandam,  that  is  to 
say,  the  dike  upon  the  Zaan  ?  Its  appearance 
as  it  is  approached  by  land,  and  particularly 
from  Bewerwyck,  is  as  singular  in  its  way  as 
the  fact  which  has  rendered  it  so  celebrated. 
Imagine  in  a  space  of  less  than  a  square  league, 
without  trees  or  inequality  of  the  ground,  above 
two  thousand  wind-mills,  some  of  them  of  pro- 
digious size.  And  who  would  expect  to  find 
rising  above  these  marshes  and  in  the  midst  of 
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saws  and  wheels  destined  to  make  planks  and 
oily  the  most  pleasing  allegory  and  the  most 
striking  lesson  of  philosophy?  The  eye,  rang- 
ing over  this  moving  forest,  ohserres  at  in- 
tervals little  flags  of  various  colours,  fixed  on 
the  summit  of  the  roofs ;  garlands  of  flowers 
and  ribhons,  entwined  amidst  the  sails,  go 
round  with  them,  and  crowns  of  the  most  bril* 
liant  colours  suspended  to  the  extremities  of 
the  sails  describe  a  still  larger  circle  in  the  air. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  people  of  Saar- 
dam  announce  their  marriages ;  each  different 
flag  indicates  a  new  wedding,  but  all  the  mills 
belonging  to  the  same  family  have  the  same 
colours,  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  millers  finds 
its  account  in  this  striking  manner  of  pro- 
claiming the  number  of  their  clients  and  friends. 
There  is  something  more  elegant  and  more' ele- 
vated in  this  mode  of  announcing  their  good 
fortune  than  might  be  expected  among  these 
worthy  people.  In  the  same  view,  and  in  the 
midstof  this  joy'and  bustle,  the  motionlessjsailfl 
of  some  of  these  mills  indicate  the  death  of 
their  proprietors. 

These  mills  are  employed  for  a  thousand 
different  purposes,  besides  <he  draining  of  the 
lands.  The  three  principal  are  the  manufactures 
of  paper,  of  rape  oil,  and  the  sawing  of  planks. 
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There  are  few  objects  more  cnrioiis  than  one 
of  these  great  oil-mills,  but  the  description 
would  not  be  interesting  except  by  entering 
into  details  which  we  should  hardly  be  able  to 
g^ve  with  sufficient  accuracy.    The  paper-mills 
are  not  different  from  those  of  other  countries, 
but  the  attention  paid  to  this  manufacture  has 
given  to  the  paper  of  Holland  a  merited  supe- 
riority ;  the  careful  selection  of  the  rags,  the 
perfection  of  the  machinery  employed  in  pound- 
ing them,  the  nature^  of  the  water,  and  the  care 
taken  in  the  sizing  of  the  paper,  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  this  success. 

But  it  is  not  to  see  mills,  however  curious 
they  may  be,  that  people  visit  Saardam.    The 
genuine  tourist,  when  he  is  once  landed,  im- 
mediately inquires  for  the  cottage  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  sets  out  on  his  pilgrimage  to  it.  The 
way  is  interesting  when    it  awakens   in  the 
mind  all  the  ideas  which  are  connected  with  it, 
and  the  importance  of  a  step  which  had  such 
a  result.  The  weight  which  the  empire  founded 
by  Peter  the  Great  now  has  in  Europe  is  a  re- 
markable  corollary  to  the  residence  of  the 
founder  in  this  dock-yard ;  but  in  itself  the 
walk  has  nothing  curious  or  interesting.    We 
see  nothing  but  a  hut  made  of  planks,  con- 
sisting of  two  apartments,  with  nothing  parti- 
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cular  in  the  construction,  and  scarcely  any 
other  furniture  than  an  old  woman,  who  assures 
us  that  her  parents  had  seen  the  Czar,  and 
would  willingly  swear  that  she  had  seen  him 
herself  if  she  were  urged.  Of  course  the  par- 
tition and  the  chimney  piece  are  covered  with 
a  multitude  of  names.  The  most  remarkahle 
is  that  of  the  Emperor  A  lexander,  who  on  a 
tahlet  of  white  marhle,  let  into  the  wall  for  the 
purpose,  has  imitated  the  noble  brevity  of  Ca- 
tharine the  Second,  having  carved  on  it  the 
words  Petro  primo  Alexander  primus.  But  the 
governors  and  civil  officers  of  the  country,  who 
accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  visit,  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  inform  the  world  of  it, 
and  to  add  to  this  laconic  phrase  a  long  list  of 
their  titles.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
posterity  will  judge  that  this  measure  was  in- 
dispensable. 

Besides  its  two  thousand  mills  and  this  sin- 
gular relic,  Saardam  has  other  claims  to  atten- 
tion. This  town  which  the  imagination  repre- 
sents as  so  miserable  a  retreat,  contains  50,000 
inhabitants,  and  in  its  gardens  and  dwellings 
an^  extraordinary  degree  of  luxury.  Saardam 
is  said  to  be  situated  on  a  river ;  but  those  who 
really  think  that  this  name  can  be  given  to'  the 
mass  of  water,  called  the  Zaan,  forget  that  a 
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running  river  is  a  thing  impossible  and  un- 
heard-of in  this  country.  From  Delft  to  the 
Holder  there  is  so  much  water  that  it  cannot 
stir,  and  this  is  so  true  that  the  Rhine,  not- 
withstanding the  rapidity  of  its  course  till  it 
reaches  this  country,  is  completely  impeded, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  sands  near  Ley  den.  The 
most  splendid  and  extraordinary  embellishment 
which  the  attention  lately  bestowed  upon  the 
wood  of  the  Hague  has  added  to  its  former 
beauty,  is  the  contrivance  of  a  little  cascade  of 
two  feet,  which  on  Sundays  gives  the  inhabi- 
tants during  an  hour  or  two  the  novel  pleasure 
of  the  murmuring  and  rippling  of  the  water. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  mass  of  water 
which  comes  across  Saardam  to  join  the  Wi- 
ckermeer,  has  some  resemblance  to  a  river,  or 
at  least  has  more  irregularity  in  its  banks,  and 
more  motion  on  its  surface  than  ordinary  ca- 
nals. The  first  habitations  have  been  built  in  the 
two  angles  which  are  formed  by  the  junction  of 
•the  Zaan  with  the  sea,  and  there  among  others 
is  the  cabin  of  the  Czar.  The  town  as  it  increased ' 
extended  up  the  two  banks,  and  at  length, 
not  to  be  too  far  from  the  port,  it  has  encroached 
upon  the  river  itself.  The  latter  now  commu- 
nicates with  the  sea  by  means  of  four  or  five 
iiluices.    AH  the  rest  of  this  vast  mouth  has 
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been  filled  up,  and  they  have  erected  a  quay, 
a  port,  and  a  great  number  of  houses,  precisely 
in  the  midst  of  the  waves.    The  pretty  inn  of 
La  liOutre,  where  we  lodged,  was  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  the  vessels  coming  full  sail,  seemed 
much  more  likely  to  strike  against  the  house 
than  to  find  the  narrow  passage  which  was  to 
convey  them  in  safety  to  the  open  sea.    The 
view  of  this  long  piece  of  water,  with  innumer- 
able vessels  on  its  surface,  and  bordered  with 
trees,  through  which  you  see  the  shining  po- 
lished tiles  and  beds  of  flowers,  was  extremely 
curious.    At  a  distance,  the  ground  appeared 
covered  alternately  with  immense  pieces  of 
linen  and  pieces  of  wood  almost  as  large ;  the 
bleaching  grounds  and  dock-yards  are  combined 
with  the  branches  of  manufacture  mentioned 
above,  to  employ  and  enrich  this  industrious 
population.    The  luxury  which  is  the  fruit  of 
so  much  labour,  is  more  simple,  and  in  better 
taste,  than  that  at  firoek,  and  even  in  the  en- 
virons of  Amsterdam,  as  might  be  expected, 
there  are  no  streets  in  a  country  where  room 
is  so  valuable  and  carriages  so  rare.  The  quay, 
where  the  dikes  terminate,  is  the  only  place 
where  horses  can  be  employed;  but  the  prome- 
nade in  the  paths  by  the  river  side,  with  the 
vessels  plying  on  one  side,  the  mills   on  the 
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other^  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers  all  around 
you,  is  far  preferable  to  anything  a  high  road 
could  offer. 

The  port,  on  the  other  hand,  has  nothing 
worthy  of  remark,  and  the  water  is  exceedingly 
dirty.  The  most  curious  vessel  in  it  was  a 
bark  from  Utrecht,  with  a  cargo  of  water. 
Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  waves,  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  have  not  a  drop  of  water  fit 
to  drink ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  do  from  ne- 
cessity what  we  have  seen  the  fine  ladies  of  the 
Hague  do  from  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  send 
twenty  leagues  for  water  to  drink.  This  pre- 
cious commodity  was  on  sale  just  as  we  ar- 
rived. The  vessel  was  level  with  the  water, 
its  colour  was  blended  with  that  of  the  mud 
that  surrounded  it,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  little  pump  erected  in  the 
ship  could  distribute  to  the  numerous  appli- 
cants such  pure  and  limpid  water. 

It  was  through  the  most  disagreeable  part  of 
these  marshes,  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  is 
called  Waterland,  that  we  continued  our 
journey  upon  the  dikes.  Purmerende,  towards 
which  we  were  bending  our  course,  is  situated 
in  an  angle  of  the  Beemster,  opposite  to  the 
Schermer  horn.  We  had  gone  round  all  the 
Polder.    The  town  is  nearly  as  large  as  Alck- 
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maer.  Its  steeples  make  a  still  more  singular 
effect  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  and  as  it  is  not 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  Batavia  to  Am- 
sterdam, its  inhabitants  and  inn-keepers,  less 
accustomed  to  see  strangers,haye  retained  a  still 
ruder  originality.  We  were  attracted  by  a 
horse-race,  and  arriviog  with  a  full  recollection 
of  Epsom  and  Newmarket,  we  were  prepared 
to  find  but  little  similarity.  In  fact  it  is 
impossible  for  two  things,  called  by  the  same 
n^me,  to  have  less  resemblance.  The  enormous 
coach-horses  of  Friesland  and  Jutland,  which 
are  saddled  only  once  in  their  lives,  and  which 
do  not  gallop,  but  trot,  have  by  no  means  the 
'  appearance  of  the  same  species  of  animals  as 

1^  *  those  shadows,  almost  stretched  along  the 
ground,  which  fly  over  the  English  turf.  1  he 
riders,  the  scene,  the  spectators,  and  the  laws 
of  the  course,  present  the  same  contrast.  With- 
out the  town,  at  the  entrance  of  the  fine 
Beemster,  is  a  broad  avenue,  bordered  with 
trees,  and  of  course  with  canals ;  on  the  one 
side  an  extensive  tnrf,  on  the  other  a  green 
hill,  the  acclivity  of  which  is  pretty  steep ;  it 
is  the  side  of  the  dike  which  surrounds  the 
Polder.  At  the  summit  is  the  general  canal, 
which  is  always  covered  with  vessels.  This 
sandy  avenue  is  the  race  groiind,  it  is  divided 
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in  its  whole  length  by  a  rope  fastened  to  two 
posts,  so  as  to  make  two  roads  of  equal  breadth. 
Only  two  horses  run  at  a  time,  each  on  one 
side  of  the  barrier.    They  set  out  according  as 
ihey  are  entered  in  the  list,  and  the  same  com- 
petitors make  two  or  three  races,  as  in  a  rub- 
ber at  whist :  two  or  three  games  are  played,  as 
the  case  may  require.    The  horse  which  in  the 
end  has  beaten  all  the  other  victors  in  these 
several  races  gains  the  prize,  independently  of 
the  bets.    The  horses  are  ridden  by  their  mas- 
ters, if  they  are  farmers  ;  by  the  tenant,  when 
the  landlord  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  town ;  and 
the  costume  of  all  these  jockeys  is  nearly  uni- 
form.   They  wear  a  cap,  of  coloured  cotton  or 
of  red  cloth,  trimmed  with  fur,  a  jacket,  vel- 
Yct  breeches,  blue  stockings  with  embroidered 
clocks,    enormous    shoes    with   buckles   and 
heavy  spurs.  The  originality  of  this  costume  is 
surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  equipment  of  the 
horse.     It  is  muffled  up  in  a  large  carriage 
bridle  with  blinkers,  a  woollen  cloth  of  every 
variety  of  colour,  and  an  enormous  Pompoon, 
placed  on  the  stump  of  a  tail  which  is  left  him. 
On  the  whole,  the  man  and  the  horse  have  the 
same  appearance  of  health,  streng^,  and  heavi- 
ness.   The  riders  as  they  advance  utter  plain- 
tive and  frightful  cries,  and  their  whole  air^s 
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very  different  from  the  English  jockeys,  and 
for  a  very  natural  reason,  which  is  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  object  aimed  at.  Here  they  have 
two  things  to  do,  to  push  their  horse  on,  and 
to  hinder  him  from  galloping ;  the  horse  which 
gets  into  that  pacejlosing  all  hopes  of  success : 
in  consequence  of  this,  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  learn  to  trot,  is  very  extraordinary.  The 
course,  which  was  400  toises,  was  run  in  a  little 
less  than  two  minutes.  The  grand  English 
course  of  four  miles  is  run  in  about  seven  mi- 
nutes. This  would  be  fixing  between  the  trot 
and  the  gallop,  pushed  as  far  as  possible,  an 
approximative  rapidity  of  4  to  II,  but  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  false  calculation  to  apply  it 
to  ordinary  cases.  Whatever  be  the  quickness 
of  the  trot  in  the  Dutch  races,  horses  setting 
out  on  a  gallop  have  much  more  room  to  gain 
ground  when  they  are  superior ;  and  there  must 
be  much  less  difference  between  the  trot  of  the 
best  hart  traber,  and  that  of  an  ordinary  horse, 
.than  between  the  gallop  of  Eclipse,  and  that  of 
a  horse  also  taken  at  random.  The  spectators 
were  worthy  of  the  rest;  they  consisted  of  a 
multitude  of  country  people  from  the  environs, 
dressed  in  their  finest  clothes.  However^  as 
the  weather  was  threatening,  the  greater  part  of 
*he  pretty  bead-dresses  was  covered  with  Itagp 
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Mr ooilen  hoods,  lined  with  pink  or  blue  silk,  j 

which  set  off  the  smiling  countenances  of  the  \ 

wearers.    The  crowd  was  separated  from  the  j^J 

horses  by  the  canals,  which  on  this  occasion  «  . 

were  very  useful,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  dike,  j  * 

which  serred  as  an  amphitheatre,  it  enjoyed  '^[ 

the  race  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  pre- 
sented itself  the  most  agreeable  aspect.    There 
was  a  magnificent  prospect  from  the  top  of  this 
dike  ;  we  overlooked  the  rich  fieemster,  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  by  avenues  of  im- 
mense trees,  which  bordered  the  smaller  ca- 
nals; the  Polder,  where  they  pretend  that  the  jl 
butter  is  more  delicate,  the  wool  finer,  and  the 
inhabitants  richer  than-  elsewhere ;    in    short '                  || 
this  spot  of  earth,  the  nee  plus  ultra  of  that 
Arcadia  in  prose  which  is  found  in  all  the  agri- 
cultural parts  of  North   Holland.    We  were 
almost  the  only  admirers  of  this  rich  picture, 
for  all  the  other  spectators  had  just  quitted  the 
multitude  of  little  retreats  which  filled    the 
Polder,  and  we  hardly  saw  any  stranger  ex- 
cept the  winner.      It  was  a  Mr.  Y.,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  whom  his  rustic  rivals 
seemed  very  cheerfully  to  pardon  for  a  defeat 
for  which  he  probably  indemnified  them,  for 
they  surrounded  him,  pressing  him  against  a 
tree,  with  the  expression   of  a  much  more 
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amiable  interest  than  that  of  the  greedy  and 
disgusting  crowd,  with  which  we  saw  the  same 
Mr.  y.  encompassed  the  next  day  on  the  Ex- 
change at  Amsterdam,  which  literally  suffocated 
him  against  a  pillar,  to  forestal  each  other  in 
obtaining  a  brokerage  on  the  Danish  loan,  by 
getting  nearer  to  him. 

The  winner  returned  to  the  town,  bearing  a 
handsome  and  heavy  whip,  loaded  with  bunches 
of  ribbons,  which  was  the  prize :  it  was  a 
real  triumphal  procession,  and  the  cries  of  joy 
of  the  crowd  among  which  we  were  pressed, 
were  almost  as  harsh  and  disagreeable  as  our 
most  detestable  Swiss  accents.  These  worthy 
people  repaired  to  the  various  taverns  in  the 
town,  and  we  followed  them  into  the  most 
respectable.  The  bill  of  fare  of  which  we  par- 
took, and  a  description  of  the  apartment  would 
be  curious.  Smoked  meat,  salt-fish,  boiled  ve- 
getables, would  be  as  numerous  in  the  first  as 
china,  glazed  curtains,  and  little  looking-glas- 
ses in  the  second.  Unfortunately  the  company 
were  the  most  steady  people  in  the  country ; 
their  habitual  gravity  never  forsook  them,  and 
nothing  gave  an  opportunity  for  interesting 
observations. 

We  were  going  to  arrive  at  Broek.  Two 
hours  more  of  deserts  and  barbarism,  and  we 
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were  going  to  finish  our  tour  with  the  most 
striking  contrast  of  all  those  that  occur  in  a 
country  that  is  full  of  them,  with  that  village 
of  puppets,  this  tasteless  toy,  so  celehrated  in 
foreign  countries,  and  so  improperly  held  up 
as  a  specimen  of  Holland.  Madame  de  Genlis 
in  A  dele  and  Th6odore  draws  a  charming  picture 
of  it,  which  must  leave  in  the  memory  of  her 
young  readers  an  impression  like  that  made 
by  the  Arabian  Nights.  Unfortunately  this 
description  must  not  be  placed  in  the  historical 
part  of  her  works. 

Before  you  arrive  at  Broek  you  discover  a 
large  piece  of  water,  without  a  single  vessel  to 
animate  its  surface.  It  is  bordered  with  highly 
ornamented  pavillibns,  and  about  a  dozen 
kiosks,  which  put  us  in  mind  of  Bagatelle  and 
Neuilly.  An  indifferent  inn  is  placed  on  the 
outside  of  this  sanctuary.  It  is  a  great  favour 
to  obtain  a  guide  to  shew  you  the  interior.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  was  prohibited  both  by 
law  and  custom  to  go  in  a  carriage  in  the 
street.  There  is  a  much  more  simple  reason ; 
there  are  no  streets  at  all,  and  ihe  paths  which 
separate  the  several  grounds  arc  impassable 
except  on  foot.  They  are  made  of  brick,  in 
the  prettiest  m^ner  in  ihe  world,  the  sand 
which  covers  them  is  disposed  in  compart- 
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ments;  at  two  o'clock  the  sand  was  not  dis<- 
turbed;  nobody  had  yet  passed;  it  was  there- 
fore evident  that  we  were  there  alone.  This 
fact,  and  the  painting  of  the  trees  in  the  Polders, 
must  be  seen  to  be  belieyed.  It  was  a  series 
of  pi  ay- things,  the  one  more  painted,  more  or- 
namented, and  more  brilliant  than  the  preced- 
ing. Little  canals  and  pretty  bridges,  every 
moment,  intersected  the  paths,  the  windings  of 
which  were  not  devoid  of  grace.  At  every 
step  they,  however,  discovered  to  us,  with  a 
new  piece  of  luxury,  a  new  absurdity.  Here 
a  house,  appearing  like  a  temple,  and  having 
a  superb  attic,  was  only  a  painted  wall  above 
a  mean  roof.  On  the  side  of  it  was  the  habi- 
tation of  a  man,  who  kept  a  painter  in  his  house 
all  the  year  round,  whose  sole  employment 
it  was  to  new  varnish  his  house.  Farther  on 
we  were  desired  to  admire,  at  the  entrance  of 
a  picturesque  garden,  an  iron  gate  which 
cost  more  than  800/.,  and  was  ugly  in  pro- 
portion. It  was  in  as  good  taste  and  as  much 
in  place  as  the  two  pillars  of  Carara  marble, 
which  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam,  at  the  expence 
of  fifty  thousand  francs,  has  planted  before  his 
brick  house  on  one  of  the  quays,  from  which 
one  would  pay  something  to  have  them  re- 
moved.   This  garden  aimed  in  fact  only  at 
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imitatiiig  and  following  natate.  In  it  were  two 
or  three  ponds  of  the  brightest  green,  the  sem- 
blance of  a  riyalety  all  possible  patterns  of 
bridges,  an  entire  archipelago,  a  population, 
and  retreats  for  it  perfectly  worthy  of  each 
other.  In  a  payillion  of  painted  boards,  a 
priest  in  foil  costome,  with  his  legs  crossed, 
was  reading  his  breviary  quite  at  his  ease, 
while  a  net,  suspended  oyer  the  water  before 
him,  waited  eternally  for  the  fish.  On  a  steep 
rock,  a  shepherd  of  the  Alps  was  blowing  his 
pipe,  without  making  a  large  cow  advance, 
which  concealed  a  rivulet  and  two  bridges.  A 
,  hunter  had  been  waiting  for  thirty  years'  orders 
to  fire  at  a  duck,  placed  at  the  muzzle  of  his 
fowling-piece,  and  the  horror  of  the  proprietor 
for  life  and  motion  has  been  so  great  that  in 
a  country  where  swans  and  rabbits  abound, 
wooden  representations  of  these  animals  co- 
vered his  ponds,  and  the  islands  with  which 
he  had  sown  them,. 

His  neighbour  had  a  little  varied  his  man- 
ner of  imitating  nature  and  shewing  his  good 
taste.  He  had  filled  his  garden  with  yew  trees, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  grew  he  had  con- 
Terted  them  upon  the  spot,  into  chairs,  lad- 
ders, pistols^  wild  boars,  and  hats,  and  it 
seemed  impossible,  when  passing  through  this 
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chaos,  not  to  pity  the  trees  tortikied  in  so 
strange  a  maiiner.  Yet  there  are  some  who 
are  ready  to  call  by  the  name  of  English  gar- 
dens, extravagances  like  those  in  the  first '  I 
hate  mentioned,  as  if  it  was  not  notorioas  that 
the  characteristic  of  the  English  taste  is  ex- 
actly the  contrary;  that  is  to  say,  it  coni»sts  in 
doing  little,  and  only  following  the  road  which 
nature  herself  has  pointed  out. 

It  must,  howeyer,  be  acknowledged  that  this 
repository  of  bad  taste  is  now  appreciated  at 
its  true  valne,  and  that  there  is  nobody  out  of 
Broek,  who  does  not  look  upon  it  as  the  height 
of  absurdity.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  is  perhaps  the  spot  in  the  world  where  tk» 
greatest  quantity  of  money  is  aooumnlated ; 
this  village  arose  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  maritime  commerce  of  Holland,  and  the 
merchants  who  had  made  an  immense  ibrttine 
on  the  banks  df  the  stagnant  canals,  were 
very  happy  to  come  and  end  their  lives  amidst 
canals  rather  less  dirty,  and  which  they  oouid 
arrajDfge  according  to  their  fancy.  Their  de- 
scendants have  remained  there,  vegetating  nil. 
der  the  weight  of  their  opultoce,  b^ing  neiHier 
country  people  nor  citiaens,  making  dnring 
the  course  of  their  lives  one  or  two  visits  to  the 
Indies,  if  they  have  retaiiied  any  plantaiioiia 
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ihet^j  bat  hitving  done  this  they  become  ab- 
floMely  immoTable,  and  ignorant  of  the  exis- 
tenee  of  Hanover,  London,  or  BmsselSy  and 
eTery  thing  that  does  not  immediately  concern 
them.  After  this  let  any  one  deny  that  a  pipe 
affords  an  indemnity  for  qiany  enjoyments. 
Upon  the  whole  Broek  is  a  place  which  de- 
serves to  be  seen.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  there 
is  a  sensible  custom  which  might  be  imitated 
with  advantage.  All  these  bridges,  canals,  and 
paths  require  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  keep 
them  in  repair;  each  individual  contributes 
either  in  money  or  workmen.  A  large  board, 
placed  in  the  most  frequented  spot,  contains 
erery  week  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  inha- 
bitants who  have  remained  in  arrears  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty :  every  one  is  very 
canefal  to  avoid  this  public  exposure. 

From  Broek  we  went  to  Bucksloot,  through 
a  country  which  is  left  in  ^1  its  native  deform- 
ity, and  has  not  even  the  resource  of  being 
ridiculous.  Bucksloot,  situated  on  the  Y, 
opposite  to  Amsterdam,  is  a  tolerably  pretty 
Tillage.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  pro- 
menadsw,  and  on  Sundays  numerous  parties 
of  respectable  citizens  land  there.  It  is  there 
that  travellers  hire  carriages  to  go  to  Ncnrth 
Holland ;  we  had  tried  all  the  coachmen  in  the 
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place ;  and  we  can  say,  npon  better  gromids 
than  the  trayellers  who  judge  of  Blois,  that 
they  are  great  rogaes.  A  tongue  of  land  pro- 
jects beyond  it  towards  Amsterdam;  and  though 
it  was  very  narrow,  the  half  of  it  has  been  taken 
for  Hie  new  canal.  Upon  the  Custom-house, 
which  is  upon  the  end  of  this  promontory,  there 
is  a  lofty  gallery,  from  which  we  enjoyed  a 
most  magnificent  prospect.  The  sea  surrounded 
us  on  all  sides ;  a  thousand  vessels  coyered  its 
surface ;  Amsterdam  extended  opposite  to  us, 
upon  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  more  than  two 
leagues,  displaying  all  the  grandeur  of  its  port. 
It  is  from  this  point,  and  this  alone,  that  Am- 
sterdam must  be  viewed ;  for  when  seen  from 
the  land  side,  it  nowhere  has  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance; and  yet,  of  a  thousand  trayellers 
who  come  to  Amsterdam,  there  is  hardly  one 
who  enters  for  the  first  time  by  this  side.  At 
the  left  extremity  of  the  semicircle,  the  im- 
mense magasines  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  had  sunk  down  a  few  days  before,  with 
yery  large  quantities  of  grain,  shewed  their 
walls  oyerihrown,  their  roofs  suspended,  and 
their  floors  divided  in  the  midst  At  the  other 
end,  towards  the  Haarlem  Gate,  we  see  the 
remains  of  a  fortress ;  the  tower,  called  fifUmn^ 
which  recals  to  mind  the  unfortunate  Gilbert 
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d'Anutely  and  the  little  lodges  wbicli  those  rich 
citizens  have  had^bnilt  in  the  water, who  did  not 
think  themselyes  near  enough  to  it  upon  the 
quays.  The  whole  of  ihe  vast  interval,  full  of 
steeples,  trees,  buildings,  and  ships,  presents 
a  picture  resplendent  with  riches  and  variety. 
We  embarked  immediately,  in  order  to  ad- 
mire it  more  near  at  hand,  and  set  sail  in  a 
pretty  high  wind,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
one  of  the  party,  who  was  resolved  to  call  this 
a  voyage  by  sea.  This  passage  resembles  that 
liom  Rye  to  Portsmouth  across  the  road  of 
Spithead.  Having  now  arrived  in  a  city  which 
has  been  so  often  celebrated,  we  lay  down  the 
pen,  having  had  no  excuse  for  taking  it  up,  but 
the  desire  of  describing  a  country  hitherto 
aearly  unknown. 
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ICELAND  AND  IT§  INHABITANTS, 
By  Dr.  Gliehann. 


In  the  year  861, 'a  Norwegian  pirate,  of  the 
name  of  Nadod,  was  cast  on  the  island  of  lee- 
land,  and  gave  the  name  of  Sneeland  to  this 
country,  which  was  entirely  covered  with  snow. 
Three  years  later  a  Swede,  Gardar  Suafarsson, 
who  lived  in  Denmark,  and  had  heard  of  this 
discovery,  undertook  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  country;  he  sailed  quite  round  it,  and 
called  it  by  the  name  of  Gardarsholm.  Having 
wintered  there,  he  returned  in  the  lipring  of 
865,  and  reported  that  the  land  was  good  and 
well  wooded.  This  report  induced  a  Swede, 
Floke  Wilgerdarson,  to  go,  in  the  year  868, 
from  Rogaland  in  Norway,  to  settle  there.  That 
he  might  be  certain  of  finding  the  country,  be 
took  three  ravens  with  him,  according  to  whose 
flight  he  directed  his  course,  and  reached  the 
land,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and  ex- 
plored the  coasts,  where  he  found  much  drill- 
wood,  and  likewise  a  great  deal  of  floating  ico, 
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for  whidi  reason  he  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of 
Iceland,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  The 
country  however  did  not  please  him ;  he  left  it, 
and  on  his  retam  home  described  it  as  a  very 
indifferent  place  to  live  in.  Iceland  would 
thorefmre  in  ail  probability  have  long  continued 
onpeopled,  had  not  some  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances  conducted  settlers  thither. 

Harold  Haarfager  had  at  that  time  subdued 
tiie  whole  of  Norway,  which  induced*  many 
Norwegians  to  leave  their  own  country,  as  their 
antient  liberty  was  so  much  curtailed.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  several  Norwegians,  par- 
ticularly from  Drontheim,  repaired  to  Iceland, 
and  it  was  a  company  of  these  which  settled 
there  in  874,  under  the  conduct  of  Ingolf.  He 
had  duly  escamined  the  country  some  years 
before,  in  the  company  of  one  of  his  relations, 
named  Hiorleif,  and  these  two,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, may  be  considered  as  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  Iceland.  They  formed  a  settlement 
on  the  south-west  coast,  while  others  took  pos- 
session of  the  other  parts  of  the  island;  for  the 
emigration  from  Norway  continued,  so  that,  at 
length,  a  punishment  was  annexed  to  it.  The 
register,  called  Landnama  book,  shews  that, 
among  the  Norwegian  settlers,  there  were  also 
many  Danes  and  Swedes,  so  that  these  three 
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nations  may  be  regarded  as  the  anoeators  of  tiie 
Icelanders. 

It  appears  howeyer,  from  the  same  Landnama 
book,  that  these  first  settlers,  on  their  arriyal 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  found  va- 
rious articles,  such  as  crosses,  &c. ;  but  this,  at 
the  most,  would  only  indicate  a  temporary  visit 
of  some  Scotch  or  Irish  mariners.  For  there  ia 
no  proof  whatever  that  any  such  ever  resided 
here,  as  Are  Frode  affirms  Hhey  did. 

We  find  thiit  already  in  the  year  92H,  the 

country  had  a  constitution  which  was  nearly 

aiistocratical ;  and  that  it  had  been  divided 

into  four  provinces,  and  these  subdivided  into 

twelve  districts.    Once  every  year  a  general 

assembly  was  held  at  the  Thingwallewater  (i.e. 

Lake  Thingwalle)»  where  the  Lagmand,  in 

concert  with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 

country,  decided  all  important  concerns,  and 

passed  sentence  in  all  those  disputes  which  it 

had  not  been  possible  to  determine  by  their 

laws,  though  they  were  very  good  for  those 

times. 

The  country  retained  this  constitution  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  the  citisens  of  this 
northern  republic  distinguished  themselves  in 
many  respects.  In  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 
nodf  the  Icelanders  discovered  Oie^nland  and 
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the  oonntries  on  Hndsan's  Bay,  and  they  were 
therefore  the  first  discoyerers  of  that  part  of 
the  world  which  Columbus  found  again  some 
centuries  afterwards.  During  this  time,  in 
which  Europe  was  still  immersed  in  ignorance, 
poetiy  flourished  in  the  snowy  plains  of  Ice- 
land, and  the  historic  muse  gave  us  the  nume- 
rous int««sting  Sagas.  Among  the  poetical 
productions,  the  most  remarkable  are,  Wo- 
lunpa  and  Hawamaal ;  and  among  the  Sagas, 
Samund  Frodes  and  Snorro  Sturlesons  £dda, 
the  Heimskringla,  Herwarar  and  £yrbyggia 
Saga,  by  the  latter  author,  and  many  others. 
Among  the  historians,  we  must  mention  Are 
Frode,  and  among  the  historical  works  seyeral 
books  of  Icelandic  Annals. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  (981  to 
1000)  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Iceland, 
and  solemnly  accepted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  probably  made  but  little  change  in  the 
mode  cf  life  of  the  Icelanders.  The  old  Ice- 
landers were  but  little  acquainted  with  luxury 
and  refinement,  and  frequently  obliged  to  en- 
dure great  hardships;  though  we  may  infer,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  climate  was  formerly 
not  so  severe  as  it  now  is,  because  at  that  time 
both  com  grew  and  forests  flourished,  neither 
of  which  is  now  the  case.    The  Icelanders  of 
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that  period  emi^yed  themselves,  Vke  theic 
present  descendants,  in  fishing  and  in  bceedifiip 
cattle,  and  lived  as  thej  do  now,  in  dwellings 
made  of  wood  and  earth. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  aristocracy  threat- 
ened to  degenerate  into  oligarchy,  and  many 
civil  commotions  ensued,  the  end  of  which  was, 
that,  in  the  year  1261,  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  submitted  to  Hagen,  King  of  Norway, 
and  the  remaining  portion  did  the  same  three 
years  afterwards.  In  1380,  Iceland,  as  well  as 
Norway,  was  united  to  Denmark,  and  it  has 
ever  since  continued  subject  to  that  kingdom. 

This  union  of  the  republic  with  a  European 
monarchy  could  not  fail  to  have  great  influence 
on  the  national  character,  and  the  manners  of 
the  in|iabitants.  The  annual  assemblies  still 
indeed  continued,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  former  Stadtholders,  but  they  soon  lost  thetx 
antient  importance,  chiefly  from  the  oircunofc- 
stance  that  the  Norwegian,  and  in  the  sequel 
the  Danish*  kings  governed  the  country  with  so 
much  lenity  that  the  inhabitants  had  no  canse 
to  make  any  opposition.  But  the  oonseqnenoe 
of  this  change  in  the  government  was,  that  the 
Icelanders  were  not  permitted  to  make  ma- 
ritime expeditions  as  they  formerly  did,  and 
they  thus  gradually  lost  much  of  their  antient 
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ener^  and  admtjr.  Tiwir  conmeree  too,  sood 
fell  CDtireiy  into  the  kands  of  fordgnen,  and 
even  the  climate  began  to  deteriorate  by  de- 
grees. >2  othing,  in  short,  remained  unchanged, 
except  the  plain  honest  <Aaiacter  of  the  first 
inhabitants. 

Since  the  nnion  of  Iceland  with  Denmark,  it 
has  experienced  many  misfortanes.  In  the 
year  1402,  raged  the  dreadfnl  pestilenoe  called 
Hie  black  death,  which  carried  off  nearly  two- 
Hiirds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  followed  by 
many  other  disasters ;  for  example,  the  death 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  ;  and  almost  at 
the  same  period,  in  the  years  1419  to  1425, 
£&giish  pirates  from  Hull,  L<3rnn,  and  other 
sea-ports,  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  com- 
mitted depredations  on  the  Icelandic  coast,  and 
even  killed  the  SUdtholder  in  1512.  At  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  country  was 
again  desolated  by  an  epidemic  disorder,  which 
emrried  off  mainy  of  the  inhabitants.  From 
this  time  the  Icelanders  degenerated  into  idle- 
ness, ignorance,  and  superstition. 

Yet,  in  this  period  of  ndsfortnne,  in  the  foe- 
ginning  of  which  Sturla  Thordson  wrote  his 
Sturlunga  Saga,  the  intellectual  energy  of -the 
lortaoders  was  not  entirely  extinct;  and  so 
early  as  1690,  a  printing  press  was  established 
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in  Holani)  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
In  the  commencement  too  of  this  centary,  fiie 
Reformation  was  introdnced.  Gndbrand  Thor« 
laksen,  Amgrim  Jonas,  and  Bibm  a  Skard- 
saa,  are  men  of  that  epoch,  whose  names  de- 
€erve  respect  for  their  proficiency  in  the  sci- 
ences. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  serenteeth  centaiy 
the  Icelanders  were  in  some  measure  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hamburg  and  Bremen  mer- 
chants. The  piracies  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish still  continued  ;  and  in  the  year  1027,  they 
were  succeeded  eyen  by  the  Algerines,  who 
carried  away  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  eighteenth  century  too  was  memoraUe 
for  several  terrible  visitations.  In  1707,  the 
small-pox  destroyed  above  16,000  persons  ffrom 
1753  to  1750,  there  was  a  succession  of  years 
of  distress,  and  a  general  famine,  in  which 
above  10,000  persons  perished.  In  the  year 
1783  commenced  the  dreadful  volcanic  emp- 
tion  of  the  Skaptna  Jokul,  which  brought 
with  it  a  train  of  diseases  and  famine,  so  that 
the  population  of  the  island  was  again  dimi- 
nished by  the  destruction  of  nearly  11>000 
souls. 

The  progress  of  the  people  in  civilisation 
was  not  suspended  during  this  unhappy  pe- 
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liod ;  and  in  the  two  last  centuries,  Ice- 
land pan  boast  of  some  celebrated  men ;  for 
instance,  Thormodas  TorHias,Arnas  Magnans, 
and  Finnur  Jonson,  and  also  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Thorwaldson.  But  it  was  to  be  la- 
mented that,  with  this  increasing  refinement,  in 
the  eighteenth  centuiy,  luxury  and  extraya- 
gance  were  introduced.  Even  foreign  fashions 
began  to  appear.  Since  the  opulent  haye  be* 
come  acquainted  with  rum,  punch,  and  expen- 
sive wines,  the  poor  man  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  beer  and  mead,  French  wine,  and 
brandy.  Tea,  which  was  formerly  so  general, 
has  now  been  superseded  by  coffee ;  and  instead 
of  national  manufactures  for  clothing,  they  be- 
gin to  use  silk  and  velvet. 

The  Icelanders  are  of  middling  stature;  in 
the  north-west  part,  however,  generally  short 
and  robust ;  and,  according  to  Mackenzie's  ac- 
count, have  a  proportionably  longer  spine, 
which  Dr.  Gliemann,  however,  has  not  been 
able  to  perceive,  at  least  in  the  many  Icelanders 
living  at  Copenhagen.  The  head  is  of  the  mid- 
dle size,  the  countenance  open,  the  features, 
especially  of  the  women,  very  pretty,  but  the 
cheek-bones  rather  prominent.  They  have  all, 
without  exception,  fine  teeth,  fair  hair,-  but 
seldom  curled.     Corpulent  persons  are  very 
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rarely  met  with.  Hooker  thinks  he  has  ob- 
served that  the  women  have  generally  very  flat 
breasts,  which  is  said  to  be  caused  by  their 
bracing  them  tightly  from  their  youth.  In  Au- 
mundarfiord,  and  partly  too  in  Djnrefiord  and 
Sugandefiord,  they  suffer  the  beard  to  grow, 
and  also  differ  in  their  dress  from  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

The  Icelanders  are  very  hospitable.  Wh^e 
they  have  not  very  frequent  intercourse  with 
strangers,  they  are  uucorrupted,  and  in  general 
moral  and  pious.  They  can  almost  all  read 
and  write.  The  children  are  educated  at  home 
by  the  parents,  because  the  dwellings  are  so 
scattered,. and  the  country  in  some  places  so  im* 
passable,  that  they  cannot  go  to  school.  The 
most  enlightened  inhabUants  of  Iceland  are, 
according  to  Henderson,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
district  of  Oefiord. 

flistory  and  philoiagy  are  the  two  sciences 
to  which  the  Icelanders  have  chiefly  devoted 
themselves  for  several  years  past  We  meet 
with  many  persons  who  both  write  and  speak 
Latin,  and  are  not  unacquainted  with  tiie 
classics.  But  poetry,  which  was  fonnerly  so 
flourishing,  has  lost,  if  not  itsadmirers,  yet  its 
aotient  lustre.  The  better  educated  indiyidualay 
as  well  as  all  those  who  have  intereourse  with 
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Daoish  merchants,  understand  and  speak  Da- 
nish, which  is  not  very  different  from  the  Ice- 
landic, as  the  latter  is  properly  the  antient 
Unaltered  fundamental  language  of  the  two 
principal  Scandinavian  dialects,  the  Danish  and 
the  Swedish.  The  Icelandic  is  pretty  uniformly 
spoken  everywhere,  and  only  in  the  district  of 
Ostland  we  notice  a  singing  pronunciation,  re- 
sembling the  Norwegian. 

According  to  all  probability,  the  population 
was  much  more  numerous  during  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  this  island  than  it  is]  at  present, 
when  the  country  has  been  visited  with  dis- 
asters of  all  kinds  for  several  centuries,  and, 
what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  the  climate 
has  been  manifestly  growing  worse.  The  ac- 
counts we  have  of  the  population  of  the  country 
seem  to  prove  such  a  diminution.  Iceland  had, 
in  the  year  170*3 .        .        .    50,444  inhabitants. 
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about  34,000 

1760   . 

60,700 

1769   . 

46,201 

1778   . 

.    60,212 
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47,287 

1801   . 

47,207 

1804 

46,349 

1808   . 

48,063 

1816   . 

4T,207 

1823   . 

49,269 
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Of  the  47,207  persons,  according^  to  the  censufl 
ill  1801,  there  were  21,476  males  and  25,731  fe- 
males :  thus  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter 
to  the  former,  of  about  15  to  13.  According  to 
the  lists  of  births  and  deaths  during  ten  years, 
the  annual  average  was,  marriages  250,  births 
1,350,  and  deaths  1,250,  so  that,  according  to 
this  proportion,  there  ought  to  be  every  year  an 
increase  of  100  souls.  Though  there  have  becQ 
years  when  the  excess  has  been  from  six  to 
700  persons,  yet  a  larger  number  cannot  be 
assumed  as  regular,  because  unhealthy  years 
cany  off  as  great  a  number. 

An  extraordinary  number  of  children  die  be- 
fore their  tenth  year.  Dr.  Callisen  is  of  opinion 
that  the  custom,  which  has  been  gradually  in- 
troducing in  modem  times,  of  many  Icelandic 
women  not  weaning  their  children  themselves, 
but  putting  them  out  to  nurse,  when  they  aro 
fed  with  cows'-milk,  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  it.  As  the  daily  occupation  of  the 
men  consists  in  fishing,  they  do  not  in  ge- 
neral attain  to  so  great  an  age  as  the  women. 
When  they  have  reached  their  fiftieth  year,  they 
are  frequently  attacked  with  consumption  and 
disorders  in  the  lungs;  which  soon  terminate 
their  lives.  Besides  the  diseases  common  among 
children,  and  of  which  many  die  (ninety-six  of 
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a  sore  iliToat  in  1822),  one  of  the  most  fatal  is  a 
kind  of  rickets  which  frequently  prevails  in  the 
Westman  islands,  and  carries  off  all  the  new- 
bom  children.    Consiimption  and  apoplexy  are 
likewise  not  nncommon ;  ai>ont  the  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  deaths  are  occasioned  by  accidents, 
particularly  by  drowning  and  cold.    Dysentry, 
scnrvy,  jaundice,  dropsy,  are  indeed  pretty  ge- 
neral, but  not  so  fatal  as  the  above.    The  mor- 
tality is  the  greatest  when  bilious  and  nervous 
fevers  prevail,  as  they  often  become  epidemical. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  similar  diseases  are 
not  so  dangerous.    The  itch,  which  is  pretty 
common,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  want 
pf  cleanliness  among  the  Icelanders. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  entirely  unin- 
habited, and  the  population  is  extended  only 
oTcr  a  tract  along  the  coast  of  about  three  hun- 
dred square  miles.    The  Icelanders  for  the  most 
part  live  in  detached  scattered  dwellings,  and 
the  few  towns  and  trading  places  are  com- 
paratively so  inconsiderable,  that  they  scarcely 
deserve  this  name.    The  greater  number  of  the 
habitations,  among  which  we  here  and.  there 
see  a  church,  are  situated  in  the  grassy  vallies 
along  the  rivers.    During  the  summer  the  Ice- 
landers have  SeUr  or  Alpine  huts  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  cattle  at  that  time  pasture. 
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There  are  in  Iceland  but  few  buildings  of 
stone ;  some  are  of  wood,  bnt  by  far  the  greater 
part  are  constructed  in  the  following  manner. 
A  dwelling  (bai,  i.e.  farm)  generally  consists  of 
several  small  buildings  (hialey),  each  of  which 
has  its  particular  destination,  and  has  only  one 
division  ;  but  these  are  all  connected  together, 
and  thus  form  the  entire  dwelling.  The  ex- 
terior walls  are  of  turf,  generally  four  feet 
and  a  half  high,  four  feet  or  more  thick  below, 
and  only  three  feet  above,  and  ^re  often  cover- 
ed externally  with  green  sward, earth,  or  stones, 
which  makes  them  still  thicker.  The  roof^  are 
formed  of  trees  and  brushwood,  overlaid  with 
green  turf,  and  have  small  openings  to  admit 
the  light,  with  panes  of  glass,  or  very  thin 
sheep- skin.  The  inner  walls,  connecting  the 
several  divisions,  are  not  so  thick  as  the  ex- 
ternal ones,  and  are  likewise  made  of  turf. 
The  solid  outer  walls  contribute  much  to  the 
warmth,  but  tend  to  prom(»te  the  corruption  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  caused  in  these  apart- 
ments partly  by  the  want  of  cleanliness  and 
the  various  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
contained  in  them,  and  partly  because  the  fresh 
air  cannot  penetrate.  As  the  whole  building  is 
low,  and  both  the  walls  and  the  roof  are  cover- 
ed with  verdure  in  the  summer,  such  an  Ice« 
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landic  dwelling  resembles  a  little  hill.  The 
entrance  is  generally  towards  the  south,  and 
the  door  most  frequently  painted  red.  From  the 
passage  which  you  enter  through  this  door^issue 
the  entrances  to  the  yarious  separate  apart- 
ments, which  serve  as  their  sitting-room,  bed* 
chamber,  kitchen,  store-room  or  dairy,  stabler, 
&c.  The  inner  space  is  sometimes  fitted  up 
for  a  guest  chamber,  or  room  for  strangers,  and 
one  of  the  adjoining  apartments  for  a  bathing- 
room.  The  outer  divisions  serve  as  store-rooms 
for  provisions,  fish,  household  implements, 
and  one  of  them  for  a  smithy.  The  larger 
dwellings  have  separate  stables  for  the  horses, 
cows,  and  sheep ;  but  the  smaller  have  only  one 
stable,  and  even  the  poorest  cottager  who  pos- 
sesses but  a  single  cow  has  a  place  apart  for 
her. 

Adjoining  the  houses  we  commonly  find  an 
inclosed  space,  and  several  hay>stacks,  which 
are  covered  with  green  turf.  In  the  district  of 
Ostland  they  generally  have  barns  or  small 
out-houses,  in  which  the  hay  is  kept  daring 
the  winter.  In  this  part  of  Iceland,  too,  W6 
not  unfrequently  see  the  houses  thatched  with 
sea-reed  grass,  which  grows  here  in  abundance. 

The  Icelandic  churches  are  not  much  better 
than  the  dwellings ;   they  are  so  low  that  you 
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may  touch  the  celling  with  your  hand  ;  rather 
broader  than  the  houses,  and  the  walls  wains- 
coted, so  that  the  earth  is  not  seen.  The  altar 
stands  generally  on  the  east  side ;  there  is  also 
a  font,  and  the  chancel  is  usually  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  church.  Besides  the 
pulpit,  which  is  found  almost  everywhere,, 
there  are  in  many  churches  pews,  at  least  for 
the  women. 

The  Icelanders,  for  the  most  part,    dress 
themselves  in  stuffs  of  their  own  manufacture; 
but  the  women,  as  wc  have  already  said,  often 
wear  silk  and  other  foreign  manufactures.  The 
men  in  general  dress  like  seamen,  in  a  short 
jacket  of  a  blue,  grey,  or  black  colour,  trow- 
sers  of  the  same,  worsted  stockings,  and  half- 
boots  made  of  ox  or  sheep-skin,  with  the  hair 
or  wool  rubbed  off,  but  without  heels,  and  fas- 
tened with  straps  across  the  foot.    Sometimes 
they  are  made  of  undressed  seal-skin.     The 
fishermen  wear  cloaks  of  sheep  or  seal-skin, 
frequently  with  a  hood.    They  likewise  wear 
round  hats,    with  their  hair  hanging    down. 
Such  as  do  not  belong  to  the  lower  class  dress 
like  the  civilized  people  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  even  the  poorer  people  have  generally 
a  better  habit,  which  they  put  on  when  they  go 
to  church,  or  on  other  festive  occasions. 
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The  dreaa  of  the  womeD  is  more  complex  aad 
diversified:  they  wear  jackets  and  pctticoata, 
and  above  these  a  full  black  dresa  laid  in  many 
folds,  which  the  more  weallhy  adorn  with  silver 
buckles.  The  under  petticoats  are  sometimes 
trimmed  a(  (he  edge  with  several  rows  of  ribbon, 
and  above  have  three  large  silver  buttons.  The 
aproD  is  fastened  to  them  by  means  of  a  girdle, 
which  Is  ornamented  wilh  raised  silver  or  brass 
plates.  The  jackets  are  for  the  most  part  black, 
wilh  loDg  tight  sleeves  ;  the  jacket  is  trimmed 
in  front  wilh  velvet  with  eyelet  holes  sometimes 
worked  in  silver  or  gold ;  the  seams  behind  are 
likewise  edged  with  velvet.  Ronnd  the  throat 
they  wear  a  small  standing  collar  about  three 
fingers  broad,  edged  with  silver,  or  gold  and 
silver  lace.  Often  too  Ihey  wear  a  girdle  or 
zone  of  vclvcl,  with  silver  claaps.  When  they 
go  out  of  the  house  to  church,  or  othervrise, 
thej  throw  over  a  kind  of  hood  or  mantle,  ge- 
nerally made  of  black  stulf,  bound  down  the 
front  with  two  stripes  of  clolh  of  a  different 
colour,  wliich  are  more  or  less  ornamented  vrilh 
silver  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
wearer.  Itoand  lieir  head  they  wear  a  large 
while  handkerchief,  and  above  ibis,  one  of 
finer  lexlare,  so  as  to  form  an  inclined  cone 
half  a  yard  high,  or  a  horn  projecting  forwards. 
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round  which  they  also  twist  a  silk-  or  cotton 
handkerchief^  that  it  may  sit  close  to  the  head 
and  the  hair  be  entirely  hid.  Round  the  neck 
they  wear  a  velvet  tippet,  or  else  merely  throw 
over  it  a  silk  or  cotton  handkerchief.  This  tip- 
pet, as  well  as  the  head-dress,  is  more  or  less 
trimmed  with  silver  buttons,  or  other  orna- 
ments, a^ording  to  the  fortnne  of  the  wearer. 
The  whole  of  the  silver  in  the  dress  of  a  woman 
of  distinction  may  be  worth  four  hundred  rix 
dollars.  The  shirts  of  the  men,  as  also  the 
shifts  of  the  women,  are  mostly  made  of  stuff 
or  flannel,  very  rarely  of  linen. 

The  whole  family  work  together  with  the  ser- 
vants of  both  sexes,  and  prepare  every  things 
necessary  for  food  and  clothing.    In  winter 
they  rise  at  about  six  or  seven,  and  immediately 
commence  the  labours  of  the  day.    One  attends 
to  the  sheep;  a  second  to  the  other  cattle. 
Some  prepare  ropes  of  wool  or  horse-hair;  a 
third  is  in  the  ismithy,  and  thus  each  has  hia 
particular  occupation.  The  women  for  the  most 
part  spin  on  distaffs,  sometimes  also  on  the 
wheel,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  men,  knit  and 
weave,  while  others  are  employed  in  making 
iisbing-dresses,  or  carding  and  cleaning  the 
wool.   While  all  are  thus  engaged,  one  member 
of  the  family  reads  aloud  to  the  rest,  generally 
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in  a  singing  tone.  Hence  we  find  in  almoal 
ererj  htnise  some  books,  containiDg  tales  or 
glories,  which  thej  use  tor  this  purpose,  [and 
these  boolcs  are  exchanged  with  neighboariog 
families  for  others,  so  that  there  is  no  want 
of  variety.  This  exchange  commonly  takes 
place  in  the  church,  where  some  atwajis  attend, 
even  in  the  severest  seasons.  They  sometimes 
amuse  themselves  witli  a  game  at  draughts  or 
chess,  in  which  they  are  pretty  expert,  or  else 
play  at  cards. 

The  Icelaudors  have  no  iialionai  dance ;  their 
ainging  is  very  monotoooas,  and  their  heroic 
poems  are  recited  in  a  screaming  voice. 

The  Icelanders  divide  the  day  and  night,  or 
four  and  twenty  hours,  into  nine  portions.  The 
time  from  midnight  to  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  is  called  otta,  from  three  to  six  mid- 
morgum,  frooi  six;  to  nine  dagmal,  from  nine' to 
twelve  hactei,  from  noon  to  half'-pnstone,  mid- 
mundai  from  half-past  one  to  three,  noon ;  from 
three  to  six,  miduraftur ;  from  six  to  nine, 
natmal :  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  midnat. 

The  chief  beverage  of  the  Icelanders  is  sour 
milk,  wiiich  is  mixed  with  water,  nnd  called 
Syre;  atid  curds  or  skier.  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  they  use  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
lHtt(er,  which  the;  prefer  ansatted  and  very 
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old ;  when  they  have  no  batter  they  .eat  tallow. 
They  likewise  make  cheese,  though  but  rarely, 
and  very  indifferent.  Their  principal  dishes 
are  fish,  mutton,  beef,  with  very  few  vege- 
tables ;  they  seldom  use  salt  to  their  food. 
To  grind  their  corn  they  employ  hand-mills, 
though  not  frequently,  as  the  trading  ships 
import  flour ;  as  also  wine,  beer,  brandy,  and 
other  articles,  which  are  now  considered  as 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  thus  in  Iceland,  as 
other  countries,  all  colonial  productions'  are 
to  be  had.  The  Icelanders  use  very  much 
snuff,  which  they  carry  about  with  them  in 
small  horn  boxes. 

Joumies  are  constantly  performed  on  horse- 
back by  both  sexes;  and  if  the  distance  is 
great,  they  always  have  some  additional  horses, 
in  order  to  change,  in  case  the  first  horse  should 
be  fatigued.  The  horses  are  fastened  one  be* 
hind  the  other ;  and  thus,  where  there  is  much 
luggage,  there  is  sometimes  a  long  row  of 
them.  The  baggage  is  fastened  on  a  pack- 
saddle  made  of  turf,  and  hangs  down  on  each 
side.  Before  commencing  a  journey,  the  Ice- 
lander generally  says  a  short  prayer.  His 
principal  joumies  are  from  the  vallies  along^ 
the  rivers,  to  the  coast,  in  order  to  fish,  or  to 
exchange  his  maaufactnres  in  the  trading  towns 
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for  otlier  goods,  or  else  from  one  district  to 
another,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  hay-making. 
As  early  as  Febniary,  great  numbers  begin  to 
prepare  for  their  jonrney  to  the  soutli  and 
western  parts  of  the  coast,  whence  they  repair 
to  tbe  sea,  if  the  weather  permits,  lu  the  be- 
ginning of  May  they  retnm  borne,  but  leave 
their  fish  behind.  Towards  the  middle  of  June 
the  Icelander  commences  his  second  journey, 
when  he  carries  with  iiijn  all  bis  goods,  sach  as 
wool,  tallow,  batter,  meat,  &c.  in  order  to  ex- 
change them  for  other  necessaries,  which  he 
takes  home  with  the  fish  which  have  not  been 
■old.  On  the  exlensive  and  desolate  heaths 
which  they  have  to  cross,  we  frequently  flnd,  on 
the  borders  of  them,  fixed  halting  places ;  at 
these,  each  traveller  commonly  lays  a  stone  in 
a  certain  spot,  so  thkt  at  length  a  lai^  p|Io  is 
formed.  Piles  of  this  kind  are  met  with  in 
Oexnedal,  and  many  other  places. 


CAPTAIN  LITKE'S 
ACCOUNT  OF  TWO  EXPEDITIONS  * 

TO 

THE  COASTS  OF  NOVA  ZEMBLA; 

Undertahen  hy  kim  in  the  Yean  1821-^1823, 

By  Command  of  the  Russian  Goverament. 

Nova  ZBMBLA,for  a  long  time  interestiiig  oidy 
the  geograplier,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Russian  Government  at  the  period  when  Europe^ 
after  desolatory  wars  of  five  and  twenty  years» 
saw  itself  reanimated  with  the  spirit  of  disoo- 
very.  In  the  year  1819,  Rnssia  sisnt  a  brig 
fVom  Archangel,  nnder  the  command  of  Cap* 
tain  Lasarew,  with  orders  accurately  to  survey 
the  hitherto  so  imperfectly  known  coasts  of  this 
Island,  and  to  lay  them  down  on  charts.  La- 
sarew  sailed  towards  the  beginning  of  summer. 
When  he  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zembia, 
he  found  them  surrounded  with  a  solid  mass 
of  ice,  and  the  sea  filled  with  so  large  a  quantity 
of  flakes  of  ice,  that  the  passage  was  constantly 
hemmed  and  retarded.    The  necessity  of  com- 
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batting  these  difficultiBa  for  two  months,  added 
to  the  damp  and  cold  atmosphere,  had  so  de- 
bilitated the  crew,  that  Lasarew,  after  having 
determined  only  a  single  spot  on  the  western 
coast  of  Nova  Zembia,  found  himself  -oblig-ed 
to  return  to  ArcbanKel  in  the  month  of  August, 
which  is  JQSt  the  most  favourable  period  for 
navigation  in  those  seas.  The  whole  crew 
flufiered  by  the  scurvj,  and  was,  in  fact,  so 
enfeebled,  that  it  could  scarcely  do  the  duties 
of  the  ahip.  When  arrived  in  the  harbour  of 
Archangel,  Lasarew  was  obliged  to  send  nine- 
teen of  his  sailors  to  the  hospital,  where  several 
of  them  died  soon  after. 

The  Government  was  not  deterred  either  l^ 
the  ill  success  of  the  expedition,  or  bj  the 
impression  occasioned  by  the  many  reports 
which  were  circulated,  partly  of  the  unhcalth' 
incss  of  the  climate,  and  partly  of  the  impraC' 
ticability  of  eifecting  a  landing  on  those 
inhospitable  coastK.  It  was  scusiblc  that  the 
Buocess  of  similar  enterprises  in  these  icy  seas 
depended  on  the  influence  of  several  circum- 
stances, particularly  such  as  produce  either  an 
increase  or  a  dimittution  in  the  masses  of  ice. 
Almost  all  Polar  vojagea  prove  the  great  di£Fe- 
renoe  which  these  obstacles  cauac,  in  the  same 
latitude,  and  in  the  same  season.    Thus  the 
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voyage  of  Lieutenant  Lasarew,  even  in  the 
case  that  it  could  have  been  continued  to  a 
more  favourable  season,'  would  prove  notfauig, 
and  still  less  as  he  was  obliged  to  conclude 
it  at  the  beginning  of  August. 

In  the  year  1821  it  was  determined  to  ,equip 
a  new  expedition ;  a  vessel  was  built  at  Arch- 
angel, the  command  of  which  was  entrusted 
to.  me.  Government  spared  no  expense  to 
provide  the  expedition  with  every  means  for 
attaining  the  object  desired.  The  fine  brig  of 
Nova  Zembla  was  furnished  with  provisions 
and  other  stores  for  a  year,  the  best  which 
could  be  procured  in  Archangel.  The  com- 
n^ander  had  the  choipe  of  his  officers  and 
crew. 

Thus  equipped,  the  Nova  Zembla  sailed  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1821 ;  experience  had  just 
shewn  that  an  earlier  departure  would  unne- 
cessarily expose  the  crew  to  all  the  dangers  of 
a  Polar  voyage. 

The  vessels  which  sail  from  Archangel  into 
the  Northern  Ocean,  generally  steer  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  White  Sea  and  a  large 
sand  bank,  extending  from  north  to  south,  at  a 
distance  of  6  to  20  Italian  miles  from  the  ooast. 
I,  however,  resolved  like  my  predecessor,  to 
follow  the  shorter  course  to  the  east  of  thisbank^ 
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towards  C^ipe  Kmd^.  During  the  first  days 
of  Oitir  ¥oy«ige  We  ^yasced  ao  slowly,  tiurt  on 
the  eveBlng  of  |the  18tli  of  July  we  were  only 
at  Sea-horse  Island.  We  sailed  with  a  pretty 
brisk  wind  towards  the  nortii,  in  the  hope  of 
beiB^  aUejto  reach  the  Northern  Ocean  en  the 
following  morning. ;  hat  on  the  morning  of  the 
IMi,  the  ship  suddenly  nin  upon  asand  bank. 
The  wind  had  very  fortunately  abated  about 
half  an  hour  befoie;  had  this  not  been  the 
ease,  ctar  ship  W6uld  most  probably  have  beeA 
dismasted*  All  endeavours  to  get  the  brig 
afloat  again  were  fi^tless,  as  the  ebb  was  too 
"violent^  running  flmir  knots  #n  hour,  and  we 
were  therefore  obliged  to  wait  for  the  tide. 
Though  we  had  lightened  the  fore  part  of  the 
ship,  it  was,  notwltiistanding,  so  much  incHned 
to  one  side  by  the  ebb,  that  I  evdry  moment 
feared  she  Would  be  laid  on  her  side.  At  low 
water  our  ship  was  quite  on  dry  g^und,  so 
that  the  <^cers^d  sailors  walked  round  her 
without  wetting  their  feet.  It  was  a  norcl 
sight  to  dee  a  ship  with  all  her  Sail$  sptead,  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  sand  island,  which  had 
suddenly  risen  ftom  the  sea.  It  could  not, 
however,  be  long  before  the  bank  would  be 
again  under  water;  we  could  not  anticipate 
what  fate  awaited  our  brig.    All  measures/or 
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her  seonrity  were  adopted :  when  the  tide  came 
in,  she  got  safely  from  the  hank,  after  receiVing 
some  violent  shocks,  from  which  she,  however, 
sustained  no  injury. 

After  we  bad  remained  at  anchor  in  the  open 
sea  for  a  whole  day,  we  continued  our  voyage* 
and  on  the  22nd  of  July  sailed  into  the  Ocean. 
We  here  experienced,with  cold  weather,  violent 
and  frequently  contrary  winds,  which  lasted 
till  the  29th,  and  permitted  us  to  move  neither 
backwards  nor  forwards.  The  wind  now 
changed,  and  on  the  31st  of  July  we  met  with 
enormous  masses  of  ice,  which  prevented  our 
sailing  along  tli^  coast.  We  were  forced  to 
combat  with  these  obstacles  for  two  weeks.  To 
whatever  point  of  the  coast  we  bent  onr  course, 
we  always  met  with  more  or  less  firm  chains  of 
ice  ;  to  judge  by  the  depth  of  the  sea,  we  were 
often  near  the  coast,  but  were  unable  to  recog- 
nise it  on  account  of  the  thick  fogs  which 
covered  every  object  aroun^^S^.  After  many 
fruitless  attempts,  we  at  lengtjbi  discovered  llhe 
coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  ontiiie  lOth  ofAii(9«8t, 
in  70^  30'.  It  seemed  to  be  entirely  sunlMinied 
with  a  ridge  of  ice,  six  Italian  mi|es  Ikoad. 
We  sailed  along  this  solid  mass  of  ice,  an 4 
finding  it  to  be  impossible  to  approach  the 
coast  any  closer  at  this  point,  I  was  obliged  to 
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seek  a  more  conTenient  landing*  place.  Think- 
ing that  the  southern  side  of  the  island  would 
probably  be  sooner  cleared  of  the  ice  than  the  }■ 

northern,  I  endeavoured  to  make  for  its  south 
point;  but  we  found  every  where  the  same 
insurmountable  barriers.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  August  we  were  suddenly  becalmed, 
and  the  brig  was  in  great  danger  of  being  shut 
up  in  the  ice,  but  we  were  fortunately  rescued 
from  it  by  an  east  wind. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August  we 
descried,  at  a  distance  of  scarcely  15  Italian 
miles,  a  small  part  of  the  coast,,  at  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  island ;  the  Aer  parts  were 
surrounded  with  solid  ice.  The  sea  was  open 
towards  the  east,  and  we  therefore  hastened  to 
reach  the  str^dfo  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the 
island  pf  Waigatz.  I  flattered  myself  with 
being  able  at  least  to  determine  the  latitude  of 
this  strait,  butwe  had  scarcely  been  sailing 
one  hour,  when*'^e  floating  masses  of  ice, 
^'  following  the  same  course,  bad  attached  them- 
'  selves  to  the  immoveable  blocks  on  the  coast, 
and  extended  towards  the  soi;th  as  far  as  the 
eye  comld  ridach. 

All  attem^s  hitherto  made  prove  that  the 
sea  which  washes  the  c^sts  of  Nova  Zembla, 
from  the  72^  of  latitude  to  its  southern  point. 
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and  even  aa  far  m  the  ishnd  of  Waigatt^  is 
covered  with  solid  masses  of  ice,  and  thaA 
we  must,  therefore,  ikot  expect  any  si^ccess  from 
this  side.  These  o<msiderattoiis  iadneed  me 
to.  leaTC  the  south'  coast,  and. steer  towards  iJie 
nortiii  side  of  Nova  Zembla,  tfaoti|^  it  was  nai 
probable  that  we  should  be  more  folrtnlmte 
there. 

Meantime  we  sensibly  felt  the  appioadi  of 
autumn ;  the  weather,  though  less  damp,  was 
iold;  the  thermtmietei*  seldom  rose  above  the 
freedng  point,  and  we  had  much  siiow» 

Ob  the  14th  of  August  we  saw  on  the  fields 
of  ice  which  s^irounded  us,  several  herds  of 
sea-^horses ;  they  seemed  much  alarmed  at  the 
first  shots  we  fired,  but  appeared  peilectly 
ittdiffbreilt  to  the  succeeding  ones. 

It  was  not  mi  the  evening  that  we  were  aUe 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  these  fields  of  ioe. 
We  kept  constantly  close  to  the  thick  ice  whidh 
surrounded  the  coast,  witidut  being  able  to 
see  the  latter.  We  pursued  a  northerly  direc- 
tion till  the  19th  of  August,  when  the  ship  Was 
driven  by  a  violent  hurricane  mote  than  60 
miles  into  the  open  sea.  When  it  had  abated, 
we  returned  to  the  coast,  but  we  were  soon 
stopped  by  an  extensive  ice  field.  This  new 
obstacle,  for  which  we  were  not  prepared  at  so 
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great  a  distance  from  the  coast,  deprived  me 
of  all  hope  of  being  able  to  reacb  the  coast  of 
Nora  Zembia,  doring  the  course  of  this  aam- 
mer ;  but  od  the  other  haild,  my  ship  bein|^  in 
good  condition,  the  crew  healthy,  and  in  high 
spirits,  1  resolved  to  contiooe  m;  endeavoun 
till  the  end  of  August.  On  the  21st,  a  noleat 
wind  and  a  clonily  sky  obliged  me  to  lie  to  ; 
bat  OD  the  22nd,  the  weatber  being  Icbb  nnfa- 
Touiable,  1  made  another  attempt  to  reacli  the 
coast,  with  a  fresh  breese  from  the  south, 
which  proved  successful.  We  descried  itsoon 
after  mid'day,  in  latitude  72^°.  It  vas  formed 
of  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  covered  with 
■now,  and  was  at  this  time  clear  of  ice. 

It  being  impossible  to  make  the  part  which  1 
•aw  agree  with  the  maps,  1  was  in  doubt  re- 
specting the  point  in  which  we  were.  To  de- 
termine the  question,  1  steered  in  the  direction 
towards  Strait  Matotschkin,  which  divides  Nova 
Zembia  into  two  islands;  an  accurate  survey 
of  which,  as  amain  object  of  the  examination, 
was  particularly  recommended  in  my  instrao- 

The  latitude  of  thia  Strait  varies  on  several 
eharts,  between  73*  at/  ^nd  75°.  The  first  is 
probably  the  most  correct,  because  it  is  the 
only  one  fouitded  on  astronomical  observations. 
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made  indeed  fifty  years  ago.  I  examined  with 
the  neatest  attention  the  traet  of  coast  lying 
between  73^  and  74^,  but  no  point  of  it  corres- 
ponded with  the  situation  assigned  by  the  maps 
to  the  Matdtschkin:  there  was  no  saflBdent 
reason  to  take  any  one  of  the  Galphs  we  saw, 
for  the  month  of  so  broad  a  strait  Unfotta- 
nately,  the  continued  east  wind  would  not 
allow  me  to  approach  so  near  the  coast  as  I 
desired.  After  penetrating  to  74^^  bey<md 
which  the  Strait  could  not  be  supposed  to  lie, 
I  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  the  south,  t^ugh 
the  sea  towards  the  north  was  quite  free  from 
ice ;  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  surtey 
of  this  strait  was  a  main  point  of  my  instmo- 
tions. 

From  73*  the  coast  suddenly  changed  its 
form,  and  presented  only  lofty  mountains,  the 
summits  of  which  were  coYcred  with  snow,  the 
steep  sides  and  projections,  on  which  no  snow 
could  lie,  shewed  only  the  naked  rock.  The 
clouds  sometimes  breaking,  enabled  us  to  see 
the  ridgts  of  mountains  in  the  interior  covered 
with  snow.  A  few  water-fowl,  and  now  and 
then  a  sea-horse,  were  the  only  living  creatures 
that  we  saw  in  this  fpSen  waste« 

On  our  return  to  the  souths  the  wind  did 
not  permit  us  to  approach  the  coast.    On  the 
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36tli  in  the  morning  we  perceived  the  hut  of 
some  iiea-hone  banters,  close  oa  the  shore  ;  as 
it  mii^tat  perhapa  be  inhabited,  we  fired  a  gun, 
but  nobody  appeared.  This  spot  might  be  the 
island  known  on  maps  by  the  name  of  MitjU' 
scbew  ;  I  therefore  examined  with  the  greatest 
attention  the  coast  extending  to  the  south,  bat 
I  conld  discover  nothing  of  the  strait,  thongli 
the  ship  was  only  six  miles  from  the  coast.  I 
might  perhaps  have  obtained  some  insight  into 
this  subject  b;  sending  oat  the  longboat,  but  r 
violent  wind  blowing  from  shore,  prevented  it, 
and  besides  more  time  would  have  been  re- 
qowMl,  dum  we  could  spare. 

On  fte  evening  of  the  28th  of  August, 
we  reached  73°  of  latitude  for  the  second 
time.  It  now  ^pKBied  that  we  bad  sailed  past 
tbe  strait  witbont  fierceiving  it,  which  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
obaits.  I  however  determined  to  spend  the 
few  remaming  days  in  making  a  survey  of  a 
ooosidcaable  part  of  the  south  coast 

Proceeding  in  thia  direction,  we  perceived 
on  a  promontory,  (which  proved  in  the  sequel 
to  be  Geeae-cape)  a  large  but  of  some  sea-horse 
hniiters,  in  latitude  TV.  In  order  to  have  a 
nearer  view  of  it  we  approached  tbe  coast; 
but  tbe  depth  suddenly  decreased  from  10  to  3 
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fathoms,  and  the  brig  struck  Tiolently  upon  a 
rock.  To  lessen  the  danger,  we  turned  her  to 
the  windward,  but  before  we  reached  a  deeper 
part  of  the  water,  she  struck  for  a  second  time 
upon  a  rock.  Nothing  but  the  promptitude 
and  skill  of  the  sailors  saved  the  ship,  which 
would  have  been  inevitably  dashed  to  piece» 
by  a  third  shock. 

On  the  28th  of  August  the  horizon  was  co- 
vered with  a  thick  fog,  the  snow  descended  in 
large  flakes,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with 
drifting  ice.  To  avoid  any  delay,  we  continued 
our  voyage  southward  along  the  coast.  To- 
wards  noon  the  fogs  fortunately  dispersed^  but 
only  to  show  us  a  long  series  of  ice  fields  which 
joined  the  coast,  and  extended  towards  the 
north  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  thus 
found  myself  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  labouring  against  the  fresh  north  gale,  in 
order  to  come  out  of  the  narrow  channel  in 
which  I  found  myself  enclosed.  It  was  not 
till  the  dOth,  that  I  succeeded  in  doubling  the 
northern  part  of  this  mass  of  ice,  which  might  be 
about  30  miles  in  length. 

September  having  set  in,  it  was  time  to  think 
of  returning  to  Archangel,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  1 1th  of  September,  after  a  difficult  navi- 
gation through  the  White  Sea. 
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This  expedition  of  1821  did  not  answer  the 
espectations  of  Government.  If  the  fruitless 
attempts  to  find  the  Mololachkin  straits  raised 
doubts  respecting  tl)e  situation  of  tbis  impurt- 
ant  point,  the;  ho  it  ever  removed  the  erroneous 
notion  that  some  physical  revolution,  like  that 
vrhicb  bad  blocked  up  the  coasts  of  Old  Green- 
land, had  rendered  Nova  Zembla  inaccessible. 
For  the  Expedition  had  shewn  that  the  west 
coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  from  latitude  72"  to 
75*  and  perhaps  to  the  northernmost  point,  was 
free  from  ice.  'J'hese  motives  induced  tbe 
Gavemmentto  send  another  expedition  under 
my  command  in  the  followinjc  year. 

As  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  approacli  the 
coast  of  Nova  Zembia  before  the  beginning  of 
July,  Government  resolved,  that  dnring  the 
Brstbalf  of  the  summer  we  should  survey  the 
coast  of  Lapland,  from  Holy  Cape  to  the  bay 
of  Kola. 

The  more  extensive  object  of  this  new  ex- 
pedition, made  it  necessary  for  me  to  put  to 
sea  aa  soon  as  the  season  and  weather  per- 
mitted: but  our  departure  was  unfortunately 
delayed  by  unforeseen  obstacles  till  tlie  21st  of 
June.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1822.  we  cast 
anchor  in  sight  of  the  lokan  Islands,  to  ihc 
west  of  Holy  Capp.     Troni  this  place  we  com- 
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menced  the  sunrey  of  tlie  coasts  of  Laphmd, 
and  by  astronomical  obsenrations  accurately 
determined  tiie  sitnation  of  the  lokan  islands, 
also  of  Nakujew  and  seven  other  islands. 
Reindeer  and  Kildjui  island,  andthe  monlii  of 
the  bay  of  Kola.  The  intermediate  tracts  of 
coast  were  only  cnrsorily  surveyed.  During 
the  course  of  these  observations,  I  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  convincing  myself  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  existing  charts,  and  of  clear- 
ing up  and  correcting  many  of  their  errors. 

In  the  course  of  the  survey  we  had  repeated 
interviews  with  the  Laplanders,  who  had  left  their 
winter  habitations,  and  come  down  to  the  coast 
for  the  summer  fishery.  They  supplied  us  with 
abundance  of  fresh  fish,  at  very  reasonable 
charges,  and  sometimes  with  live  rein-deer,  wbiefa 
greatly  contributed  to  preserve  the  health  of  ovk 
crew. 

We  took  in  fresh  water,  in  the  harbour  of 
Saint  Catharine,  and  some  live  sheep  at  Kola, 
and  on  the  3d  of  Augpnst,  with  a  brisk  S.  B.  wind, 
set  sail  for  Nova  Zembla. 

Our  passage  through  the  Icy  Sea  was  rapid, 
and  without  accident.  Though  the  mitd  and 
rainy  winter  which  had  prevailed  in  the  nortiiem 
latitudes,  allowed  me  to  suppose  the  ice  would 'not 
present  so  many  great  obstacles  as  last  season,  I 
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bod  adopted  every  precaution  whicb  prodence 
could  suggest.  In  Taot,  on  the  8tli  of  August, 
witliout  having  met  with  any  ice,  we  descried 
the  coast  of  Nova  Zembia  in  73°  near  to  an  un- 
named small  bay.  Wo  sailed  us  close  along  the 
coast  as  possible,  and  towards  noon  reached 
Musbmom  £aj,  six  miles  from  the  above  men- 
tioned bay.  At  four  o'clock  wc  saw  the  small 
islaud  of  Pankow,  at  the  enttanee  of  Matotschkjn 
Strait,  soon  after  the  strait  itself,  and  lastly  the 
island  of  Mi^uschew,  lying  towards  thr  north 
side  of  it.  Thus  we  discovered  this  strait  re- 
specting whicb  we  were  before  iu  doubt,  in  tho 
same  spot  where  1  had  supposed  it  to  exist.  The 
accnrate  observations  wbicb  we  now  possess, 
prove  sufficiently  tliat  the  strait  eould  only  be 
discovered  from  the  island  of  Pankow.  Last 
ye&i  we  bad  sailed  at  rather  a  greater  diatBDCe 
from  the  coast,  so  that  we  did  not  see  tbc  island, 
and  consequently  missed  the  strait. 

The  brig  was  already  at  the  entrance  of  the 
strait,  when  contrary  winds,  the  increasing  dark' 
ness,  the  rapid  falling  of  the  mercury  in  Ibo  ba- 
rometer, obliged  lis  to  defer  the  examination  of  it 
to  another  lime,  and  to  continue  our  course  to 
the  north. 

On  the  Stii  of  August  wc  were  favoured  wrlli 
a  strong  land  (ftnd,  so  that  on  tho  evening  of 
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that  day  we  were  in  74P  45'.  Near  an  island 
which  we  recogniased  to  be  the  Admiralty  Island 
Df  Captain  Baerends,  the  depth  of  the  sea  sud- 
denly decreased  to  seven  fathoms,  and  did  not 
increase  again  till  we  took  an  almost  directly 
opposite  course.  If  the  wind  had  been  less 
favourable,  the  vessel  would  have  been  in  great 
danger :  perhaps  this  is  the  place  where  Captain 
Wood  stranded  in  1676. 

On  the  10th  of  August  we  were  in  75^  5(/ 
north  latitude,  and  58®  east  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  The  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  had  a 
dreary  appearance,  and  was  distinguished  only  by 
some  glaciers.  The  mountains  which  formed 
the  coast  were  lower  than  those  we  had  seen  hi 
73*^  and  74%  but  very  steep,  and  almost  entirely 
covered  with  snow. 

This  day,  we,  for  the  first  time  saw  icebergs ; 
they  were  few  in  number,  and  did  not  hinder  us 
from  continuing  our  course  to  the  north-east, 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  i  1th  of  August,  we 
met  with  ice-fields,  between  which,  and  the 
coast,  there  was  a  free  passage.  At  half  past 
eight  we  discovered  the  Cape,  beyond  which  the 
coast  evidently  fends  to  the  south-east.  In  the 
bay  towards  the  west  lie  the  islands,  which,  from 
their  position,  seem  to  be  those  called  the  Orange 
Islands,  by  Baerends.    1  was  persuaded  that  I 


had  now  reached  the  extreme  point  of  Novii 
Zembla,  a  large  <]uaDlity  of  drift  wood,  whicli 
'  could  only  coDie  from  the  Carian  Sea,  seemed 
to  confirm  my  opioiou.  But  in  orJcr  to  remove 
all  iloulit,  1  determined  to  continue  my  course, 
notwithstanding  tlie  thick  fog  which  veiled  every 
thing  around  us  in  darkness.  Toviaids  noon  thu 
crashing  of  the  ice  in  the  north,  east,  and  ucst, 
and  the  quantity  of  loose  flalces  of  ice  on  every 
side,  obliged  mc  to  ply  to  windward  by  short 
boards,  in  profonnd  darkness,  warned  on  the  one 
tide  by  the  noise  of  the  ice,  and  on  the  other  by 
iLe  shallowness  of  the  water.  At  three  o'clocit 
in  the  morning  of  the  12(h  of  August,  the  fog 
dispersed  a  little ;  but  we  were  now  in  siglit  of 
■u  immense  series  of  ice-fields  which  joined  the 
north-east  coast,  and  probably  extended  lo  the 
north-west,  till  they  united  with  the  polar  ice. 
These  insurmountable  obstacles  obliged  me  to 
return  to  StKait  Matotsclikin. 

I  determined  the  position  of  this  Cape,  which 
I  take  to  be  the    extreme  north-east  point   of 
Nova  Zembia,  to  be  as  follows. 
East  longitude  from  Greenwich      .     62°  45' 

Latitude         76"  34' 

Baerends,  who  calls  it  Cape  Desire, 
pliiccs  it  in  longitude,  east  of 
Fcrro 1>4"   '"■ 
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East  of  Greenwich 7b^6& 

Latitude 76^  5b' 

Contrary  winds  and  a  hollow  sea  kept  ns  till 
the  15th  of  August,  nearly  on  the  same  spot.  The 
weather  was  extremely  bad,  and  the  thermome- 
ter never  above  the  freezing  point.  The  brisk 
north-west  wind  which  blew  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  favoured  the  continuation  of  onr  voy- 
age ;  on  the  1 6th  at  noon  we  doubled  the  island 
of  Mitjuschew,  whence  we  steered  for  Strait 
Matotschkin ;  but  our  progress  was  arrested  by 
impenetrable  darkness.  The  weather,  however, 
cleared  up  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  we 
cast  anchor  about  six  miles  from  the  month. 

I  found  the  latitude,  at  our  anchoring  place,  to 
be  73^  IT'  which  is  twenty  minutes  less  than 
has  hitherto  been  stated. 

East  longitude  from  Greenwich    54*^  5' 
The  declination  of  the  magnetic 

needle  was 1  point 

The  inclination 8(^ 

Strait  Matotschkin  is  bounded  by  mountains 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  which  are  partly 
composed  of  clay  slate ;  we  likewise  found 
chlorite,  talc  and  other  kinds  of  slate,  also 
quartz  mixed  with  chlorite  and  calcareous  spar. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  strait  the  surface  shews 
layers  of  sulphurous  pyrites,  and  trap  mixed 
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witli  it.  Go  tlie  itecp  and  low  places  the  rock 
is  covered  witli  moss  a  jard  high.  The  soil 
produces  only  the  usual  polar  plants  cochlearia 
officinalis,  ruraex  acetosa,  twu  or  three  species  of 
amall  blue  and  yelluw  flowers,  and  somo  grass, 
but  very  rarely. 

On  the  south  coast  of  the  strait,  three  nersts 
from  its  mouth,  tbere  is  a  bay  called  MaruwJr- 
skoi  Staniize,  into  which  the  river  Matolachka 
empties  itself.  On  the  right  bank  of  this  river 
is  a  large  decayed  Iiul,  with  a  bath  rmiin.  In 
its  vicinity  we  noticed  many  crosses  erected  by 
mariners.  The  latest  cross  bears  the  date  of 
1807,  and  the  name  of  the  pilot  Posspjdow,  who 
conilDclcd  hitlicr  thu  inspector  of  the  Mines, 
Lndlow,  at  the  espence  of  his  excellency  Count 
Kumanzow.  Several  fishing  utensils  shew  that 
this  place  has  heen  visited  fur  the  sake  of  the 
fishery,  but  no  vessel  has  been  in  the  strait 
since  1811. 

The  advanced  period  of  the  season  would  nut 
allow  us  to  put  out  the  long  hoat,  for  the  survey 
of  the  east  coast;  besides  this  I  could  not  ex- 
pect mnch  informatiou  from  such  a  survey, 
which  would  have  required  a  portion  of  time 
which  I  tbooglit  coald  be  much  better  employed 
in  exploring  the  south  coast.  Having  com- 
pleted  our   ubacrvatioiLS    lor  dtterniining  the 
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position  of  the  strait,  we  sailed  to  the  same  point 
of  the  eoast  where  I  had  concluded  my  sorTey 
the  preceding^  year. 

On  the  18tb  of  August  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  strait,  but  the  want  of  wind,  and  a  thick  fog, 
detained  me  till  the  22d.  On  the  21st  we  caught 
a  morse  four  yards  long.  Its  skin  was  sent  to 
the  Imperial  Museum. 

On  the  24th  of  August  an  unfaTourable  south- 
east wind  arose,  in  spite  of  which  we,  howeTcr, 
reached  the  intended  point  on  the  25th.  Its 
situation  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  obser* 
vations  of  the  preceding  year.  The  frequently 
violent  nouth-eastwind,  united  to  currents  from 
the  south-west,  so  much  retarded  our  progress 
that  on  the  27th  we  had  only  reached  latitude 
71^  45^  Here  we  saw  the  cape  which  I  took 
for  Goose  Cape,  which  together  with  the  island 
of  Meshschar  forms  the  northern  entrance  to 
"  Strait  Kostin.  The  coast  was  low  and  uniform, 
and  terminated  in  many  points.  A  storm,  which 
arose  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  and  lasted  for  three 
days  almost  incessantly,  foiled  all  my  endeavours 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  south  coast  of  Nova 
Zembla.  The  brig  was  driven  into  the  open 
sea,  and  as  we  could  not  expect  the  weather  to 
change,  being  now  in  September,  the  period  of 
the  equinoctial  gales,  I  resolved  to  return  to 
^  rchangel. 
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Oa  the  3rd  or  September  wc  descried  Caps 
Kaudo,  on  the  4lh  a  violent  atorm  from  the 
oorth-east  carried  us  across  the  whole  of  the 
While  Sea,  oo  tlie  51h  we  cast  anolior  before  the 
bar  of  Beresow,  and  on  the  Clli  of  Seplember 
arrived  safely  in  the  harbour  of  Arcbaogel. 

TLough  tjie  results  of  the  expedition  of  1822 
verc  more  important  tiian  those  of  all  preceding 
'ojages  to  Nova  Zerabla,  much  still  remains  to 
be  done.  It  remains  donbtful  whether  the  cape 
seen  by  us  on  the  llth  of  August  is  really  the 
CapeDcsireof  Baerends;  the  south  coast  too  of 
NovaZembla,  and  the  isle  of  Waigalz,  remained 
aoexplored;  on  tbe  other  hand  the  interest  of 
Ibe  Russian  marine  and  commerce  requires 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  coasts  of 
Lapland,  llis  imperial  majesty  has  therefore 
ordered  another  expedition  to  be  titled  out,  the 
ED  mm  and  of  which  has  also  been  entrusted 


Captain  Lilke  returned  on  the  13th  of  .Sep- 
tember 1833  from  his  third  voyage,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1824  sailed  upon  a  fourtli  expedition. 
His  otheial  accounts  of  tbe«e  two  voyages  have 
not  yet  been  published. 


* 


JOURNEY  THROUGH  TAURIDA» 

Itt  t!ie  year  1820. 

bX  MURAWIBW   APOSTOL. 


It  must  be  confessed,  says  the  author,  that  two 
months  which  I  spent  in  the  Tauric  peninsula 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  examiuatioD 
of  a  classical  country,  which  requires  at  eveiy 
«tepa  careful  investigation ;  and  where,  in  spito 
of  the  destruction  of  its  monuments,  so  manj 
traces  still  remain  from  which  inferences  maj 
be  drawn  to  illustrate  the  ancient  history  and 
geography  of  Taurida.  But  though  my  journey 
was  only  of  two  months,  I  bad  been  two  year* 
preparing  for  it,  in  the  course  of  which  I  devoted 
myself  almost  exclusively  to  reading  everything 
relative  to  Taurida,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  tho 
ancient  historians  and  geographers,  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  accounts  of 
modern  travellers. 

The  present  Odessa  does  not  appear  to  mo  to 
stand  on  the  same  spot  as  the  antient  town,  as 
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I  coDJectorc  from  tijc  I'criplus  oFAirian,  and 
that  of  the  anonymous  writer,  which  is  in  feet 
only  a  prose  version  of  the  poem  of  Scjmnns  of 
Chios.  On  a  careful  C0Rj|)arisoD  of  all  the  data, 
Oilesaa  appears  to  be  situated  on  the  harbour 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Istriaus. 

On  iny  nay  from  Odessa  to  Nikolajew,  I 
tamed  out  of  the  road  to  tlie  village  of  Porutino, 
to  view  the  place  where  Olbia  formerly  stood. 
The  Borjsthenic  oration  of  Dion  Chrjsoslomns 
is  a  highly  valuable  work  for  the  local  and  other 
detailed  information  which  it  contains,  andwhich 
proves  that  the  speaker  does  not  deaoribe  Olbia 
from  fancy,  hut  ns  an  eye-witness.  But  I,  who, 
likewise  an  eye-witness,  describe  not  the  city, 
but  its  ruins,  can  positively  alGrm,  that  if  Dion's 
oration  Jiad  nut  come  down  to  us,  we  might  have 
safely  inferred  from  Herodotus  that  Olbia  was 
nut  situated  on  the  Dnieper,  but  on  the  Bug.  At 
preEOnt  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  situation; 
the  marble  slabs  with  inscriptions,  that  have 
been  dug  np,  the  foundations  of  buildings,  frag- 
ments of  statues,  urns,  an  inflnilo  number  of 
medala,  all  arc  prools  that  Olbia  stood  precisely 
on  the  spot  which  is  here  called  the  tract  of  the 
hundred  sepulchres.  We  are  indebted  for  this 
discovery  to  an  accident ;  the  bailiff  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Porutino  having  sent  a  jar  full  of  medals 
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to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  place  of  the  hundred  sepulchres,  so 
called  from  the  number  of  tombs  scattered  upon 
it.  I  will  not  affirm  that  this  whole  tract  was 
formerly  occupied  by  a  city,  'or  (what  is  more 
probable)  that  the  remoter  hills  were  properly 
burying  places,  and  that  the  nearer  are  only  the 
foundation  of  the  city  wails  and  towers,  for  even 
these  form  a  circuit  of  six  worsts  or  more.  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  decide  the  spot  where  the 
gates  were,  or  the  site  of  the  temples  of  Esoula- 
pius  and  Achilles,  It  is  not  every  man  that  is 
so  fortunate  as  Chateaubriant,  who  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes was  able  to  determine  the  spot  on  which 
Sparta  stood.  I  confine  myself  to  the  de- 
scription of  one  part  called  Gorodok  (the  town) 
which  in  my  opinion  is  the  most  remarkable. 

ConceiTe  a  semi-elliptic  beach,  surrounded  by 
a  high  mountain  which  is  every  where  even,  and 
terminates  in  promontories  on  each  side.  On 
this  mountain,  directly  on  the  middle  of  the 
place,  suppose  a  large  quadrangular  tomb  ;  con- 
ceive two  flights  of  steps,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
tomb,  and  at  equal  distances  from  it,  leading 
down  into  the  inclosed  spacer  and  you  will  have 
an  accurate  idea  of  what  is  here  called  the  town. 
It  was  evident  enough  that  the  band  of  man  had 
been  busy  here.    As  I  walked  up  and  down  the 
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beach,  and  thought  of  the  harbour  of  Olbia,  I 
asked  my  guide,  "  Have  jon  ever  happened  to 
£ad  aoy  Bag  stonea  id  this  place?"  "To  be 
sure, "  he  replied,  "  there  ate  many  in  the  riTer, 
some  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  some 
close  together."  Saying  this.-he  took  off  his 
boots,  and  walked  barefoot  into  the  water;  and 
when  he  had  got  a  little  way  from  the  bank,  "he 
called  out,  "  Now  1  am  standing' on  a  Sag." 
I  told  iiim  to  feel  with  his  hand,  whether  be 
could  find  any  boles  on  the  edges  of  the  flag. 
He  began  to  feel,  and  called  out,  "  Yes,  Sir ; 
here  certainly  was  the  iron  by  which  (he  flags 
were  fastened.''  1  was  delighted  at  this  disco- 
very, which  proved  the  port  and  market  place 
of  Olbia  were]  on  the  apot  that  IJhad  supposed, 
Bnt  after  this  little  triumph,  I  must  confess  the 
melancholy  impression  that  Olbia  made  upon 
me.  The  ground  has  every  where  been  dag  up 
and  ransacked.  Even  iJie  ashes  of  the  poor 
Olbiopolitans  have  been  digturbed  by  the 
descendants  of  the  barbarians,  by  whom  they 
w«re  formerly  oppressed.  Instead  of  conducting 
tiie  excavations  on  a  regular  plan,  which  would 
certainly  have  led  to  very  interesting  discoveries, 
the  peasant  takea'hiB  spade,  and  digs  where  he 
thinks  fit,  in  search  of  pieces  of  coin  and  pots. 
If  titer  "I'B  into  some  scpalcIiTe.or  find  the  fown- 

VOL.  If  B 
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dations  of  an  edifice,  the  itohes  are  ased  for 
^building,  the  marble  for  Ihae,  and  t^ins  we  see 
at  every  step,  fragments  of  stones,  and  handles 
of  urns.  It  is  afflicting  to  tiiink,  that  what  neither 
the  rage  of  the  barbarians,  nor  the  destmctive 
progess  of  time  Could  annihilate,  has  been  sacri- 
ficed by  the  hand  of  ignorance.* 

The  method  of  obtaining  medals  is  curious ; 
they  are  taken  like  fish;  boys  go  down  to  the 
riTcr  with  sieves,  step  into  the  water  up  to  the 
middle,  take  np  the  sand  from  the  bottom,  wash 
it  in  the  sieve,  and  return  home  with  ahandfol  of 
medals,  or  sometimes  with  two.  This  operatioii 
is  sure  of  succeeding  day  by  day,  and  has  beOome 
a  source  of  gain  to  the  country  people,  who  part 
with  a  portion  of  what  they  find  to  the  baitiffy 
and  sell  the  remainder  to  strangers  who  visit 
those  parts.  Unfortunately  when  they  find  a 
medal,  which  they  suppose  to  be  of  some  value, 
they  scour  it  with  brickdust,  till  it  is  as  bright  as 
a  soldier's  button. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  science  of 
Numismatology,  to  venture  on  giving  any  aoooont 

- — ^ ,j_       »i-i--      — —  -  -  -  — ^^- — - — ^^ — j^^ — ^ 

*  This  must  be  understood  of  former  thnes.  The 
government  has  now  taken  the  most  judicious  mea* 
sures  to  preserve  the  remarkable  antiquities  of  Taurida, 
and  has  eren  ordered  the  publication  of  discoveries 
^f  the  monuments  and  antiqiuties  of  the  Crimea. 
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of  these  medals.  The  persoD  best  able  to  give 
a  safisractoiy  explaaatioD  or  them  ia  Colooel 
S'areinbcrg,  at  Odessa,  a  tliorODgh  cotmoisseor, 
who  lias  in  bis  cabinet  a  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  medals  relative  to  Olbia,  besides  inscrip- 
tions, urns,  statues,  and  otlier  curiosities,  foDDd 
at  PomtiDO,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
himself  give  an  account  to  the  learned  world.* 
1  will  mention  only  one  of  hia  observations  on 
the  medals,  wbicKappears  to  me  to  be  extrcmelj 
important,  coosideriiig  the  scant;  historical 
infonBalion  that  baa  «ome  down  to  us  concern- 
iag  Oibia.  We  know  that  this  tows  was  bnilt 
by  Ionian  Greeks  from  Miletas,  in  the  3)st 
Olympiad,  666  yeais  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  events  of  its  political  existence,  thongb 
few,  are  parti;  known  to  ns  from  the  acconnt  of 
authors,  from  Herodotu  to  Dion.  From  the 
words  of  the  latter  we  know,  that  aboat  a  cen- 
tnr;  and  a  half  before  his  time,  that  ia,  abobt 
the  last  half  centnrj  before  the  Christian  era, 
Olbia  had  been  cmelly  desolated  bj  the  Getie, 
and  wonid  not  have  recovered,  had  not  this  been 
the  wish  of  tbe  Scythians  themselves.  But  we 
have  no  traditions  respecting  the  time  when  the 

•  Ccd.  BlumMrf ,  tnfKt,  pabHtbed  n  Paris,  tii 
1832,  "  Oioix  it  PHd^Un  anttqaw  d'OWa,"  «4a 
30  copper  plates. 
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entire  nun  of  the  city  took  place.  M.  Blarem* 
Berg  conjectures  that  Olbia  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century;  and  sup- 
ports his  assertion  by  the  following  argument. 
In  his  collection  there  is  a  quantity  of  coins  of 
blbiopolis,  when  an  independent  state,  govern- 
ed by  its  otrn  laws,  but  only  a  very  few  im- 
perial coin,  and  those  only  from  Septimus  to 
Alexander  Servius.  But  as  no  medals  have 
been  found  of  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Ma- 
moea,  M.  Blaremberg  infers  from  this,  that  Olbia 
was  irrecoverably  ruined  under  the  reign  of 
Severus,  which  was  from  222  to  235 ;  and  Tfind 
his  argument  extremely  solid ;  for  were  it  not 
so,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible,  that  in  the 
the  20  years  during  which  this  whole  coast  has 
been  turned  up,  not  a  single  coin  of  the  Gordians* 
or  their  successors,  should  have  been  found  ;  and 
yet  this  is  the  fact ;  from  Septimus  to  Alexander 
Servius  the  series  is  complete,  but  there,  all  at 
onc9,  broken  off. 

PERECOP. 

Arriving  here  just  before  snn-rise,  my  first 
business  was  to  go  beyond  Perecop,  to  be  able  to 
say,  '*  I  have  been  in  the  Crimea.''  I  promised  to 
write  about  Taorida  only,  so  that  in  fact  neither 
Olbia,  nor  my  jonmey  from  the  Bug  to  th« 
place  where  I  now  am,  should  have  been,  ad* 
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milted  inlo  m;  plan :  however,  having  been 
inclined  lo  apeak  of  the  former,  I  will  now  say 
a  few  words  of  the  latter. 

Ha«e  jou  ever  heard  of  the   illusion  which 
sometimes  deceives  the  traveller  in  the  scorching  f) 


deserts  of  Sontliem  Asia  ?  Exhanated  by  beat 
and  thirst,  wearied  bj  travelling  in  the  vertical 
ra;a  of  the  sun,  he  is  on  the  point  of  sinking 
down,  his  last  strength  is  forsaking  him,  when 
all  at  once  be  seea  before  him,  in  a  mist  indeed, 
a  citj,  lowers,  gardens,  water.  All  hisstrength 
revives;  his  muscles  acquire  new  elasticilj; 
he  exerts  himself  to  reach  the  goal,  and  already 
dreams  of  conlness  and,  repose, — when  lo  !  the 
Tision  cruelly  vanishes,  and  the  uohappy  wan- 
derer looks  with  despair  on  the  barren  wilder- 
ness. Tired  of  the  dull  monotony  [of  the  Steppe, 
liaving  seen  for  two  days  nothing  bnt  sky  and 
eartb,  I  recollected  this  phenomenon,  and  was 
even  wishing  to  experience  a  similar  deception, 
when  suddenly,  on  the  bank  of  a  winding 
stream,  a  wonderful  garden,  the  finest  trees, 
presented  themselves  lo  my  view. — Trees  where 
I  did  not  expeet  to  ace  a  twig. — I  really 
thought  that  all  this  was  a  dream,  and  rubbed 
my  eyes — but  the  appearancewas  real.  It  was 
gpaskoje,  a  country  scat,  three  wersts  from 
Nikolajcw  on  the  Jugula,  founded  by  Prince 
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Potemkin,  after  whose  death  it  was  neglected 
and  overgrown  with  grass ;  and  is  indebted  for 
its  present  flourishing  condition  to  Admiral 
Greig.  I  passed  a  whole  day  there,  enjoyed  the 
situation,  and  the  trees,  which  seemed  to  have 
stood  for  centuries,  though  planted  within  these 
40  years,  and  fancied  what  Spaskoje  will  one  day 
become,  when  the  many  thousands  of  trees  of 
different  kinds,  planted  within  these  two  years, 
shall  have  grown  to  maturity.  I  was  delighted, 
but  with  all  this  I  must  confess,  that  the  finest 
ornament  of  this  place  is  the  proprietor  of  it. 

I  cannot  say'  any  thing  agreeable  of  Cberson. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper, 
which  on  the  left  bank  is  drvided  into  many 
brandies,  bordered  with  reeds.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  gloomy  impression  which  this  town 
made  on  me.  It  appeared  to  me  like  a  vast 
cemetery,  where  so  many  of  our  brave  warriors 
fell  victims  by  a  premature  death,  I  saw  the 
mean  tomb  of  Howard.  In  a  few  years,  the  spot 
where  the  friend  of  humanity  reposes,  will  be 
forgotten.  I  enquired  after  the  monuments  of 
Potemkin,  and  nobody  answered  me.  The 
Dnieper  flows  here  like  Lethe,  and  the  modest 
benefactor  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  haughty 
child  of  glory,  sink  into  the  same  abyss  of 
oblivion. 
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VILLAGE  OF  SABLU. 

About  three  wersts  from  Perekop,  I  passed 
through  an  Armenian  Bazar,  where  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  several  Russians,  trade 
with  all  kinds  of  ^oods,  but  particularly  with  very 
small  lambs.  This  market  town,  which  indeed 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  in  Little  Russia, 
bears  however  more  resemblance  to  a  town  than 
Perekop  itself.  From  this  place  to  Sympheropol, 
a  distance  of  130  wersts,  is  a  naked  Steppe, 
where  no  habitations  are  found  on  the  road  ex- 
cept the  post  bouses. 

The  weather  was  extremely  fine,  and  the 
ti]ermometer23®.  Towards  tlie  south  I  perceived 
something  like  a  blue  cloud,  just  above  the  ho- 
rizon, but  as  it  was  motionless  and  regular,  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  mountain ;  a  conjecture 
which  the  driver  confirmed.  It  was  the  Tscha- 
tiir-Dag,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
150  wersts.  I  have  a  notion  that  it  is  the  same 
mountain  which  Strabo  called  Trapezus,  and 
xhonld  I  find  that  its  summit  viewed  from  tlie 
sea,  between  the  coasts  of  Anatolia  and  Tanrida, 
forms  such  a  trs^pezoid,  my  conjecture  will  be 
converted  into  certainty. 

On  my  journey  through  the  Steppe,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  camels,  herds  of  which 
were  grazing  on  both  sides  of  the  road.    They 
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did  not  appear  to  me  so  agly  as  I  formerly 
thought  them,  ^^t  ou  the  contrary  had  something 
nohle  in  them. 

We  arrived  at  Sympheropol  at  day-hreak. 
Before  we  reach  it,  the  uniformity  of  the 
Steppe  begins  to  disappear :  we  see  by  degrees 
first  hills,  farther  on  mountains,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the  enormous  masses  which  bouiid  the 
southern  horizon.  Here  begins  Taurida,  pro- 
perly so  called.  All  that  tract  I  had  hitherto 
passed  through,  was  covered  some  thousand 
years  ago  by  the  sea.  I  staid  only  a  few  hours 
at  Sympheropol,  and  hastened  to  this  place, 
which  is  fifteen  wersts  from  the  town.  I  must 
repeat  here,  that  I  do  tiot  intend  to  g:iYe  any 
topographical  details,  except  of  places  which 
have  either  not  been  observed  by  preceding  tra- 
vellers, or  which  appear  to  me  in  a  new  light. 
Besides,  I  shall  return  through  Sympheropol, 
and  if  I  find  any  thing  remarkable,  will  not 
pass  it  over.  Meantime,  I  will  only  observe 
the  name  of  Sympheropol,  into  which  the  con- 
querors have  thought  fit  to  change  the  Tartar 
Achmetschet,  i.  e.  the  white  mosqucy  the  former 
residence  of  Kalga-Sultan.  I  conjetture  that 
the  author  of  this  new  name  is  the  learned 
Archbishop  Eugenius,  the  translator  of  Virgil, 
who  intended  thereby  to  point  out  the  advan- 
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fage  which  the  whdic  country  nmy  expect  from 
the  foundation  of  a  government  town,  for  the 
name  of  SympheropoHs  means  notking  more 
than  the  town  of  utility. 

SEBASTOPOL. 

I  left  Sablfi,  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
had  a  delightful  journey  through  narrow  Tal- 
leySy    and    surrounded  hy  picturesque  moun- 
tainsy  as  far  as  fiaktschisaray,  or  rather  to  the 
post  house,  for  I  did  not  go  into  the  town  itself, 
or  eyen  see  it,  as  it  is  bidden  in  a  defile,   From 
that  station  to  Sebastopol  is  30  worsts ;  the  road 
for  half  this  distance  lises  imperceptibly,   but 
then  descends  suddenly,  and  pretty  steep,  to 
Dnwanka,  a  Tartar  village.     Tt  is  ai  charming 
place.     Poplars,  minarets,  clean   Tartar  vil» 
lages,  gardens  watered  by  little  steams,  which 
are  led  by  artificial  meuis,  to  water  the  vine- 
yards, altogether  give  it  a  picturesque-  and  sin- 
f^ulcur  appearance.    From  this,  the  way  goes 
along  a  narrow  ridge,  where  you  have  on  one 
side  the  rock,  and  on  the  other  the  little  river 
Balbek.  When  you  have  passed  the  bridge  over 
the  Balbek,  the  road  runs  along  the  left  side  of 
the  river,  almost  to  the  sea,  but  then  suddenly 
turns  at  the  village  of  Utscbkuju,  directly  to- 
wards the  south,  to  the  northern  tongue  of  land, 
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Mihere  is  tbe  passive  over  the  Great  Haff.  Here 
1  got  into  wy  boat,  and  crossed  a  s$a  of  fire,    I 
have  navigated  in  all  the  European  sefis,  but 
have  never  found  such  an  abundance  of  phos- 
phorus as  here     The  night  was  calm,  warm, 
and  dark,  and  whenever  the  fourteen  oars  dip- 
ped in  the  water^  the  sea  round  the  boat  seemed 
to  be  ip  flames,  and  a  streak  of  fire  extende4 
from  one  coast  to  the  other.    J.  never  saw  this 
pi^l^omenon  ii^  so  great  a  degree.  If  we  dipped 
f  pple  into  the  water,  and  raised  it  quickly  up^ 
tbe  sparjcs  were  not  extinguished  \p  the  air«    It 
Sterns  probable  there  is  some  geperal  reasos 
why  this  sea  so  abounds  in  pl^osphoric  ani- 
mals, and  ip  that  destroyer  of  tbe  ships,  In 
the  harbour  of  Sebastppol,    which,    in  three 
years,  would  bote  a  vessel  full  of  boles  like  a 
sponge,  unless  it  was  sheathed  with  copper. 
A  PaUas   mast  decide  this   question.     {  will 
only  say,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  those,  who 
affirm  that  this  insect  was  formerly  iipknown  In 
the  jSuropeiin  seas,  and  was  brought  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  aftertbe  discovery  of  tbe  passage 
round  the  Gape  of  GqcmI  Hope;  otherwise  it 
might  be  imagined  that  Strabo,  and  par tie«larly 
Pliny,  would  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silenee. 
After  having  doubled  the  promontoiy,  en  which 
the  northern  part  of  the  town  is  situi^ted,  the 
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fiarbour  of  Sebastopol,  which  gradaally  ijecomes 
narrower  towards  the  east,  afibrds  on  both  sides 
tiie  finest  prospects ;  to  the  right  Sebastopol,  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  Soatliern  Bay, 
the  Marinei's  Bay,  full  of  vessels,  which  are  here 
as  secnre  as  in  a  dock ;  farther  on,  iu  the  hills 
upon  the  coasts,  caverns,  which  are  used  as  ma- 
gazines for  powder,  wliich  not  only  does  n6t  lose 
its  strength  by  the  vicinity  of  the  water,  but  even 
becomes  still  stronger^  probably  on  account  of  the 
saltpetre  in  which  these  mountains  abound.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  mouth,  is  the  flat  northern 
tongue  of  land,  v^ith  ^e  light-house  upon  it.  Tn 
the  mountains  on  the  coast  behind  it^  are  caverns 
similar  to  those  on  tfa^  right  side,  some  of  whidt 
arc  nsed  for  saltpetre-works.  From  the  nortb^m 
tongue  of  land  to  the  mouth  of  the  Usen,  * 
small  river,  which  falls  into  the  bay,  T  rowed  lit 
less  than  sin  hour ;  witili  fourteeii  oars  in  the  hands 
of  Russian  sailors,  one  may  do  withotrt  wind,  and 
with  them,  Agamemnon  would  faav^e  bad  tto  oc^ 
casion  to  propitiate  the  gods,  with  the  blood  of 
bis  daughter. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  Usen  is  cov^ried  with 
reeds.  Our  boats  were  entirely  concealed  in  them 
when  we  landed  on  the  left  bank,  where  there 
are  upon  the  mountains  ruins  of  walls  and  tow- 
ers, which,  to  judge  by  the  space  which  they 
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occupy,  must  have  belonged  to  a  great  and  well  - 
fortified  town.  It»  name  Inkerman^  which,  in 
the  Tartar  Kingaage,  signifies  tovm  of  caverns ^ 
proves  that  it  was  given  to  this  place  after  the 
destruction  of  the  proper  town,  respecting  which 
I  indulge  in  no  conjecture  farther  than  that  it 
may  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Chersomtes. 
Some  travellers*  have  considered  Inkerman  to  be 
the  town  of  Ktenus.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  ever  was  a  place  of  that  name.  Strabo, 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  mentions  Ktenus,  three 
times ;  the  first  time  with  the  addition  of  harbour, 
on  the  two  other  occasions  he  says  only  Ktenus, 
bqt  from  the  whole  context  [it  is  evident  that  it 
speaks  of  the  same  harbour.  Ptolemy  also  men* 
tions  Ktenus,  but  likewise  as  a  harbour,  so  that 
1  do  not  see  any  reason  to  look'here  for  a  town 
of  Ktenusb 

The  whole  Inkerman  mountain  is  pierced 
with  caverns.  Pallas  very  justly  coi^eotores 
that  monks  of  the  sect  of  the  Arrians,  who  were 
persecuted  by  the  Bysantine  emperors,  found 

*  Among  others,  Madame  Guthrie,  in  her  tour 
through  the  Taurida.  It  is  written  in  a  light  agreeable 
style,  and  displays  a  lively  Imagination ;  unfortunately 
she  is  often  guided  by  her  imagination^  even  in  the  his- 
torical  part ;  thus,  for  instance,  speaking  of  Perekop, 
*be  confounds  theHiradanwith  theTauric  Chersonesus. 
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refuge  among  the  Cheraoniles,  wlin  ^rere  Ar- 
rians  like  tliem selves,  and  as  tlierc  nas  no  room 
iu  the  town,  made  cells  for  themselves  in  the 
tjeighbouring'  mountains.  Tlje  most  remarkable 
of  these  caverns  is  directly  under  the  fortress, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  np  tlie  mountain. 
Two  flights  of  steps  lead  to  it,  one  of  which  may 
atiii  be  ascended  wilh  tolerable  safety.  The 
cburcb  here,  hewn  in  the  calcareous  rock,  is 
interesling.  Its  arehitecliire,  which  is  in  a  good 
style,  falsely  called  Gothic,  pleased  me  very 
much.  It  is  jn  the  form  of  a  semi-ellipse,  the 
vault  is  light,  uie  altar  stands  o|)posile  the  arch, 
which  serves  as  an  entrance,  and  in  the  walls  on 
both  sides,  there  arc  receNses,  in  wlilcli  allars 
pmbably  stood. 

The  just  [iroportiou  of  the  parts,  obseived  in 
all  thcxc,  is  a  proof  of  the  taste  of  the  atchilect. 
Over  the  high  altar,  there  are  stilt  traces  of 
images  of  llie  saints  painted  on  stone,  but  lime, 
and  above  all,  that  ignorance,  vvhieli  has  con- 
demned the  most  important  places  In  Taurida 
to  desolation,  have  defaced  them  so  efft'ctually, 
Ihat  it  is  impossible  to  judge,  not  only  of  the 
perfection  of  the  painting,  but  even  of  tlie  draw- 
ing. I  tried  the  effect  of  throwing  water  on  the 
walls,  as  they  do  at  I'ampiii,  but  wilbout  sui> 
Cfss.     In  one  oflbe  two  rooms  aHaehed  In  the 
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ohurcb,  and  which  perhaps  served  to  keep  the 
dhnrch  plate,  &c.  there. is  a  staircase,  which  i» 
much  decayed,  and  dangerous  to  ascend.  It 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  niin» 
are.  It  probably  served  as  a  commnnication 
between  the  church  without,  and  that  nnder 
ground.  The  remains  of  the  fortress,  now  con- 
sist of  walls,  towers,  and  a  deep  ditch  on  the 
west  side,  where  we  must  suppose  the  main  en^ 
trance  into  this  fortified  town.  There  .are,  be- 
tides, on  the  south-east  edge  of  the  mountain^ 
the  remains  of  a  building,  which  communicated 
with  the  caverns,  by  means  of  steps,  which  are 
now  impassable. 

This  place  must  not  be  passed  by,  without  at- 
tentioif .  The  remains  of  the  staircase,  or  of  the  ^ 
terrace,  form  directly  over  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain  from  the  strata  of  stone,  which  lie 
above  each  other,  a  square  place,  where  one 
may  rest  and  enjoy  the  delightful  prospect  of 
the  Inkerman  valley,  with  the  Usen  winding 
through  it. 

After  having  visited  these  parts,  I  crossed 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  over  what  re- 
mains of  the  bridge,  three  pretty  high  arches, 
built  with  great  solidity,  as  they  have  resisted 
for  so  many  centuries,  the  shock  of  the  winter 
torrents,  in  a  narrow  valley.    The  mountain  on 
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Ihe  auuth  side,  resembles,  in  every  respect,  Uiat 
on  Uie  nortli  side.  It  cuntaina  caverns  precisely 
similar,  and  a  chnrcb  of  the  same  architectare 
as  the  one  I  have  above  deacribed,  only  a  little 
liij^hcr.  There  is,  besides,  in  the  caverns  on 
this  side,  a  broad  and  lofty  gallery,  whicb  loads 
from  the  church  to  a  spacious  apartment,  with  a 
large  opeoing,  which  serves  to  afl'ord  light.  It 
is  probable,  that  there  were  similar  galleries  be- 
twecn  this  and  the  caverns  of  the  other  moun- 
tain, which  is  now  converted  into  a  powder  taa- 
gazine.  The  left  bank  of  the  Usen  is  in  general 
more  picturesque  than  the  right ;  on  ibe  one  aide 
a  rock,  rises  in  a  slope  above  the  valley,  anil  forms, 
ia  several  place?,  an  angle  of  70°,  with  the  foot 
of  the  mountain ;  on  the  other  are  majestic  ser- 
pentioe  trees,  scattered  over  a  small  meadow, 
where  the  vegetation,  by  the  combineil  effects  of 
the  son  and  moisture,  is  extremely  floariahing. 

BALAKLAVA. 
"  The  smaller  the  nnmber  of  strangers  that 
visit  a  country,  the  greater  is  the  hospitality  of 
the  inhabitants ;"  such  is  the  conclasloii  of  some 
observers  of  manners,  which,  I  think,  is  not  very 
favourable  to  the  human  heart,  and  perhaps,  not 
just.  Taaridii,  at  least,  is  an  excc(>tion  to  the 
rule ;  a  great  number  of  travellers  visit  it  every 
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aatuiODy  and  I  have  no  where  met  with  nior<» 
khid  hospitality  than  here.     I  am  now  in  the 
house  of  the  worthy  veteran  commander  of  Ba- 
kiklava,  where  I  feel  quite  at  home,  and  I  am 
told,  that  he  receives,  in  the  same  manner,  all 
strangers  that  visit  him,  and  the  whole  family 
vie  with  each  other  in  kindness  and  attention. 
His  neat  and  pleasant  dwelling,  is  sitaated  at 
the  end  of  the  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  har- 
bour, which,  being  confined  between  two  high 
mountains,  rather  resembles  a  river  than  a  sea- 
port*    Opposite  my  chamber,  a  Genoese  tower 
aeems  suspended  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  di- 
rectly over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.   This  fort, 
^schembalo,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Greeks,  and  afterwards  to  the  Genoese,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  and  strengthened  with 
towers,  particularly  at  the  mouth  of  the  har-> 
hour. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of 
Greeks,  descendants  of  those  sailors,  who  de- 
serted to  us,  when  our  fleet  was  in  the  Archi- 
pelago in  1770.  After  the  peace  of  Kaynardsby 
they  first  settled  at  Taganrog ;  but  when  the  war 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  entire  conquest  of 
the  Crimea,  they  were  sent  to  Kaffa,  whence 
they  drove  before  them  the  poor  Tartars,  without 
mercy,   along  the  entire  southern  coast,    and 
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would  witlioat  Uoubt  hnve  driven  Ihem  into  the 
seu,  jjad  nut  tliu  (leact!  stopped  tiiv  pursuers  al 
BaJakliiva,  where  Ihey  scttleii  and  litJII  reside, 
hated  by  tbeTarlara,  who  call  them  Aroauts. 

1  had  almost  forgotten  to  say,  that  the  Greeks, 
ivbo  at  first  were  about  2,000  and  more,  are  now 
reduced  to  440,  being-  the  full  coniplement  of  the 
Greek  battalion,  which  is  employed  in  occupying; 
the  iwstH  along  the  eoasts  as  far  as  Sudak.  Their 
uniform  exbibiia  a  sample  of  all  nations  from 
Homer  to  our  times  :  their  leather  heimeU,  fur 
iuNtance,  is  the  Kinea,  llieir  opper  garment,  an 
Ciiglish  spencer,  liieir  waistcoat  that  of  the  Hus- 
sars,  and  tlicir  red  trowsers  are  as  ample  as  those 
of  the  Germnn  Barons  in  tlic  middle  ages ;  add 
to  all  (his  high  boots,  and  yon  will  have  a  just 
idea  of  one  of  these  Aruauts. 

From  Balaklaya  to  the  moutL  of  the  Usen,  in 
a  straight  line  through  the  Tartar  village  of 
Kaduikoy,  is  twenty  stadia,  i^.  eight  wersts; 
and  on  this  whole  space,  which  forms  the  isth- 
mus, there  are  tlie  remains  of  an  aneiont  wall. 
It  ia  the  same  fortification  as  Strabo  mentions  in 
liis  account  of  the  war  between  Mithridatea  and 
Scylurus.  "  The  Scythians,"  says  he,  "  had 
made  their  way  through  a  wall  and  filled  llie 
ditch  with  reeds,  over  which  they  passed  as  by  a 
bridge  ;    but  the  kind's  soliliors  set  fire  to   lire 
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reeds  in  the  nig^ht,  and  fong^ht  till  they  had  re- 
pulsed the  enemy/'  Small  hills,  at  short  in- 
tervals from  each  other,  ranning  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south,  are  indubitable  indications 
of  this  wall ;  but  as  to  the  ditch,  no  traces  what- 
ever are  now  to  be  found. 

BAKTSCHISARAY. 

The  evening  was  settiugin,  when  I  arrived  near 
Baktschisaray  and  entered  the  defile  in  which  it 
is  situated,  .and  the  last  faint  rays  of  light  were 
vanishing,  when  I  drove  down  the  long  street 
which  leads  to  Chan-Saray  (t.«.  the  palace  of 
the  Chans),  sitnatcd  dt  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town.  When  I  entered  tlie  first  court  of  the 
palace,  it  was  nearly  dark,  which  however  did 
not  hinder  me  from  wandering  in  the  courts  and 
apartments  of  the  Tauric  Alhambra;  and  the 
more  indistinct  the  objects  about  me  grew, 
the  more  busy  was  my  imagination. 

After  passing  through  the  gate,  I  found  myself 
in  the  first  court-yard,  a  spacious  parallelogram 
of  which  the  shorter  side  opposite  the  entrance 
joins  a  garden  terrace,  and  the  two  longer  sides 
are  occupied  on  the  leil  hand  by  a  mosqae  and 
domestic  ofiiccs,  and  on  the  right  by  the  palace 
which  consists  of  various  buildings  of  different 
sizes.  On  this  right  side,  you  pass  through  a  gate 
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ander  the  building  itself  to  the  inner  coart, 
where,  on  the  left  hand,  there  is  an  iron  door 
with  arabesque  ornaments,  and  a  sprc^ad  eagle 
OYer  it,  wiiich  has  succeeded  to  the  Turkish 
Crescent  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  great 
staircase,  oyer  which  is  the  following  inscription 
in  Arabic : 

**  This  gate  is  governed  by  the  acquirer  of 
this  territory,  the  supreme  lord  Gadshy-Gerai, 
son  of  the  Chan  Mengli-Gerai-Chan.  May  God 
the  Lord  grant  to  the  Chan  Mengli-Gerai,  to- 
gether with  his  father  and  mother,  happiness 
both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next" 

Over  the  same  door  a  little  lower,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

^'  In  the  year  060,  the  lord  of  two  seas 
and  of  two  lands,  Gadshy  Gerai's  son,  Mingli- 
G«rai  Soitan,  Sultan's  son,  was  pleased  to  com- 
mand the  erection  of  this  magnificent  gate." 

This  door  leads  into  a  spacious  hall,  with  a 
marble  floor,  on  the  right  side  of  which  there  is  a 
broad  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  apartments. 
In  this  hall  are  two  fine  fountains,  ^hicb  in- 
cessantly pour  their  waters  from  the  wall  into 
marble  basins ;  one  opposite  to  the  door,  the 
other  on  the  left  hand.  Over  the  latter  is  the 
following  curious  and  interesting  inscription : 
Thanks  to  the  most  High  God !   The  ooun< 
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tenanee  of  Baktschisaray  is  again  become  cheer- 
ful through  the  benevolent  care  of  the  most 
serene  Kerim-Gerai-Ghan.  With  prodigal  hand 
he  has  appeased  the*  thirst  of  his  country,  and 
endeavours  to  "confer  still  further  benefits,  if 
God  gives  his  aid.  By  his  efforts  he  has  opened 
a  fine  stream  of  water. 

*'  If  there  is  any  other  equally  beautiful  foun-  * 
tain,  let  it  shew  itself.  We  have  seen  the  towns 
of  Scham  and  Bagdad,  but  have  no  where  found 
so  noble  a  fountain.'^ 

'^  This  inscription  is  composed  by  a  vmter 
named  Scheicby.  The  man  tormented  by  thirst 
will  read  through  the  water,  which  issues  from 
the  pipe  as  thin  as  his  finger,  these  words.  But 
what  do  they  announce  ?  Come  drink  this  trans- 
parent water,  which  flows  from  the  purest 
source :  it  gives  lualthV  (If  these  last  words  are 
converted  from  letters  into  numbers,  they  give 
the  year  1176  of  the  Uegira). 

Over  the  fountain,  opposite  the  door : 

**  Kaplan-Gerai  Chan,  Gadshy-Selim-Gerai's 
the  Chan's  son.  May  God  forgive '  them  both^ 
the  father  and  the  son,  their  misdeeds.  In  the 
year  1176  (of  the  Hegira.") 

Not  to  pass  over  any  thing  in  the  ground  floor, 
wc  mention  a  broad  gallery,  leading  from  the 
left  corner  of  the  wall  opposite  the  door  to  the 
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fMrivate  oli{^>el  of  the  Cban,  oyer  the  door  of 
which  the  following  is  written  : 

**  Selamid-Gerai-Chan,  son  of  Gadshy-Selim- 
Gerai-Chan.'* 

Another  door  on  the  left  hand  of  the  same 
galleiy  is  the  entrance  into  a  large  room,  where 
there  are  divans  against  the  walls,  and  a  marble 
fountain  in  the  middle.  This  delightful  retreat 
must  afford  a  refreshing  coolness,  during  the 
sultry  season,  when  the  mountains  round  Bakts-> 
chisaray  are  scorched  by  the  heat.  A  third  door 
leads  to  the  divan  of  the  Chan,  or  Great  Council 
Chamber,  to  which  there  is  another  entrance 
through  an  ante-chamber  from  the  great  court- 
yard. 

The  description  of  one  of  the  apartments  in  the 
upper  story,  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the 
whole,  the  only  difference  between  them  being 
the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  ornaments  on  the 
walls.  As  the  facade  is  divided  into  projections, 
the  principal  rooms  are  lighted  on  three  sides. 
The  only  entrance  is  by  a  side  door,  which  is 
not  observed  on  account  of  the  pilasters  in  the 
Arabic  style ;  between  them,  along  the  whole  of 
this  dark  wall,  are  closets  which  are  likewise  not 
to  be  recognized.  Above  them,  in  tlie  better 
apartments,  are  windows  reaching  to  the  c^ling, 
between  which  stand  various  ornaments  modelled 
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in  piaster,  sach  as  vases  with  fruits,  flowers,  or 
little  trees,  with  different  kinds  of  staffed  biids* 

The  ceiling,  like  the  dark  wall,  is  of  wood. 
Very  beantifully  wrought :  it  consists  of  a  thin 
gilded  lattice,  worked  upon  a  varnished  dark 
red  ground.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  fine 
kind  of  matting  which  I  have  also  seen  in  Spain. 
As  a  defence  against  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  rooms 
lighted  on  three  sides,  the  windows,  besides 
having  shutters,  are  glazed  with  coloured  glass^ 
the  favourite  ornament  of  the  knights  castles, 
which  the  Europeans  doubtless  borrowed  from 
the  eastern  nations  during  the  Crusades.  If  we 
add  to  this  general  description  a  divan,  that  is, 
cushions  which  were  formerly  of  silk,  placed 
along  all  the  walls  except  the  dark  side,  we  shall 
have  an  idea  of  the  finest  apartments  in  the  pa- 
lace, except  three  or  four  which  were  fitted  up 
in  the  European  style  for  the  Empress  Catharine 
II.  Of  all  the  parts  of  this  building,  the  Harem 
of  the  Khan  is  the  most  gone  into  decay. 

Opposite  the  great  gate  at  the  end  of  the 
court-yard,  which  is  next  to  the  mountain,  are 
terraces  in  four  stages  upon  which  fruit-trees 
and  vines  are  planted,  and  from  which  trans- 
parent  fountains  fall  from  one  stage  to  another 
into  stone  reservoirs.  But  this  fine  work,  like 
all  the  monuments  in  Taorida,  presents  only  the 
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image  of  desolation.  One  cannot  but  regret  the 
water,  which  is  the  greatest  treasure  of  thin 
country ;  many  of  the  pipes  are  stopped  up,  and 
several  of  the  springs  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Behind  the  mosqne,  out  of  the  court-yard,  is 
the  bnrying-place  of  the  Khans  and  Saltans  of 
the  reigning  house  of  the  Geraians.  Then-  remains 
repose  under  tomb  stones  of  wMte  marble,  shaded 
by  lofty  poplars,  walnut,  and  mulberry-trees. 
Here  lie  Mengli  and  his  father,  the  founder  of 
the  power  of  the  Crimean  kingdom.  All  the 
monuments  are  covered  with  inscriptions,  but 
they  were  unintelligible  to  me,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  no  intelligent  man  acquainted  with  the 
Arabic  language  has  hitherto  taken  the  trouble 
\o  copy  and  translate  these  inscriptions.  Though 
these  are  not  Arundel  marbles,  they  would 
throw  great  light  on  the  history  of  the  Crimea, 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  ours  since 
the  fifteenth  century,  till  the  subjection  of  the 
Peninsula  to  the  clominion  of  Russia.  At  all 
events,  I  would  advise  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  as  many  columns  with  turbans  already  lie 
on  the  ground  overgrown  with  ivy. 

A  turban  carved  in  moold'ring  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrown ; 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read, 
The  Koran  verse,  that  mourns  the  dead^^ 
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In  the  same  cemetery,  but  in  an  open  spot  be»^ 
yond  the  wall  of  the  moaqoe,  are  two  rotundas 
with  cupolas,  where  empty  cofiSns  lying  on  the 
ground  without  any  order,  mark  the  burial  place 
of  those  princes  who  preferred  a  stone  vault  to 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  These  coffins  were  for- 
merly covered  with  cloth,  but  at  present  only 
the  bare  planks  remain;  on  some  few  are 
fragments  of  black  cloth,  and  on  some  the 
names  of  the  (deceased  are  fixed  in  the  Russian 
language,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Ananitsch,  the  chief  of  the  police  at 
Baktschisaray.  I  looked  in  vain  for  one  of  the 
reigning  Khans,  ther^  are  only  a  few  names  of 
Sultans  left. 

Before  we  quit  this  Valley  of  Death,  1  must 
notice  a  hill  to  the  left  of  the  upper  terrace  upon 
which  stands  a  handsome  building  with  a  round 
cupola.  This  is  the  Mausoleum  of  the  beautiful 
Georgian,  wife  of  Kerim  Gerai  Khan.  Like 
another  Zaira  she  governed  by  the  power  of  her 
charms,  him,  whom  all  else  obeyed ;  but  for  a 
short  time  only,  she  died  in  the  very  flower  of 
her  age,  and  the  inconsolable  Kerim  erected  to 
her  this  monument  1  wished  to  pay  my  resiiects 
to  the  tomb  of  this  beauty,  but  it  is  now  inacces- 
sible, the  door  being  bricked  up.  It  is  singular 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  will  have 
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the  fair  Georgian  to  have  been  a  Pole,  and  even 
a  PolotsdLa  whom  they  pretend  Kerim  Gerat  car- 
ried off  from  her  own  country.  In  spite  of  my 
assarances,  that  this  tradition  had  no  foundation 
in  history,  and  that  it  wonid  not  have  been  so 
easy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
for  the  Tartars  to  carry  off  Polish  women, 
they  insisted  that  this  beauty  was.  a  Polotzka, 
and  I  can  discover  no  other  reason  for  this 
posttive  belief  than  the  generally  received,  and 
confirmed  opinion  that  female  beauty  is  an  in- 
heritance of  the  Polotzky. 

On  my  return  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Mo  Ha 
who  from  a  lofty  Minaret  was  calling  the  faithful 
to  prayers.    I  was  going  to  enter  the  Mosque, 
but  Was  forced  to  remain  at  the  door ;  the  Tar- 
tar porter  reminded  me  that  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  mosque  except  with  bare 
ieet    But  when  I  showed  him  that  I  bad  on 
hooU  and  not  slippers,  he  instantly  guessed  my 
embarrassment,  and   conducted  me  from    the 
«oiirt-yard  by  the  outer  staircase  into  the  room 
%liere  the  Khan  used  to  attend  prayers  at  a 
iviDdow  that  looks  into  the  mosque.    The  Con» 
fpregation  was  small:  they  all  sat  with  their  legs 
nnder  them,  and  on  a  signal  given  bowed  their 
iaces  to  the  earth,  and  rose  all  together.    The 
Mahometan  worship  addresses  itself  neither  to 
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the  heart,  nor  to  the  iina|piBati<Hi)  and  their 
temples  are  mute.  That  of  the  antient  Greeks 
instead,  of  raising  the  mind  to  beaTen  drev 
down  the  gods  to  earth,  and  in  the  midst  of 
<^eeifal»  often  splendid  solemnities,  the  Poly- 
theist  seemed  as  if  he  was  eager  to  deceive  the 
ever  wakeful  fates  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
enjoyments. 

The  sublime  christian  worship  fiowhere  makes 
80  powerful  an  impression  on  my  feelings  as  in 
our  antient  cathedrals,  where  light  and.  shade 
alternate  at  every  step;  where  the  faint  glimmer 
between  the  pillars,  the  gloom  in  the  comers  of 
the  building,  and  under  the  low  heavy  arches, 
the  dazzling  light  of  the  lamps  and  tapers  round 
the  altar — present  as  it  were  an  image  of  the 
terrors  of  death;  the  preaentimeirt of  abetter 
world,  and  the  hope  of  glory  beyond  the  grave. 
Of  all  this  we  find  nothing  among  the  Maho- 
metans, either  in  their  temples  or  in  their  cr&> 
monies.  All  is  rigid  like  stern  necessity,  aii4 
cheerless  as  inexorable  predestination.  Witb 
these  sentiments  I  left  the  Mosque  and  returned 
into  the  rooms ;  the  moon  already  shone  above 
the  mountains,  and  I  went  out  upon  the  terrace. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  fine  buildlnga 
have  a  better  effect  by  mo<m<-light  than  in  the 
day-time.   I  have  often  sat  whole  hours  on  dmnhk- 
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ligdt^iigfats  in  the  theatre  of  Verona,  and  the 

Coliseam  at  Rome  enjoying  the  monaments  of 

the  grandear,  and  taiie  of  antient  architectnre ; 

hat  here  a  eeene  presented  itself  which  cannot  be 

described^  and  which  must  be  seen  to  be  under" 

stood.    To  give  yon  some  idea  of  this  pictare» 

I  must  haye  reoourse  to  a  eomparison  of  classio 

with  romantic  poetry.    In  Rome  and  Verona 

we  have  Virgil:  elevation,  proportion,  digpnity, 

and  taste.    Here,  Ariosto  and  Shakespeare,  on* 

bridled  fancy,  majestic,  but  savage  nature,  mys* 

terio«8  forms,  and  with  them  Angelica  and  Des- 

demona.  But  you  will  ask  where  are  tbe  ebjeotSy 

with  which  I  compare  these  two  kinds  of  poetry  ? 

Here,  around  me,  my  friend,  on  the  summits  of 

the  mountains,  which  enclose   Baktschisaray. 

Here  I  see  a  tower,  suspended  over  the  abyss^ 

and  ready  to  fall,  farther  on  an  obelisk,  and  near 

it  a  desolate  city;  there  is  an  immense  pyramid 

perhaps  the  sepulchre  of  some  chief,  conqueror 

of  this  country.    While  I  was  contemplfiting 

these  objects  in  which  nature  seems  to  have 

imitated  art,  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of 

Dante.  This  hollow  in  which  Chan  Saray  stands, 

this  Cerehio,  the  belt   of  mountains  with  the 

wonderful  objects  upon  them,  the  faint  light  of 

the  noon,  L'ora  del  tempo  e  la  dolce  stagione. 
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Everything  recAls  the  images  of  the  immortal 
poet  of  Florence. 

It  was  long  before  1  conld  leave  the  terrace. 
From  the  dreams  of  poetry  I  passed  to  the  remi* 
niscences  of  history.  How  long»  thought  I,  is  it 
since  command^  issued  from  this  palace  to  the 
hordes  who  desolated  my  country.  How  long  is 
it  since  the  ambassadors  of  the  Khan  demanded 
tribute  from  the  Russians,  and  since  our  proud 
princes  were  humbled  before  the  descendants  of 
Batu!  Everything  is  changed.  The  lovely 
Taurida,  since  time  immemorial  the  prey  of  the 
most  powerful,  is  at  length  under  the  dominion 
of  Russia. 

My  preparations  for  my  journey  along  the 
southern  coast  were  now  completed.  The  tiaveU 
ler  in  Taurida  must  absolutely  have  a  guide 
without  whom  he  dare  not  Yenture  a  step  out  of 
the  main  road.  I  already  had  an  interpreter  and 
firman;  but  Ibrahim  (my  interpreter)  unfortu- 
nately was  taken  ill,  and  I  should  have  remained 
without  a  guide,  had  not  a  happy  chance  relieved 
ne  from  my  embarrassment  When  I  had  al- 
ready written  to  Sympheropol  for  another,  the 
sudden  trampling  of  horses  in  the  court-yard 
announced  the  arrival  of  travellers.  I  hastened 
to  the  window  and  saw  a  lady — an  Amazon 
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witb  a  trmn  of  Amazons,  and  a  Tartar  with 
them. 

Nothing  could  be  more  apropos;  the  lady  had 
finished  her  tour,  I  was  commencing  mine; 
she  no  longer  required  a  guide,  and  I  there- 
fore without  dejay  engaged  Memitsch  Morsan, 
a&d  employed  him  to  put  the  pack-saddles  in  or- 
der, to  purchase  a  Tartar  saddle,  and  procure 
horses  for  our  journey  to  Tschufut  Kale. 

Tliis  Jewish  fortress  is  on  the  high  road  three 
wersts  from  Baktschisaray  on  an  elevated  rock, 
the  way  to  which  goes  sdong  a  ravine  through 
which  the  Suruk  Su  winds  and  loses  itself  among 
the  rocks.  It  was  the  essay  of  our  mountain 
tour,  and  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  Tartar 
horses.  Afler  we  had  ascended  from  the  town 
towards  the  east,  on  the  right  side  of  the  defile^ 
half  way  up  the  mountain,  we  were  obliged  to 
alight,  it  being  impossible  to  proceed  on  horse- 
back. We  therefore  went  on  foot  over  some 
steps  hewn  in  the  rock  into  an  autient  convent, 
of  whicl^.  nothing  now  remains,  but  a  church 
caUed  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  which  is  in  a 
cavern  of  the  mountain.  I  found  in  it  nothing 
remarkable,  except  a  balcony  close  to  the  church 
suspended  in  a  frightful  manner  over  the  preci> 
pice.  I  was  told  that  so  great  a  number  of  per- 
sons had  once  assembled  here  that  the  chore h 
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could  not  contain  them,  and  many  went  into  the 
balcony  which  began  to  crack  under  the  weight; 
81  nee  that  time  the  police  of  Baktschisaray  takes 
precautions  on  the  festival  of  the  assumption  to 
prevent  the  people  from  crowding  upon  it.    To 
the  left  of  the  stairs,  within  the  mountain,  before 
you  come  to  the  church,  there  is  a  wooden 
cliamber  which  is  suspended  on  the  outside  of 
the  rock  like  a  swallows  nest;  this  is  the  dwel- 
ling of  the  guardians  of  the  temple  a'  very  old 
deacon,  a  Greek,  with  his  wife.    They  invited 
me  into  their  airy  abode  in  which  there  is  hardly 
room  for  four  persons ;  the  old  woman  presented 
me  some  grapes  on  a  piece  of  an  antient  vase. 
I  asked  them  if  they  were  not  afraid  in  this  fright- 
ful solitude  especially  in  winter,  during  the  long 
dark  nights  when  storms  and  tempests  rage.    No 
replied  the  deacon  we  are  accustomed  to  it. 
During  the  storms  our  bird's   cage  sometimes 
trembles,  and  shakes  with  the  violence  of  the 
wind,    but  we  sleep  soundly  —  '*  and  are  you 
alone  ?"     We  have  no  one  with  us.—"  What ' 
said  I/'  looking  towards  the  window,  "is  that 
which  appears  so  white?''     Those  are  crosses 
over  graves;  a  burying  ground  where  some  of 
the  christians  of  Baktschisaray  repose,  and  we, 
added  he,  looking  at  his  aged  companion,  we 
hall  likewise  rest  there  and  sleep  together.  May 
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joar  wish  be  accomplished  happy  pair !    It  was 
not  by  transforming  their  hut  into  a  palace  that  ^ 
the  gods  rewarded  the  piety  of  Philemon  and 
Baucis,  bot  by  not  suffering  one  to  survive  the 
other. 

After  we  had  retamed  to  the  place  where  we 
had  left  our  horses,  we  rode  along  a  foot  path 
which  wound  by  the  declivity  of  the  mountain 
above  precipices,  and  here  we  learnt  how  siire 
footed  th^  Tartar  horses  are.  On  this  path  we 
rode  round  the  fortress,  and  came  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Tschufiit  Kale  into  the  defile,  and 
into  a  magnificent  grove  full  of  monuments  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions;  it  is  the  burying  ground 
of  the  Garaites,  which  they  call  the  Valley  of 
Josaphat.  7'lience  the  way  leads  into  the  for- 
tress, steep  indeed,  but,  however  a  road,  and  not 
a  footpath,  and  from  this  side  is  the  best  approach 
to  Tschufut  Kale. 

Venice  is  a  city  in  the  water,  and  Tschufut 
Kale  in  the  air ;  in  the  former  the  buildings 
swim  in  the  sea,  the  habitations  of  the  Karaites 
hang  like  eagles  nests  from  the  summit  of  a  steep, 
inaccessible  rock.  The  walls  of  their  houses 
seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  perpendicular  rock 
from  which  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  colour,  and  when  seen  from  the  defile  look 
like  the  lamparts  of  an  old  fortress.    The  town 
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is  verj  neat  and  cleanly ;  no  European  capital 
can  boast  ei  socfa  a  pavementi  for  the  whole  is 
continaed  slab,  the  rock  upon  which  it  stands. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  remarkable  in  it,  ex- 
cept its  situation,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  merit 
some  attention. 

The  Caraites  are  in  their  manners  and  mode  of 
life,  Tartars,  but  in  their  religion  Jews,  aud  we 
may  say  genuine  Jews,  for  they  have  preserved 
the  law  of  Moses  among  thpm,  in  greater  purity 
than    all  the  others.    When  the  Talmud  first 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  fourth  century, 
it  was  rejected  with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  the 
word  of  God,  by  all  Jews  of  sound  judgment. 
This    rejection,    however,    did  not  cause  any 
evident  schism  in  religion  till  the  8th  century; 
when  Aaron    and  his    son    Saul,    Babyloniaa 
Jews,  openly  exclaimed  against  traditions  that 
did  not  agree  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,   and 
separated  from   the  adherents  of  the  Talmud, 
since  that  time  their  opponents  are  distingaished 
by  the  name  of  Kabbinists,  while  they  themselves 
began  to  be  known  by  that  of  Caraites.    The 
number  of  the  Caraites  is  very  small  in  proportioii 
to  that  of  the  Talmudists,  for  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century  tliey  were  estimated  at  only  4430  in 
£aropc  and  Asia.  The  chief  diifercnces  between 
them  ami  the  other  Jews  a^,  I.  They  reject  the 
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Jaw  of  tradition,  i.  e.  the  Cabala,  as  an  invention 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  law  of 
Moses.  Hence,  2,  their  extraordinrry  abhorrence 
of  the  Tsdmud,  and,  3.  they  observe  the  Sabbath 
with  still  greater  strictness  than  the  Rabbinists* 
I  mast  add,  that  they  are  far  more  cleanly  and 
domestic  than  the  other  Jews. 

I  visited  their  school  or  synagogue.  The 
Rabbis  shewed  me  a  roll  of  parchment  con* 
taining  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  case  of  black 
velvet,  with  silver  ornaments.  This  roll,  like  all 
old  books,  is  written  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  is  rolled  about  a  cylinder  in  the  middle  of  the 
casOi.  On  my  asking  if  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  there,  I  was  answered  that  all 
was  there,  but  whether  this  a//,  meant  the  five 
books  of  Moses  and  some  of  the  prophets,  which 
the  Garaites  receive  as  divine  revelations,  or  the 
whole  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  includ- 
ing the  Apocrypha,  I  cannot  say ;  for  my  Rabbi 
understood  the  Russian  bat  indifierently,  and 
my  gaide  had  certainly  never  heard  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  had  probably,  hardly  an  idea 
of  the  Koran. 

ALUSCHTA. 

I  am  in  the  promised  land  of  Taurida,  on  the 
South  Coast    A  wall  is  placed  between  me 
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and  the  north.  Though  Boreas  may  rage  on 
the  other  side,  Pomona  reigns  here.  It  is  long 
since  I  have  so  revelled  in  enjoyment  as  in  the 
midst  of  the  laxnriant  scenery  of  this  spot 

Leaving  Baktschisaray,  I  arrived  the  same 
evening  at  Sabiii,  where  I  was  welcomed  with 
that  kind  hospitality  which  I  have  experienced 
throughout  the  Crimea.  The  next  day  was  spent 
in  preparing  for  my  journey,  and  the  day  fol* 
lowing  I  took  leave  of  my  kind  host,  and  pur- 
send  my  journey  through  the  valleys  watered 
by  the  Salgir,  which  may  be  called  the  greatest 
blessing  to  the  inhabitants,  since  »it  fertilises 
their  vineyards,  gardens,  and  fields,  with  its 
numerous  arms  which  extend  on  eveiy  side. 

He  ifho  has  travelled  among  lofty  mountains, 
needs  no  description  of  the  delightfiil  prospeott 
which  here  meet  the  eye  at  every  step.  When 
I  compare  those  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  with 
those  in  tiie'  Crimea,  the  latter  seem  to  me  to 
have  some  peculiar  features  which  I  have  not 
remarked,  either  in  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  Swiss 
Alps.    In  those  the  imagination  is  affected  by 

the  striking  contrast  between  the  terrible  and 
the  pleasing ;  and  here,  by  tlie  sublime  passing 
by  gentle  gradations  into  the  agreeable,  and 
particularly  by  the- sea,  which  surrounds  the 
foot  of  Mount  Jatlon. 
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The  iforther  you  advance  towards  tbe  sontii, 
the  more  lofty  are  the  mountaiiis,  tbe  iii.oie  pic- 
turesque, tbe  vallies*  Wberever  poplars  witb  their 
taper  summits  rise  from  a  clelt,  there  iscertaioly 
a  village  with  its  mosqae.  Id  most  of  tbcAn  I 
remarked  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  com* 
fort.  I  never  before  beheld  such  poplars;  they 
look,  as  if  jealous  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
they  put  forth  all  their  energy  to  equal  them. 
We  were  to  pass  tbe  night  in  the  village  of  Ma- 
mut-Sultan,  which  has  a'  remarjtably  beautiful 
mosque.  I  alighted  at  the  house  of  Memet- 
Jlf  ursa,  a  respectable  land  owner^  who  has  im* 
bibed  ffx>m  his  father  the  virtue  of  hospitality. 
After  we  had  dined,  and  rested  a  little,  we  rode 
seven  worsts  to  the  source  of  the  Salgir,  the  n^ost 
considerable  river  in  Taurida,  which  is  here  a 
liyulet,  in  winter  a  rapid  stream,  and  in  summer 
scarcely  a  brook.  From  its  source  at  the  foot  of 
Tschatur  Dag,  it  runs  from  south  to  north,  past 
Syrapheropol,  to  the  middle  of  the  peninsula, 
turns  tlien  to  tbe  north-east,  and  falls  into,  the 
sea  of  Azof.  The  way  over  naked  stones,  to 
tiie  cavern  in  which  it  rises,  is  so  steep  and  diffi- 
cult, that  we,  who  were  not  used  to  ride  on  the 
mountains,  were  obliged  to  alight,  and  descend 
on  foot  into  the  bottom.    My  entrance  into  tbe 
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catem  was  a  ridiculous  sight*  enoogh;  three 
Tartars  bared  their  feet ;  two  went  before,  and 
the  third  carried  me  on  bis  shoulders.  When 
my  Tartar  came  to  the  place  w(iere  the  cayem 
was^too  low  for  him  to  carry  me,  one  of  my  guides, 
who  clang  like  a  bat  to  the  smooth  and  almost 
perpendicalar  side  of  the  cayem,  took  me,  and 
led  me  oyer  the  two  Tartars  that  remained  in  the 
water,  who,  at  every  step  held  their  hands 
under  me.  My  cariosity  might  have  cost  me 
dear ;  the  day  was  sultry,  and  I  had  heated  my- 
self excessively,  so  that  the  cavern  felt  like  an 
ice  house,  and  I  was  chilled  through  and  throngh, 
I  ought  certainly  to  have  ascended  the  mountain 
on  foot  to  warm  myself,  but  instead  of  that  I 
rode,  and  did  not  reach  till  evening  the  hospitst- 
ble  mansion  of  Memel-Mursa,  where  a  good 
supper,  soft  beds,  and  Asiatic  luxuiy  awaited 
as. 

The  next  day,  after  breakfast,  we  started 
again ;  the  road  for  about  16  wersts  was  so 
that  a  carriage  might  have  passed,  but  further 
on  it  narrowed  into  a  foot-path,  gradually 
winding  upwards  along  the  woody  valleys,  in 
the  interval,  where  the  Jailon,  i.  e*  the  south- 
ern mountain  chain,  divides,  and  leaves  an 
opening  to  the  sea.  This  opening,  abont  10 
wersts  wide,  is  between  Temerdschythe  comer 
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monntain  of  the  northern  Jailon,  and  fiabnan, 
a  similar  rock  of  the  southern  Jailon.  When 
J  ^t  to  the  ridge  where  the  descent  to  the 
coast  commences,  I  stopped  to  contemplate  the 
enchanting  prospect  before  me^  the  rocks^  the 
mountains  crowned  with  forests  of  oak,  the 
verdant  hills,  and  the  sea  which  shines  at  a 
distance.  I  rode  down  to  the  foot,  and  arrived 
here  in  the  evening. 

On  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  village  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Greek  fortress  Aluston,  the 
name  of  which  we  find  with  little  alteration  in 
^luschta.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  must 
have  been  in  the  form  of  a  Pentagon.  The 
principal  tower  at  the  east  comer,  towards  the 
sea,  was  square,  the  others  round.  The  house 
in  which  we  passed  the  night,  is  the  best  in  the 
village,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should 
have  a  good  night's  rest  after  my  fatigue,  but  I 
had  scarcely  lain  down  in  bed  when  I  felt  every 
symptom  of  fever,  which  was  doubtless  the 
consequence  of  my  having  taken  cold  the  day 
before.  My  breath  seemed  hot,  my  lips  were 
parched,  1  Was  tormented  with  unquenchable 
thirst,  and  expected  nothing  less  than  to  be 
laid  up  with  an  inflammatory  fever.  Sleep 
however  overcame  my  restlessness,  and  when 
I  awoke  with  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun,. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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I  felt  so  perfectly  well  and  cheerfol,  thai  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself  I  had  been  ho  ill 
the  evening  before. 

KUTSCHUK-LAMBAT. 

We  made  but  a  short  journey  of  15  wersts 
yesterday.  We  had  every  where  delightful  pros- 
pects ;  the  road  ascends  and  descends  aiternatelyy 
sometimes  winds  among  hills,  or  loses  itself  in 
groves,  runs  sometimes  close  to  the  sea,  on  the 
sand  which  is  washed  by  the  waves,  and  some- 
times disappears  entirely,  so  that  yon  cannot 
advance  a  foot  farther ;  but  the  horse  every  where 
finds  his  way,  penetrates  between  immense  pieces 
of  rock,  and  goes  along  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  an  almost  imperceptible  path,  which  is 
so  narrow,  that  on  one  side  you  have  the  steep 
rock,  and  close  to  the  other  the  precipice. 

There  are  two  Tartar  villages,  about  four 
wersts  from  each  other.  The  larger,  called  Bi- 
jukum,  the  smaller  Kutschuk-Lambat,  where  we 
put  up  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  our  host  from 
Sablii.  This  house,  which  is  not  quite  fin- 
ished, stands  on  a  delightful  spot,  just  above  a 
circular  not  large  bay,  which  seems  to  have 
been  dug  on  purpose,  to  give  this  abode  a  pic- 
turesque situation.  Directly  before  the  house 
the  sea,  shaded  with  the  noblest  trees  of  the  hap- 
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pier  climates,  vith  the  rayines  in  its  rocky 
riiores  afford  a  highly  picturesque  prospect  To 
the  right  lies  the  village  of  Kntschuk-Lambat, 
rising  like  an  ampbitheatre ;  to  the  right,  and  as 
it  were  close  to  yon,  cape  Ajudag,  a  lofty  moun- 
tain projecting  far  into  the  sea,  the  grandest  I 
have  seen  in  Taurida.  The  back  of  it,  which  is 
semi-elliptioal,  and  its  black  appearance  caused 
by  the  forests  that  cover  it,  induced  the  Tartars 
to  call  it  Aju  (the  bear.)  It  has  indeed  some 
resemblance  to  that  animal,  but  I  am  persuaded 
in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  the  ram's  head,  the 
Kriumetopon  of  the  ancients. 

In  the  evening,  while  I  was  lost  in  pleasing  re- 
flections without  turning  my  eyes  from  the  en- 
chanting prospect  before  me,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  arrival  of  my  kind  host  himself^ 
with  his  charming  daughter.  The  next  day,  the 
whole  house  was  filled  witii  company.    First 

came  my  old  friend.  General  B^ ,  with  a 

numerous  suite,  and  soon  after  him  first,  the  go- 
▼emor  of  Sympheropol,  and  then,  the  governor  of 
Caffa.  I  was  here  witness  to  a  remarkable  scene. 

A  man  from  Malaga,  who  had  come  to  Tau- 
rida, sixteen  years  before,  with  merinos,  had  ex- 
changed the  life  of  a  shepherd  for  the  profession 
of  gardener,  in  which  quality  he  was,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  our  host.  The  eldest  son  lived  now  at  an 
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age  to  marry;  but  where  was  he  to  find  a  wifb? 
Here  he  has  nothing  but  the  sea  hefore  him,  and 
mountains  in  the  rear ;  in  the  village  only  Tartars 
are  to  be  seen,  but  no  Tartar  girls.  This  was 
rather  an  awkward  predicament,  but  love,  they 
say,  guides  every  thing  for  the  best :  in  short  our 
Spaniard  [espies  a  handsome  Tartar  girl.  How 
he  got  sight  of  her  I  do  not  know ;  however  he 
formed  an  acquaintanee  with  her;  he  pleased 
her,  and  she  him ;  he  assured  her  that  Mahomet 
was  no  prophet,  and  she  willingly  believing  him, 
eloped  from  her  father's  house,  and  put  herself 
under  the  protection  of  the  mother  of  her  lover. 
I  saw  this  girl  in  the  midst  of  her  new  family  beg 
the  governor  for  protection,  and  baptism.  It 
was  necessary  to  hear  both  parties,  to  examine 
whether  constraint  or  deceit  had  been  employed. 
For  this  reason  the  aged  father  of  the  girl,  and 
the  elders  of  his  village  were  admitted.  O  hor- 
rid sight  I  he  beholds  his  daughter,  with  her  face 
unveiled  in  the  presence  of  men  I  This  was 
enough  to  betray  her  intention.  He  went  up  to 
her  and  spoke  vnth  vehemence.  His  whole  soul 
was  in  his  countenance,  and  in  his  eyes  which 
were  suffused  with  tears.  Without  understanding 
the  language,  I  perfectly  comprehended  that  he 
spoke  to  her  of  the  faith,  that  he  reminded  her 
of  his  tenderness,  reproached  her  with  ingratitude 
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and  implored  her  not  to  abandon  ber  father,  home, 
and  God  who  had  giyen  her  to  him.    All  was  in 
vain,  she  stood  immoTable  and  mate,  with  her 
head  bowed  down,  as  if  she  was  afraid  to  meet 
the  eye  of  her  father,  and  instead  of  answering, 
made  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  The  old  man  began 
to  sob  bitterly,  when  he  saw  this  sign  of  her 
apostaoy,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
attendants,  who  led  him  out  of  the  room.    I  con- 
fess that  the  inconsolable  affliction  of  the  old 
man  affected  me ;  baton  the  other  hand  I  cannot 
blame  the  young  convert,  and  rather  wish  such 
events  to  become  as  frequent  as  possible.    I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Tartars,  and  many 
inaccurate  opinions  of  their  character.    In  my 
own  opinion,  .the  whole  misfortune  consists  in 
their  being  Mahometans ;  for  a  society  within  a 
society  cannot  prosper.    The  government,  as  I 
am  told,  treats  them  with  great  mildness ;  but  the 
Mahometans  are  not  grateful  for  the  mildness  of 
a  Christian  government,  are  lazy  and  careless. 
It  is  true  no  constraint  is  used  towards  them, 
which  indeed  would  be  useless,  for  constraint 
never  produces  any  good.    To  cure   them   of 
their  indolence  and  carelessness,  they  must  first 
become  sensible  of  all  the  advantages  of  indus- 
try ;  but  then,  to  do  this,  they  must  learn  to  love 
their  property,  and  this  cannot  be  till  they  have 

q3  f 
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learned  to  love  their  coantry.  This  however 
can  only  take  place  when  everything  in  it  is 
in  harmony  with  the  heart  and  the  understand- 
ing of  the  citizen.  Bat  to  expect  this  of  a  Mas- 
snlman  who  lives  in  a  Christian  country,  wherp 
everything  is  at  variance  with  his  manners  and 
customs,  and  his  conscience,  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  equivalent  to  requiring  of  him,  either 
contempt  of  his  religion,  that  is  a  moral  impos- 
sibility, or  an  entire  want  of  religion,  against 
which,  God  preserve  every  society. 

GURSUPH. 

Yesterday  all  tlie  company  set  out  together, 
and  on  the  road  to  this  place  nothing  gave  me  so 
much  ^pleasure  as  the  sight  of  our  caravan.  It 
consisted  of  70  horses,  including  the  pack-horses ; 
and  it  may  be  imagined  what  a  long  unbroken 
train  they  formed,  winding  like  a  serpent  through 
the  bendings  of  the  mountains.  Had  not  our 
day's  journey  been  so  short  (only  eight  miles),  I 
should  have  killed  my  horse,  by  riding  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  enjoy  this  moving  picture, 
which  IS  not  to  be  seen  in  Europe,  except  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Crimea,  and  even  there,  only 
chance  brings  together  so  many  travellers  as 
formed  our  party. 

After  passing  through  the  village  of  Gursaphy 
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%re  took  the  first  road  towards  the  sea,  and  saw 
before  us  a  prodi^ous  building,  which  we  found 
to  be  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  to 
whom  the  village  belongs.  The  memory  of  the 
duke  is  cherished  among  these  people  like  that 
of  Las  Casas  among  the  Indians.  *'  We  grieve 
to  death  for  losing  him,'^  said  the  bailiff  of 
Gursuph  to  me.  I  told  him  I  knew  the  duke, 
and  this  was  of  more  service  to  nfe  than  the 
best  Firman  could  have  been.  How  greedily 
did  the  Tartars  listen  to  what  1  said  of  him. 
**  He  is  the  next  to  the  king,"  said  1,  **  and 
justly  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign ; 
but  he  still  loves  to  think  of  this  country,  and 
will  perhaps  one  day  return  to  it."  Tears 
sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  my  hearers.  '*  Thank 
God,"  they  exclaimed,  **  we  love  him  as  a 
father ;  but  is  he  loved  as  much  in  his  own 
country?  we  have  heard  that  all  is  not  quiet 
there.''  I  did  not  choose  to  trouble  them  with 
political  news,  of  which  they  have  no  need. 

The  name  of  Gursuph  proves  that  this  is  the 
district  which  Procopius  calls  that  of  the  Gursu- 
bites ;  and  three  worsts  from  it,  before  you  come 
to  the  village,  you  see  on  a  rock  upon  the  sand 
the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  the  Gursubites,  built 
by  Justinian  at  the  same  time  with  that  of 
A  fusion.    As  I  rode  by  the  rock  on  which  this 
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fort  stood,  I  thoQght  it  was  a  mass  tiiat  had 
lately  fallen  from  Mount  Jailou  into  the  sea, 
and  shoald  have  taken  no  farther  notice  of  it, 
had  not  my  guide  pointed  ont  the  rains  of  walls 
and  towers,  still  visible  on  the  steep  rocky 
bank  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  the 
waves  wash  on  all  sides. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  NIKITA. 

At  every  step  we  advance,  the  roads  become 
more  difficult,  and  the  prospects  more  picturesque. 
When  I  left  Gursupb,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
weather  was  gloomy,  and  some  drops  of  rain 
fell.    Grey  clouds  encompassed  Mount  Jailon. 
We  sometimes  ascended  into  them,    and  our 
clothes  were  wet  through,  as  by  a  heavy  rain. 
The  distance  to  the  village  of  Nikita  is  said  to 
be  ten  worsts.    Thence  to  the  cape  of  the  same 
name,  a  little  more  than  two  worsts,  down  a  steep 
declivity,  through  a  thick  wood.  It  would  require 
the  pen  of  a  St.  Pierre  to  venture  on  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sublime  beauties  of  this  forest,  whose 
primeval  trees  may  give  an  idea  of  those  scenes, 
in  which  the  youth  of  Paul  and  Virginia  blossomed 
and  faded.    It  was  the  6th  of  October,  and  not 
a  yellow  leaf  was  yet  to  be  seen. 
Hie  ver  adsiduus  atque  alienus  meusibus  aestas. 

The  vegetable  world  shines  here  in  all  its 
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laxariance  and  beaafy.     Here  are  mulberry, 
pooiegranate,  walnat,  and  fig  trees,  which  three 
men  can  scarcely  span ;  and  numerons  other  pro- 
dnctions  of  the  most   favoared    climes.     The 
wild  \ine  twines  round  them,  and  loads  their 
branches  with  its  heavy  bunches  of  grapes,  which 
it  is  itself  too  weak  to  support.    I  could  have 
fancied  niyself  transported  by  some  magician  to 
the  banks  of  the  Amaasons;  but  the  scenes  of 
savage  nature  vanished,  and  I  saw  before  me  the 
garden  of  Nikita  rising  in  terraces  on  the  pro- 
montory.   On  the  uppermost  terrace  stands  a 
small,  plain,  and  convenient  house,  which  was 
built  for  the  superintendent  of  the  garden ;   but 
has  besides  two  rooms,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
visit  this  place.    The  delicate  attention  to  trar 
vellers  is  not  confined  to  offering  them  every  thing 
necessary  for  their  accommodation,  but  provides 
likewise  agreeable  relaxation  and  employment  for 
the  mind.    With  this  view  there  is  placed  in  one 
of  the  rooms  a  bookcase,  with  botanical  works  ; 
among  which  I  found  an  excellent  edition  of  the 
Flora  Rossica,  by  Pallas.    Noble  walks,  as  in 
an  English  garden,  lead  from  the  house  over  the 
terraces  to  the  orangery,  and  tlie  dwelling  of  the 
gardener :  they  wind  between  the  beds  and  nur- 
series, which  are  becoming  more  numerous  and 
extensive  in  Taurida,  and  otlier  parts  of  southern 
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Rassia.  To  promote  this  object,  lists  of  all  the 
plants  here  are  annually  printed.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  make  nse 
of  it,  for  any  body  can  apply  by  letter  directly 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  garden  at  Nikita, 
and  receive  every  thing  he  desires,  that  is  in  the 
catalogue,  with  the  greatest  punctuality,  and  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  I  have  seen  here  myrtles 
and  cypresses,  equal  to  any  I  have  met  with  in 
Andalusia  or  Tuscany :  in  a  word,  all  the  trees 
and  shrubs  that  adorn  the  south  of  Europe,  grow 
here  in  the  open  air,  only  orange  and  lemon  trees 
are  kept  in  tubs,  at  which  I  am  'surprised,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  thrive  in  the  ground, 
if  only  the  precaution  were  taken  of  covering 
them  up  during  the  short  winter,  till  they  bad 
tiioroughly  taken  root.  On  the  middle  terrace, 
between  the  upper  one,  and  that  in  which  the 
gardener's  bouse  stands,  is  a  vast  hot-house,  which 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  empty,  for  in  October 
the  whole  promontory  may  serve  for  a  hot-house. 
Thence,  by  other  small  walks,  we  ascended  the 
mountain,  and  were  almost  overpowered  by  the 
heat  before  we  reached  the  summit,  where  there 
is  an  open  circular  temple  supported  by  six  co- 
lumns. It  is  an  elegant  rotunda;  and  on  a  pe- 
destal in  the  centre  is  a  bronze  bust  of  Linneus, 
larger  than  the  life.    It  is  a  present  of  Count 
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N.  P.  Romanzow,  who  is  connected  with  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
le4gG,  and  the  promotion  of  human  happiness. 
While  I  rested  myself  in  tliis  place,  I  enjoyed 
the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  sun  setting  beyond 
Cape  Ay-Todoro.  Another  hill,  similar  to  this, 
is  intended  for  a  monument  to  Pallas,  who  de* 
dicated  his  efforts  and  the  evening  of  his  life  to 
the  interests  of  this  country. 

I  spent  this  whole  day  in  Nikita  with  real  de- 
light I  sat  on  the  steps  till  late  at  night,  un- 
able to  tear  myself  away  from  the  enchanting 
picture  before  me,  which  was  that  of  summer  in 
its  prime.  Nothing  reminds  me  of  autumn ;  only 
the  grey  mists  that  envelope  the  inaccessible 
summit  of  Jailon,  shew  that  October  is  beyond  ; 
but  here  we  have  a  warm  delicious  air,  a  pure 
unclouded  sky. 

ALUPKA. 

On  my  way  over  the  mountain  I  should  have 
passed  without  notice  an  interesting  spot,  had 
not  my  guide  informed  me  that  the  town  of  So- 
phiopolis  is  to  be  built  here.  A  high  sounding  name  I 
But  who  can  foresee  its  future  destiny  ?  Carthage 
began  in  a  similar  manner,  only  that  more  activity 
was  displayed  at  its  foundation  than  here,  where 
t^ienty  beams  lying  idle,  are  the  only  indications 
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of  an  intention  to  build  this  place.  Farther  oik 
there  is  a  country  house  resembling^  it,  that  is  to 
say,  an  imaginary  one ;  in  truth,  there  are  too 
many  such  imaginary  country-seats  in  Taurida, 
which  belong  to  landowners,  who  take  posses- 
sion of  a  tract  of  land,  without  taking  care  to 
have  it  cultivated  for  their  own  advantage  and 
the  general  good.  If  they  were  but  small  pieces 
of  land ;  but  they  are  extensive  possessions  which 
are  thus  condemned  to  remain  useless.  If  they 
were  divided  into  moderate  portions  in  the  hands 
of  industrious  labourers,  and  under  the  eye  of 
careful  landowners,  they  would  soon  be  covered 
with  orchards  and  gardens,  and  contribute  to  the 
advantage,  the  ornament,  and  the  security  of  the 

whole  country ;  whereas,  now 

The  stage  from  Nikitato  this  place  along  [the 
coast  is  one  of  the  longest :  it  is  estimated  at  20 
werstsybuti  think  it  is  much  more.  But  it  is  hardly 
possible  accurately  to  measure,  as  it  does  not  ruo 
straight  for  100  paces  together.  To  describe  all  the 
spots  that  excited  my  admiration  would  be  but  a 
repetition  of  the  same  words  ;  euclumtinfr  ^delight' 
ful,  Suifice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  my  road  lay 
past  the  villages  of  Tartar-Jalta,  and  Antka 
which  is  inhabited  by  Greeks,  to  Alupka,  which, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  other  places  that  I  have  observed 
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on  my  journey.  The  boase  in  which  we  passed 
the  night  is  snrrounded  by  an  irregular  garden  of 
pomegranates,  figs,  olives,  laurel,  and  cypress 
trees.  I  particularly*  admired  the  poniegranate 
and  fig  trees,  which  were  higher  and  thicker  than 
any  I  had  seen  even  in  Valencia.  The  space 
between  this  garden  and  the  sea  is  covered  for 
two  wersts  with  pieces  of  rock,  on  which  the 
village  is.built,  at  once  frightful  and  picturesque* 
The  masses  of  rock  scattered  about  present  the 
image  of  the  most  awful  desolation  ;  but  fruit 
trees  and  vines  grow  between  them,  and  a  crystal 
stream,  now  murmuring  as  a  brook  on  the  side  of 
the  declivity,  now  falling  in  cascades  from  rock 
to  rock,  takes  its  course  to  the  sea.  The  day  was 
hot,  and  the  night  as  warm  as  with  us  in  July. 
I  could  not  hold  out  in  my  room,  but  spent  the 
grater  part  of  the  night  in  the  garden,  where  I 
enjoyed  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  air,  and 
the  stillness  of  the  romantic  solitude,  which  was 
broken  only  by  the  noise  of  the  falling  waters. 
All  around  was  silent,  and  buried  in  deep  sleep  j 
and  that  upon  masses  of  rock  that  had  fallen 
from  the  summit  of  Jailon. 

KIKINEIS. 

Here  I  take  some  repose.    Past  the  promontory 
of  Knrtura  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,   four 
vol.  II.  R 
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wersts  from  the  place  where  I  ptuaed  the  niglil, 
to  the  little  yiilBfge  of  Simeis^  ail  frant  oit  pte^ 
well ;  bat  at  that  place  a  dreadful  road  down 
the  mountain  begins,  the  very  reooUeetion  of  ^ 
which  makes  the  blood  ran  eold*  Macfa  as  my 
eyes  were  accastomed  to  precipices,  and  tho^ 
roughly  as  I  was  convinced  by  experience,  of  the 
steadiness  of  the  Tartar  horses,  my  heart  trem-^ 
bled  with  horror,  when  my  horse  waa  obliged  to" 
step  over  the  abyss^  from  one  atone  to  another, 
so  that  if  it  had  made  a  false  step,  1  do  net  say 
stumbled,  both  horse  and  rider  must  inevitably 
have  perished.  But  above  all,  and  beyond  de^ 
scription  frightful,  is  the  comer  of  the  rock,  mut 
which  you  have  to  ride  close  to  the  sea.  Rocka 
piled  on  rocks  stop  the  way,  immense  masses 
being  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  traveller, 
threatening  him  every  moment  with  tiie  fate  of 
the  Titans ;  the  horse  stands  still,  tremblij^  ia 
all  its  limbs,  and  anxiously  looks  round  to  find  a 
idaoe  where  it  may  tread  with  the  least  dan|^« 
Sometimes,  when  after  some  consideration  it  iteaa 
no  means  of  goini^  on,  it  crosses  its  fore-legs,  seta 
itself  on  its  hind  feet,  and  in  this  manner  slidea 
down  the  mountain.  There  is  a  place  strewed 
with  small  fragments,  which  atevery  timid  step  of 
the  horse  roll  down  the  precipice.  These  are 
pieces  of  rock  which  have  rolled  from  the  sammit  ' 
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•of  MooBt  JmIod,  which  the  kll  has  broken  iQto 
MlUe  pebbles.  Theie  lies  an  immense  mass, 
whiehy  as  if  it  had  been  arrested  in  its  descent 
bj  some  ma^  spell,  hangs  suspended  by  an 
Invisible  power,  waiting  bat  for  a  breath  of 
wind  to  complete  its  unfinished  fall.  Just  before 
I  reached  this  fHghtftil  spot,  I  saw  a  rock  in  the 
sea,  on  which  there  are  some  fortifications,  like 
those  at  Gnrsaph.  It  is  a  pity  that  Constantine 
Porpl^rogenituB  has  not  recorded  the  names  of 
M  the  fortresses,  and  in  the  order  in  winch  they 
stood  on  this  coast;  we  should  then  know  what 
name  to  give  to  this  roek,  which  the  Tartars 
^eall  Dsiva :  it  may,  however,  be  a  Genoese 
fortress. 

I  write  these  lines  on  the  roof  of  a  small 
jhonse,  for  here  the  roofs  are  as  flat  as  at  Naples. 
At  Kikineis,  and  on  the  whole  coast,  the  Tartars 
want  only  three  walls  to  their  houses,  the  rock 
serving  as  the  faorth.  To  build  a  house,  they 
ehoose  a  place  where  a  projection  in  the  rock 
admits  of  fastening  the  beams ;  on  these  they 
lay  a  floor  of  planks  wbidi  is  covered  with  turf, 
so  Uuit  you  walk  npon  it  withont  thinking  that 
ifou  have  a  house  nnder  your  feet.  I  am  sitting 
on  such  a  teivaee,  swrqnnded  by  Tartar  ehfldren, 
mbo  bring  me  ail  kinds  Of  froit  on  pewter  plates. 
IHeased  «t  such  an  unusual  instance  of  civility, 
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I  pay  ray  attendants,  to  their  great  satitfactiott, 
for  all  they  bring  me ;  but  if  I  remain  sitting 
long,  my  purse  will  certainly  be  exhausted  sooner 
than  their  good  will.  Nor  is  it  in  the  children 
only  that  I  observe  a  certain  forwardness  to- 
wards strangers,  which  I  have  not  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  Taurida.  The  elderly  women 
do  not  veil  their  faces.  Pallas  describes  the  in- 
habitants of  Simeis,  Limen,  and  this  plaee^  as 
downright  caricatures.  He  lived  long  in  this 
country,  and  was  certainly  a  better  observer  than 
I  am ;  I  will  therefore  not  contradict  him,  but 
only  say,  that  I  did  not  remark  a  single  ill-made 
person  ;  nay»  at  Simeis,  I  stood  atill  to  admire 
a  boy  about  12  years  of  age,  whom  Quido  might 
have  taken  as  a  model,  not  of  a  Tbersites,  but  a 
Cupid, 

BAIDARU. 

Having  completed  my  tour  along  the  coast,  I 
now  rest  here  against  my  will,  for  during  the 
last  two  days  the  rain  has  poured  down  in  tor- 
rents. Three  worsts  from  Kikineis,  I  passed  the 
plaoe  where,  in  the  year  1786,  a  great  chasm 
opened  in  the  ground,  and  destroyed  the  village 
of  Kutschuk-Koy.  Fortunately  it  did  not  oco^r 
instantaneously,  and  the  shockof  an  earthqualie 
saved  the  inhabitants;  for  when  they  felt  it» 
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-and  saw  the  ohAaoi,  whi^h  Iwd  swnliowed 
Uj>  the  streama,  they  eaoaped  in  time  from  iht 
village,  whioli  waa  doonwd  to  deslractioii. 
Not  a  trace  of  it  now  remaina;  1  saw  wi* 
tfaered  tops  of  trees  rising  between  tbe  maMWS 
of  earth ;  and  all  aroond,  predpioes,  cbaaois, 
broJkLon  masses  of  rooks,  a  picture  of  the  most 
frightful  desolation*  From  this  place  the  road 
began  to  aseend  approaching  towards  the  sum* 
mit  of  Jailon.  When  we  got  there,  we  let  our 
horses  out  for  half  an  hoar,  because  we  were  at 
the  foot  of  the  Merdwen^  i.e.  the  stain.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  name  is  given  on  ac- 
count of  a  likeness  to  a  flight  of  steps ;  no :  it  is 
really  a  winding  staircase,  in  a  cleft  of  the  moun- 
tain, leading  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  The 
narrow  windings  between  the  immense  stones, 
where  the  horse  is  forced  to  bend  itself  almost 
double,  to  pass  from  one  high  step  to  the  next, 
make  the  descent  of  this  staircase  on  horseback, 
not  only  dangerous,  but  impossible,  so  that  tra- 
vellers, and  even  the  Tartars,  go  down  on  foot. 
To  ride  up,  is  indeed  dangerous,  but  possible,  as 
I  know  by  experience.  My  horse,  which,  as  1 
said^  had  rested  a  little,  carried  me  boldly,  with- 
out stopping,  to  the  top  of  the  Merdwen,  which 
Tartars  say  is  half  a  werst  high  ;  as  may  be  be- 
lieved,'if  we  take  into  the  account  the  continual 
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winding.  This  wai  the  end  of  mf  toar  along 
the  southern  coast:  here  I  took  leave  of  the 
sea,  and  of  the  beantifal  sontherb  distrioty  and 
here,  at  the  first  step  in  the  wood  of  Baidarii,  I 
was  sensible  it  was  autumn,  both  by  the  dirtj 
roads,  and  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  trees. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  coast  merits  atten- 
tion; but,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  picturesque 
part  is  betweei^  Nickita  and  the  Merdwen: 
the  chill  breath  of  the  north  never  penetrates 
into  this  happy  valley,  which  is  protected  on  the 
northern  side  by  a  lofty  wall  of  rock,  which  has  a 
terrific  appearance. 

The  whole  of  the  not  very  extensive  tract  be* 
tween  this  wall  and  the  sea  may  justly  be  called 
an  earthly  paradise.  On  every  side  are  the  most 
enchanting,  maji^nificent  pictures ;  here  a  grove 
invites  me  into  its  thick  verdant  arcades ;  there 
the  hills  branch  out  towards  the  sea ;  sheep,  cows, 
and  buffaloes  graze  upon  them,  and  on  the  other 
side  wanton  goats,  hanging  on  the  rocks,  play 
with  the  bushes  that  grow  in  the  clefts  between 
the  stones.  I  stop,  and  think  I  would  have  this 
place  painted  by  the  pencil  of  Claude  or  Poussin. 
A  step  farther,  and  the  picture  which  had  charmed 
me,  is  succeded  by  another  of  still  greater  beauty. 
All  at  once,  a  green  cape,  which  was  concealed 
behind  a  bill,  becomes  visible,  surrounded  with 
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-'villageiy  and  with  a  Ugfat^tonse-oii  it,  wbioh 
tiie  mariner  of  the  ndghhoaring  dangerous  shoalt, 
against  which  the  angry  sea  incessantly  heats, 
and  dashes  its  foam  far  apon  the  shore.  And  all 
these  sahlime  and  pleasing  pictures,  are,  as  it 
were,  surrounded  in  a  frame,  on  the  one  side  by 
the  sea,  on  the  other  by  Meant  Jailon,  the  summit 
€i  which  no  mortal  foot  has  ever  yet  trod.  No 
pen  nor  pencil  can  paint  the  light  transparent 
clouds  which  hover  round  the  rock  like  a  iprdle, 
while  its  summit  is  illumined  by  the  first  golden 
beams  of  the  morning  sun.  Only  eagles  dwell  on 
these  inaccessible  heights,  and  hover  over  the 
head  of  the  traveller,  as  if  to  convince  him  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  notion  that  the  king  of  birds  does 
ipot  inhabit'the  mountains  of  Taurida.  To  this 
we  must  add  the  streams  and  water-falls,  which 
at  every  hundred  steps  flow  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  to  the  sea,  and  invite  the  pilgrim, 
overcome  with  the  heat,  to  quench  his  thirst  in 
the  cool  and  refreshing  waters.  When  riding  orer 
3uch  torrents,  I  frequently  noticed  the  sagacity 
of  the.  horse ;  when  it  has  a  mind  to  drink,  it  does 
not  stop  at  the  brink,  but  walks  in,  turns  towards 
the  fall,  and  so  catches  the  water,  which  runs  di- 
rectly into  his  mouth.  The  abundance  of  these 
pure  and  wholesome  waters  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  tibe  blessings  which  nature  has  lavished  on  this 
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^omiky.  fiHtasiojBfiiiyioiii  the  whole  Inmevf 
tbe  univMBe,  tbe  somee  of  llfe^beftre  wiftin  k  the 
geim  of  dastniotioB :  these  save  iralers,  whoae 
gentle  falls  aeem  to -flow  only  to  refresh  the  tra^ 
veUer,  end  to  vivify  the  vegetation,  vBderaufle* 
•lowly,  iodeed,  bat  iaevitahly,  the  hate  of  the 
veefcfl,  and  eaiue  thoae  direadftd  ehduBga  of  the 
earth,  the  fatal  oomeqiieBoes  of  whiehl  have  sees 
daring  my  tour. 

iBeyood  Meant  Jailon,  the  read  to  Baidard  goes 
through  a  wood,  with  many  tumingi,  -and  aome- 
times  with  a  very  steep  descent  We  did  not 
rdacfa  our  quarters  for  the  night,  till,  towards 
the  eveamg,  having  traveltod  no  less  than  forty 
worsts  during  the  day.  All  ^eoeding  traveUeis 
have  vied  with  each  other,  in  extolting  the  val- 
ley of  Baidarii^  I  was,  tiierefore,  impatient  te 
see  it;  hat  I  was  mneh  disappointed.  A  valley, 
inelesed  on  aU  sides  by  high  monntains,  in  wbieh 
inconsiderable  villages  are-soattered,  and  whose 
scarcely  perceptible  broolcs  flow  into  a  moderate 
river,  which  is  dried  np  in  the  sammer  time, 
might  seem  an  ArcAdm,  or  a  Tempo,  to  Afrs. 
Gnthrie,  who  is  endowed  withsaoh  a  lively  imap 
gination  that  a  Tartar  pipe  appeared  to  her  to  be 
the  shepherd's  flute  of  Theooritas.  I,  for  my 
part,  have  met  with  nothing  so  dull  in  all  Tan* 
rida  as  >thfis  very  spot    I  asked  myself  whether 
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tbit  impreasioii  was  not  caused  by  my  leeiiiff 
Baidarit  immediately  after  Hie  southern  coluit; 
whether  the  infiuence  of  the  weather  might  not 
iiave  had  an  effect,  which  had  changed  from  warm 
sammer  to  a  cold  antnmnal  temperatare.  These 
circamstances,  it  is  true,  were  not  fa?vouiab]e  to 
the  Tartarian  Arcadia;  yet,  making  all  allow- 
ances, I  must  accede  to  the  q^inion  of  Pallas, 
respecting  this  valley,  and  conclude  that  it 
ewes  its  reputation  less  to  nature,  than  to  the 
imaginatioii  of  trayellers. 

TSCHORGUNU. 

The  morning  was  delightful,  contrary  to  my 
expectations,  and  I  hastened  to  leave  the  pre- 
tended Tempo.  Three  wersts  from  Balaklaya,  I 
turned  to  the  right,  and  came  to  this  place. 

This  Talley  pleased  me  much  better  than,  that 
of  Baidarii,  though  it  is  much  smaller.  A  wooden 
house,  in  the  Eastern  style,  in  the  court-yard  a 
basin  of  granite,  surrounded  with  lofty  poplars, 
and  near  it,  a  twelve-sided  tower ;  oppodte  the 
house,  towards  the  south,  a  fine  green,  covered 
with  huts,  which,  as  I.  was  told,  are  inhabited  by 
gypsies ;  on  another  hill,  to  the  left,  a  Tartar 
Tillage,  Tschoqpinii;  behind  it,  gardens  and 
▼ineyards,  the  whole  enclosed  by  mountains:  such 
is  the  valley  which  formerly  belonged  to  one  of 
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the  SnHaois  of  the  house  of  the  GeraiaBs,  an^ 
which  ii  ttentiened  by  PaRas. 

MANGUP. 

*  I  rode  hither  fimn  Twhorgaiia  ui  five  honn^ 
which  reokoning  six  wersts  to  an  hour,  maiteB  M 
wente :  no  great  distaqce,  it  is  tme»  ibr  one  wlio 
is  used  to  ridiDg;  bat  the  heat  was  really  intder- 
9Sb\%  for  the  wliole  read  is  thfoagh  dellleSi  where 
.the  momtains  refleet  the  rajrs  of  the  san  witik 
each  violence,  that  neUher  the  shade  of  the 
groves,  nor  the  abundance  of  running  waters  can 
cool  the  sultry  air.  As  I  rode  along,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  openings,  in  some 
pents  of  tiie  pnrpendicalar  wall  of  rocks,  close 
below  the  sommit,  which  were  regularly  ar- 
ranged ttce  the  wundows  of  a  house.  My  guide 
Aflrmed  that  these  oavee  had  been  the  habita- 
Mons  of  hM*mitB.  There  is  such  a  number  of 
them,  thai  ail  the  faemitB  of  Egypt  in  the  fourth 
MBtuiy,  might  have  lodged  in  them.  Who 
were  tiM  TVoglodytes  that  dwelt  here?  I  Icnow 
»ot ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  these  open- 
ings hate*  been  produced  by  the  combined  iuflu- 
once  of  the  sun  and  the  water. '  Beyond  the  i^ 
lage  of  Schuia,  remarkaMe  fbr  its  situation 
lamong  gardens,  and  for  iiaving  belonged  to 
BftHis,  we  had  to  ascend  the  moantain  of  Man- 


gufh  nd  my  home,  sp]itte4  as  H  wius  had  ideftl 
dlflieiilties  in  reacbiog  tbeampnit.  The  prQ9Pf»ct 
'*fi»m  this  spot  is  wondeiloUy  beantifol.  Sebas4a- 
pol,  the  nortbeni  cbain  of  iaouiit«i0s,  ih»  hay^ 
tiie  li|^ht<boasey  are  spread  oat  befove  jrou  like  a 
pieture :  tbe  wbole  emlwaced  an  extent  ef  at 
least  30  went#9  (20  miles.) 

Tbe  upper  plsteaa  of  the  mpeataioy  vhere  the 
town  farmerly  stood,  extenda  from  west  toeasl^ 
and  ends  in  a  sharp  wedge,  that  rises  above  the 
tralley.  Maagnp,  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept the  north,  where  an  attack  night  be  at- 
tempted, was  fortified  on  that  side  with  towMt 
and  a  strong  wall,  of  wluch  there  are  some  if* 
mains  on  tbe  jnonntain,  aod  in  tbe  delAeft.  I  liad 
come  np  on  the  south  side,  on  a  part  bewn 
almost  perpendienlarly,  and  rode  oyer  the  rain« 
of  the  gate,  which  was  formerly  fortified  with 
towers,  into  the  open  space.  Beyond  it,  on  die 
left,  is  first,  the  chnrch  (also  in  rains)  which,  from 
the  sitnation  of  the  altar  towards  the  east,  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  Christians  of  the 
Gieek  Catholic  Chnrch.  On  the  right  9j[e  tbe 
remains  of  a  mosque,  and  farther  on,  towards  the 
acute  angle  of  the  mountain,  tliere  stands,  in  the 
middle,  tbe  front  of  a  bouse,  on  the  two  sides  of 
which,  that  is  (m  the  south  to  tbe  declivity,  and 
on  tbe  north  to  tbe  defile,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
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bniMing,  or  perhaps  of  the  walls,  by  which  thh^ 
east  comer  of  the  moantain  was  separated  from 
the  western  principal  part  of  the  town.  Farther 
to  the  east,  and  some  paces  from  the  rains,  I 
observed  a  ditch  running  parallel  with  them, 
bat  coold  not  guess  what  may  haye  been  the 
ase  of  it,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  neces- 
sary as  a  defence.  At  the  end  of  the  wedge, 
directly  above  the  declivity,  the  lower  story  of 
a  roand  tower  is  still  entirely  preserved ;  and 
under  it  are  caverns  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  I 
did  hot  venture  to  explore,  as  I  would  rather 
descend  in  imagination  than  reality  the  decayed 
stairs  which  hang  over  the  precipice. 

litis  is  all  that  I  found  to  notice  on  this  inter- 
esting mountain ;  Pallas  found  it  nearly  unin- 
habited in  1794,  i.  e.  there  were  only  a  few  Ca- 
nutes there,  the  ruins  of  whose  synagogue  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Lizards  are  at  present  the  only 
inhabitants. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  historical 
notice  of  Man  gup,  except  that  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury^ it  was  the  residence  of  princes  who  were 
vassals  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  were,  proba- 
bly, before  that  tributary  to  the  Tartars.  Our 
learned  historian  Karamsin  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  mistaken,  when  he  says,  it  is  well  known 
that  Mangup  was  formerly  a  great  fortress,  aa^ 
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called  the  city  of  the  Goths;  lianog  been  Inbft^ 
bited  from  the  3d  ceatory  by  the  Tetraxitic  Goths* 
But  this  does  not  agree  .with  Proeopias,  who 
plaoes  those  Goths  on  the  sea  coasts  aad  in  a 
fertile  country,  whereas  Mangap  is  far  from  the 
sea,  on  a  barren  mountain,  and  surrounded  with 
rocks. 

BAKTSCHISARAI. 

I  left  Mangup  on  the  north  side,  and  the  road 
through  a  defile,  cohered  with  trees,  was  so  steep 
that  we  were  obliged  to  alight.  My  guide  let  the 
horses  go  loose  behind  us,  and  led  me  by*  the 
hand.  Halfway  down  the  mountain  I  came  to 
a  ravine  fall  of  graves,  the  form  of  wHich  proves 
that  this  was  the  burying  ground  of  the  Caraites, 
and  it  may  he  inferred  from  their  number  that 
Mangup  must  have  been  long  inhabited  by  those 
Jews.  On  this  fatiguing  journey  I  was  refreshed 
by  the  Cornelian  cherry.  The  fruit  was  so  ripe 
that  it  fell  from  the  trees,  and  in  many  placet 
literally  covered  the  ground. 

Having  reposed  at  Baktschisarai,  after! the 
fatigue  of  my  journey,  I  could  not  leave  it  with- 
out again  visiting  the  palace,  and  promenading 
the  tovim,  the  principal  and  handsomest  part  of 
which  is  a  narrow  street,  three  wersts  long,  from 
the  gate  to  the  Chan-Saray.  Yon  have  here  a 
proof  of  the  industry  of  the  Tartars.    All  the 
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bMiacs  AW  nhopsy  wheue  tiw  actiMiiji  and  trMia* 
men^  widi}  doon  aad  wibAowv  open,  sit  cfOM» 
Ifilfged  on  tables  and  benches^  panuiiDg  tbei^ 
several  oecnpations,  witbont  looking  abont,  and 
almoil  withoQt  moving.  Tbe  chief  articles  of 
their  mannfoetare  are  morocoo  leatber,  and 
kniyes  of  very  good  and  durable  steel.  After 
seeing  all  that  is  remaikaUe  in  the  town,  I  conid 
not  refrain  from  going  into,  a  Tfurtar  oonk's  shop. 
Here  there  are  iNbceg  of  fat  mottpn  always  ready 
o»  IHtle  lion  spits,  whiob,  at  |be  desire  of  the 
on^tomersy  are  roasted  in  their  pfesenoe,  over  a 
ebarcoal  fire*  Without  meaning  any  oience  ta 
tbe  Parsiati  cooks.  I  m«9t  say  that  I  fonnd  tiiia 
Homerio  dish  pot  inferior  to  the  ritgwmti  it  In 
hronh^tUy  so  fanu^s  in  Freneb  oookery. 

SUDAK. 

On  my  way  hither  I  passed  through  Karasu- 
Basar,  a  little  town,  so  called  from  the  black 
river  (Cara-sa)  on  which  it  lies.  There  is  no- 
thing remarkable  to  be  seen.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  mixture  of  Jews,  Tartars,  and  a  few  Rus- 
sians. The  chalky  mountains  reflecting  the  sun's 
rays  on  the  bottom  on  which  the  place  lies,  make 
it  extremely  hot.  There  is  a  want  of  good  water, 
which  travellers  find  every  wl^ere  else  in  the 
Crimea,  though  they  must  take  care  to  provide 
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tflemfltivM  SmA  brMl  in  tiie  iwg«  te^*«*-  ^^^^^ 
We  tMy  that  in  windy  weather  a  <iiiie  dtelky  dwtt 
HUB  ihe^yei  and  throaty  one  can  havdily  oencevve 
how  people  can  live  heie.  They  do  ae,  howaveiv 
•dd  irade  in  moroeco  leather,  aoapy  candteft,  &o. 
I^ove  of  Kain  attincta  Roisians  also,  Botfle  of 
whom  hate  feige  intis  for  Obt  eaMrien  who  ooma 
from  Keriioh^  Oafia^and  Sadak.  Entthetnu 
Teller  finds  no  accommodation  in  them,  not  even 
the  good  nataredhospitality,  for  which  oar  coun- 
ti7  iB  so  c^brated.  The  landlord  who  coinea 
Ifflber  fHim  Ridssia,  ceases  toti^  a  Hnssian  with- 
^ttta  beeomiitig  a  Tartar. 

^hemoon  H^ed  my  toad  over  the  mountains, 
w%tre,  heltefre  t  rsaehed  Sndak,  I  met  with  a 
)A«enometton  common  heire  in  fhe  antanm,  hot 
4n§fe  tfew  to  me.  I  had  fiiHen  aifteep  in  m^f" 
^dufise;  wddng,  t  found  we  were  standing  still, 
and  on  enquiring  the  reason,  was  told,  we  could 
not  go  on,  because  a  dense  fog  made  it  impossible 
to  see  a  yard,  and  though  the  road  was  good, 
y^^s'&ere  are  precipices  on  each  side,  it  was  not 
INMdent  to  advaribe.  'Hiis  lasted  about  a  miuute, 
^h^  the  mist  became  fhinner,  and  dispersed. 
The  'chaise  drove  on,  and  was  soon  stopped  by 
another  tAoud.  Two  hoots  after  midnight,  I  saw 
«t<?h  ti  fog,  Hke  a  cloud  ijctween  the  house  Where 
I  pfH  tip  and  file  liills,  and  feared  that  it  fore* 
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boded  bad  weather,  in  which  I  was  happily  iiii»- 
takeD.   The  most  remarkable  object  in  Sadak  is 

• 

the  tower  built  by  the  Genoese  on  the  top  of  an 
almost  inaccessible  mountain.  From  this  there 
is  a  surprising  view  of  the  sea.  Yon  see  ih6 
south  coast  for  an  extent  of  100  worsts,  termi- 
nated in  the  blue  horizon,  by  the  promontory  of 
^a,  or  as  I  must  call  it  Krinmetopon. 

ESKI  KRIMM, 

That  is  Old  Crim,  on  the  road  from  Sudak  to 
Caffa,  is  in  truth  only  a  village ;  it  may  be  Solkaly, 
which  was  the  Tartar  capital  before  Baktschia- 
araiy  and  is  mentioned  by  the  Genoese;  but 
Ihis  is  nothing  to  the  antiquity  which  it  may 
claim,  if,  as  is  conjectured,  it  is  Cimmeiion,  the 
capital  of  the  Cimmerians,  a  people,  who,  after 
subduing  the  aboriginal  Taurians,  first,  possessed 
this  country  as  conquerors. 

CAFFA  (THEODOSIA). 

Among  the  towns  in  the  Crimea  which  have 
come  into  our  possesson  from  the  Tartan,  Theo- 
dosia  has  most  the  appearance  of  a  city.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  might  perhaps  offer  to  the  traveller 
the  melancholy  prospect  of  destruction ;  I  did 
not  find  it  so.  On  the  contrary,  clean  and 
straight  streets,  a  large  and  neat  market  place. 


/ 

«  niDgeartivtiidlngsoti^tbe  ewB^M  ban  the  «p. 
^writiQice  df  uto^i^ii ;  %at  one  tbing  is  wanting, 
ixtiiitifitiQUi,  Wbieh  is  the  more  strtking^  as  nataFe 
Ifas  mdt  gi¥«n  >ft  a  fine  poskion.  Tlieodosia  lies 
oil  alow  sdtttsdattt,  sorroDnded  by  bare  monn- 
tiuns. 

KERTSCH. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  on  the  road  from 
Theodosiahere,  and  I  shonld  have  passed  through 
this  whole  steppe,  formerly  fertile -fields,  without 
any  attention,  had  I  not  been  attracted  near  the 
Tillage  of  Schiban,  by  the  traces  of  a  fortification. 
Liittle  hills  running  from  north  to  south,  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other,  shew  that  a  wall  once 
stood  here  ;  ami,  as  the  inhabitants  unanimously 
affirm,  that  there  are  similar  remains  along  the 
whole  tongue  of  fand  of  Kertsefa,  from  the  Euxine 
to  the  sea  of  Azof,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
here  stood  the  wall  and  tower  of  Asander, 
raised  as  a  bulwark  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Scythians  into  the  territory  of  the  Bosphorus. 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  Kertsch  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Panticapea,  the  capital  of 
the  Bosphorus. 

The  extreme  point  of  my  tour  through  Tau- 
rida  was  the  mouth  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  where  a 
lofty  light-house  is  built  on  a  steep  coast,  to 
shew  at  night  the  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus. 

s  3 
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Oct.  26.  Yesterday,  as  the  last  beams  of  even- 
ing:  faded  on  the  summit  of  the  Kimmerion,  I 
went  out  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  Panticapea. 
Lost  in  thought  as  I  strayed  along  the  coast  of 
the  Bosphoras^  said,  Where  is  thy  glory  ?  where 
are  thy  monuments,  where  a  stone,  or  single 
fragment  of  the  pillar,  on  which  the  treaty  of 
amity  between  Leacon  and  Athens  was  in- 
scribed? 

All  is  Tanished. 

Ne  in  tol  qoi  resn 

Tettimonio  di  tol  an  sano  solo! 

lo  sair  arena  Bolitana  e  mesta 

V^oi  sovente  in  toi  cerco ;  e  troto  lolo 

Un  silenzio,  nn  orror,  cbe  d'alto  dnolo 

M'emple,  e  gU  occhi  ml  twgna,  e  11  pie  mlrrcsta. 


PICTURESQUE  SKETCHES 

IN   SOME 

PROVINCES  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 


BY  COUNT   EDWARD  RACZYNSKI. 


The  harbour  of  Copitftntinople,  formerly  called 

•i 

tfae  Golden  Horn,  is  about  four  miles  in  length, 
and  at  some  places  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
fathonn  broad.  During  my  stay  at  Constant!- 
Bople  there  were  aboiit  four  hundred  merchant 
men  in  it.  At  Tersana,  on  the  right  shore,  I  saw 
the  fleet  of  the  sultan,  the  docks  and  yards  in 
which  the  ships  of  war  are  built  and  repaired. 
Thousands  of  gondolas^nd  boats  of  every  size, 
swarm  in  the  harbo^Bmd  render  it  a  scene  of 
extraordinary  animajpn.  At  the  Mosque  of 
Ejub,  the  harbour  becomes  narrower  at  a  spot 
where  the  palace  of  the  Greek  Emperor  formerly 
stood.  Two  small  rivers,  called  by  the  Turks 
Alibey  Keusu,  and  Kiahatsu  empty  themselves 
into  the  the  corner  of  the  harbour.    The  Franks 
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generally  distinguish  them  by  the  appellation  of 
the  sweet  waters.  The  ancient  geographers  called 
the  first,  KydariSy  and  the  second,  Berbyses.  The 
valley,  through  "which  the  Kiafaatsa  meanders,  is 
beautiful  beyond  all  description,  and  the  traveller, 
suddenly  passing  from  the  crowd  of  the  city  into 
this  delightful  solitude,  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply 
impressed  by  it. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Kiahatsu,  some  thousand 
feet  from  its  mouth  stands  a  palace  of  the  sal- 
tans, called  Kiahathane.    The  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture  is  in  my  opinion  not  beautiful;  the  se- 
cond story,  according  to  t^e  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, projecting  beyond  the  first.  The  fore  court  of 
the  palace  is  an  open  space,  seven  hundred  paoes 
in  length,  where  the  pages  of  the  sultan  exercise 
themselves  in  the  warlike  game,  called  by  the 
Turks  Dschirid.    The  sultan  himself  looks  at 
their  exercises,  and  even  joins  in  them  notwith- 
standing tlie  danger  attending  them  even  to  the 
players  themselves.    Jn  this  court-yard  I  saw  a 
battery  of  heavy  can^^^irhich  are  fired  on  fes- 
tive occasions.      Sev^Bf  these  cannons  are 
richly  gilded  in  fire,  a  piece  of  ill  applied  luxury 
which  reminds  us  rather  of  the  efieminacy  of  the 
unworthy  successors  of  Aurengzebe  in  India  than 
the  warlike  exploits  of  Soliman. 
A  broad  canal  along  one  side  of  the  court  con- 
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yfeys  water  to  some  fountaiiis  of  gilt  bronze,  in  a 
▼eifj  bad  taste,  ornamented  with  carred  work 
and  foliage  of  all  kind.  Farther  on,  the  same 
canal  is  lined  with  squares  of  white  marble  in 
the  manner  of  a  chess  board,  and  forms  a  water- 
&11  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  On  the  whole  the  de- 
corations of  the  garden  are  not  handsome,  and 
are  yei7  mach  in  that  corrapt  taste  which  in  the 
aeventeenth,  and  the  first  half  of  I  he  eighteenth, 
centniy  was  diffused  from  France  o^er  all 
Europe ;  it  is  even  affirmed  that  the  garden  of 
Kiahathane  was  really  laid  out  bj  Frenchmen 
In  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is,  however, 
a  beautiful  Kiosk,  supported  by  pillars  of  white 
marble,  richly  and  tastefully  adorned  with  gold, 
the  floor  is  covered  with  costly  carpets,  and  the 
furniture  with  silver  tissue. 

Immense  cypress  and  plane  trees  give  great 
beauty  to  the,  valley  of  Kiahathane.  The  Turks 
set  such  a  high  value  on  large  shady  trees  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  accommodate  the  form  of 
their  houses  to  the  U^  standing  about  them. 
Their  architects  oftflp  include  a  tree  within 
the  building  to  be  erectbd,  and  in  such  cases  the 
lofty  cypress  or  the  spreading  chesnut  passes 
through  the  wall  or  the  roof,  and  rises  above  it. 
Thus,  I  saw  a  very  old  plane  growing  through 
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itt  Kiahfttbane. 

Numerons  companies  of  men  and  women  filled 
the  neighboarkig  proves,  and  the  ^rdens  of  the 
«oltaM  in  Kiahttthaae,  Where,  in  Hie  absence  of 
the  court,  the  pnbfic  have  free  access,  ^is  con- 
oonrse  of  several  thousands  of  persons  of  both 
B^es,  gav«  Bie  ah  opj^oritinity  6f  observinj^  a 
very  eharacteristio  featare  in  tbe  manner  of  ^e 
orientsls.    inllie  Christian  coantries  In  fiaropey 
the  wiiAi  of  appearing  amfable  to  each  othet, 
'drawB  the  two  sokes  nearer  tog^ether.  Ytie  H*iirks 
seem  to  be  perfectly  iDdffl^B^rent  to  ^e  charm 
which  woman  can  give  to  social  life.    I  saw  in 
Kiahathaiie   numerons  gtoaps    s^sated   on  the 
grass  engaged  in  die€^M  conveiimiHon,  bidrt  fbey 
always  consisted  of  persens  of  l!be  'same  sex. 


My  stay  of  sevenA  weeks  tKt  Cons^aiftinopte 
liad  already  satiKfied  my  cmriosity.  I  had  made 
myself  pretty  weH  ac^iisiinttfd'with  ibe  capital, 
and  its  immediate  envimmB,  and  the  sight  of  the 
aea  of  Marmora  excitecAm  ardent  desire  to  visit 
the  places  On  its  'shores  which  are  so  celebrated 
in  hbtoiy.  ^n  the  IDA  of  Septenflyer,  when  we 
teHed  upon  this  interestittg  voyage,  we  saw  the 
mlMti,  who  at  theliead  ofnumerOns  ticMy  orna- 


minted  bufes  and  ygndolw  Imd  jusi  left  the 
Seraglio,  to  {uro^aed  to  tJ^e  coiniti^  pi^laoe  B«<^ 
ahiktash.  The  paiicip;il  ofto^ra  oC  tlw  conrt^  the 
Kjslar-Aj^a,  the  Bo^taiuigi-BsMMBfai  ficoampanied 
the  suLtap.  NumejroQs  sahil^  were  fired  by  the 
lotteries  of  ^be  aJEs^n^  and  by  th^  Tmkish  fleet, 
whiph  bad  lately  relM^roed  £rom  the  Avcfaipttla^. 
The  9bip«^  v^€^ftdorii0d  wilb  the  gayeat  flags,  tke 
channel  wan  crow/d^.  with  boats  of  all  d^serip^ 
tions^  and  ourligbtbairk  gUded  between  the  float-' 
iDg  castlesy  which  were  half  enveloped  in  the 
smoke  of  the  ar^Uery. 

We  were  fayonrcd  by  a  brisk  north  wind,  and 
had  soo|i  saUed  past  Scatari*    On  the  north  and 
west  side  of  that  town  areseveral  burying  grounds, 
the  gr^at  extent  pf  which  is  out  of  all  proportiott 
with  the  place,  which  has  only  forty  thousand  inha- 
bitants.   In  faoty  the  number  of  mussnbnen  here 
buried  is  much  greater  than  the  amonntof  deaths 
in  Scutari,  because  even  ^e  Turks  residing  in 
tbp  capital  chooas  to  be  bnrie<l  here,  on  the  Asia- 
tic coa^t,  rather  than  i^ar  Constantinople.    The 
reason  of  this  singula?  predilection  is  the  be- 
liefy  in  a  prophecy,  universally  known  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  according  to  which,  the  Rus- 
aiai^s  aire  one  day  to  drive  the  Turks  from  their 
£u«opeapii  provinces,  into  Asia,  which  latter  part. 
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of  the  worid  18  destined  bj  providence  to  be  for 
ever  the  possession  of  the  Mussnlmen. 

To  the  east  of  Scutari,  on  the  sea  side,  is  the 
village  ofKadilcen,  on  the  spot,  where  in  the  year 
666,  B.C.  the  Megareans  founded  their  colony  of 
Chalcedon.  At  some  distance  from  the  village  of 
Kadiken  are  the  Princes  Islands,  so  called,  be- 
eanse  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  several 
Greek  princesses  were  kept  there  as  prisoners.  The 
view  from  this  spot  over  the  sea  of  Marmora  is 
extremely  beautifal.  The  landscape  painter  is 
charmed  with  the  soft,  mild,  azare  tone  which 
remote  objects  assume  in  this  country,  whereas  in 
our  northern  climates  they  seem  veiled  in  a  cold 
grey  mist  It  is  in  the  representation  of  this 
warm,  transparent  atmosphere,  peculiar  to  the 
southern  countries,  that  Claude  Lorraine  is  so 
happy,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  excellences  of 
his  landscapes. 

The  first  of  the  Princes  Islands,  called  Prote, 
is  uncultivated.  The  second  is  called  Antigone. 
The  third,  Kalko,  bore  in  antiquity  the  name  of 
Chalkitis,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  copper 
mines.  They  are  at  present  quite  neglected,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
treasures  which  they  disregard.  In  thisisland  Ed- 
wardBarton  is  buried,  who  resided  several  yean  at 
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CkMurtantinople  as  wnbaasador  from  Queen  Elizft* 
betfa.  With  sentimeiitBof  respect,  and  gratitude  I 
eoAtemplated  the  grave  of  this  man,  who  in  an 
important  diplomatic  negociation  powerfully  de- 
fended the  interests  of  my  country.  In  the  year 
1500  the  Cossacks,  at  that  time  the  faithful  feuda- 
tories of  Poland,  had  surprised  and  plundered 
the  Turkish  frontier  fortress  of  Bender;  Sultan 
Amurath  III.  demanded  an  indemnity  of  three 
hundred  thousand  doUara ;  at  the  same  time  he 
required  King  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland,  and  his 
nation,  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion.  The 
disgraceful  proposal  was  rejected,  and  a  sangui- 
nary war  seemed  unavoidable.  In  this  critical  mo* 
ment  the  English  ambassador  came  forward  as 
mediator,  and  declared,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  the  universally  dreaded  Elizabeth, 
that  the>  cabinet  of  London,  faithful  to  its 
engagements  with  Sigiamund,  was  resolved,  in 
ease  war  should  be  declared,  to  take  his  part. 
This  declaration  of  the  English  ambassador 
induced  tfage  Divan  to  wiHidraw  its  arrogant 
pretensions,  and  the  difi^cnce  was  amicably 
adjusted. 

The  fourth  and  largest  of  the  Princes  Islands 
is  called  Prinkipo.  This  agreeable  spot  was 
▼ery  animated;  several  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  many   European   merchants,  had   hired 
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countrf  hoQBea,  wbeie  they  rofli(M  in  Um  fine 
season.  Bat  since  tke  last  plague  ivUoh  oar* 
licSl  off  many  pecsons  in  PrinJupo,  tbe  Franka 
kaTe  forsaken  tkis  island. 

Raohib  Pasohay'wlio  nnder  Mnstapha  III. 
filled  for  seteral  years  the  post  of  ^  gpiand  Visiery 
bad  formed  the  wise  plan  of  establishing  a 
qaaxantine  here,  and  so,  to  secace  tbe  capital 
of  the  empire  from  the  plague.  The  premature 
death  of  this  statesman  prevented  the  exeeuiioB 
of  his  beneficent  plan* 

Onr  pilot,  wlto  was,  better  acquainted  wilii 
the  northern  coast  of  the  sea  of  Marmora  than 
with  the  southern,  determined  to  sail  along  the 
former.  With  my  telescope  in  my  hand  I  oh- 
served  aU  the  places  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
FropoAtis  which  are  celebrated  in  history. 

After  e&perienoing  a  storm  which  obliged  us 
to  put  into  a  little,  bay  near  Aya  Stephano,  we 
reached,  on  the  1  Ith  of  September,  Bvelclt,called 
in  antient  times  Heradea.  The  plague  which 
raged  in  this  town  hindered  me  from  entering 
it  to  look  at  least  for  the  ruins  of  the  nobl^ 
buildings,  with  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
adorned  in  the  sixth  century.  According  to 
tbe  testimony  of  a  contemporary  historian  it 
was  at  that  time  inferior  only  to  the  capital  of 
the  Greek  empire.    I  found  in  Erekli  no  trace 
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of  Mitiest  bittMkigis  except  itere  and  there  tt« 
fnigineiito  of  ttie  elty  waite  MiH  standing,  an 
aicli  of  kewn  Mone,  and  toaie  marble  ^IdviaMn, 
the  clmwy  caipitalB  of  which  seemed  to  me  'a 
■Sttffici^it  proof  that  tiiey  Monged  to  k  bnitding 
erected  in  the  middle  ttgen. 


On  tbie  Uth  of  September  I  vkiited  «w  island 
of  Tenedos.    Hie  •only  town,  sitaatdd  on  tife 
«a8t  side,  Was  burnt  'down  bgr  the  English  and 
Russians  in  ttie  year  1809,  and  the  castle  blown 
up,    A  large  hky  aiords  shelter  against  w&rih, 
"sonthy  and  west  winds,    l^e  sandy  bottojok  Is 
leKcdlent,   and  ike  lywd  so  de&p  that   iayge 
frigates  laay  lie  at  anchor  in  it.    The  ancient 
isity  HI  the  island  of  Tenodos  is  t«dled  A^eolis, 
tiiis  plaee,  as  well  as  the  ^eelebraled  tnnple  of 
Ap<^6  Smintheas,  are  entirely  destroyed,  b«t  I 
thoogbt  I  obserred  on  the  olhidr  side  of  the 
-town  some  ruins  w4rich  af^eared  <to  indieale 
"tiiat  a  considerable  tMtl^^  'had  fennerly  trtood 
iheie.    Whether  it  is  a  monnmeiit  of  ttn^^ty, 
or  what  is  more  pfrobable  was  buiH  by  ^Ole  Vene- 

tiatiis  or  -the  Tarks,  cannot  well  be  determined 

withdat  cExoavations. 

We  fiassed  a  whole  day  lit  Tenedos;  at  sun- 
set we  weighed  ancfaov,  and  steered  -to  the  llltfnd 
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of  Lesbos.  A  gentle  north  wind  scarcely  swelled 
our  sails ;  a  mild  serene  night  had  sacceeded  a 
hot,  sultry,  summer  day.  Notwithstanding  the 
natural  loquacity  of  the  Greeks,  profound  silence 
preyailed  among  our  little  crew.  Every  one 
seemed  to  indulge  in  the  feeling  the  happy  cli- 
mate excites  in  persons  in  health.  Half  the  night 
had  passed,  when  the  pilot  rose,  and  asked  a 
Greek  who  accompanied  me  what  might  be  the 
object  of  my  voyage :  '^  This  Pole/'  said  he,  '*  is 
!*  not  a  merchant ;  nor  does  he  collect  coins,  as 
'^  the  English  do,  who  visit  these  countries." 
*'  I  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  your  country.^ 
said  ly  ''  which  has  produced  so  many  learned 
men.  A  poem  which  celebrates  the  heroic 
actions  of  your  ancestors,  has  made  your  nation 
interesting  to  all  Europe."  I  then  related  to  him 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  Trojan 
war,  adding  that  the  Asiatic  coast,  which  lay 
Jbefore  him,  was  the  scene  of  those  important 
events.  My  companions  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention ;  when  I  had  concluded,  the  pilot  asked 
when  all  this  had  happened.  *'  About  three 
''  thousand  years  ago,"  I  answered ;  upon  which 
he  gave  me  to  understand,  that  he  considered 
the  whole  to  be  a  fable,  because  three  thousand 
years  a^,  he  said,  there  were  no  Christians,  and 


cQaa0t(aiaafAy  iheib  ooald  be  no  CSteeks.  I  fo«o4 
this  conclusion  so  cbronolo^cally  correct  tbatt  I 
wiBingly  left  him  €i^y ^fais  crwn  ofiinion* 


Hhe  iilkie  trhieh  1  eofdd  allow  finr  my  Toyage 
Was  nearly  (expired/. mil  I'WM  obliged  to  think 
of-tnyretiini.  IresoWedt  bowever,  filst  to  visit 
^te  rains  of  the  town  of  Assos,  ^tuated  on  tife 
'Asiatic  coast  opposite  to  Ijesbos.  CoilntCfaoi- 
8<^1  €roliffier  has  given,  in  the' second  <voiBme  of 
his  remarkable  tottr,  a  view  of  this  place  'as  be 
sitpposes  it  may  have  be^n  previons  to  its  de- 
struction. We  landed  upon  the  Asiatic  coast 
before  ^un-s6t,  and  met  with  a  Greek  sailor,  who 
had  been  a  great  deal  in  Italy,  and  spoke  the 
language  of  that  country  with  tolerable  fluency. 
It  gave  us  pleasure  to  hear  bim  speak  of  the 
Giveks,  Homer,  and  Herodotus  whom  he  knew 
at  least  by  name.  He  was  bom  in^  this  eoun- 
try,  ahd  offered  to  be  our  guide.  With  iMme 
difficulty  we  ascended  a  high  steep  *rock,  on 
whidi  the  old  town  was  built  The  walls, 
which  are  still  standing  uninjured,  accurately 
shew  the  form  of  the  old,  city,  the  former  splen- 
dour of  Which  is  attested  by  the  blocks  of  gra- 
nite of  which  they  are  built,  the  colunins,  in- 
scriptions, and  bas^reliefe  which  adfirned  its 

T  3 
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splendid  edifices,  and  now  lie  about  in  'con- 
fasion.  # 

The  first  thing  that  drew  oqf  attention  was 

'  a  spacious  theatre.  Like  all  the  ancient  thea- 
tres it  is  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle.  The  archi- 
tect who  planned  this  at  Assos  has  skilfully 
taken  advantage  of  a  hill,  which  is  rather  hol- 
lowed'out.  The  seats  for  the  spectators  are 
partly  hewn  in -the  declivity  of  the  rock  itself, 
and  partly  built  upon  it  of  blocks  of  granite. 
On  the  two  sides  where  the  hill  takes  ano- 
ther tuni  are  two  high  walls  to  support  the 

V  steps  adjoining  them.  The  first  look  at  this 
theatre  scarcely  leaves  a*  doubt  that  both  the 
theatre,  and  probably  the  remainder  of  the  city, 
were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  I  belieye  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  collect  all  the  blocks 
which  were  employed  in  building  it ;  but  all  of 
them  are  more  or  less  remoyed  from  their 
places,  and  some  of  them  lie  quite  at  the  bot- 
tom, at  the  orchestrum.  This^theatre,  which  is 
a  hundred  and  forty  feet  broad,  has  thirty  steps 
or  rows  of  seats,  rising  to  the  height  of  two 
and  twenty  feet ;  a  broad  gallery,  surrounded 
with  a  wall,  seven  feet  high,  inclosed  the  whole, 
and  afforded  alone,  room  for  a  thousand  specta- 
tors ;  the  whole  theatre  could  contain  at  least 
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veveii  tlioiuaiid.  The  seats  or  steps  were  one 
behind  the  other,  without  the  backs  which  are 
fiMind  in  most  antient  theatres,  and  which 
Count  Choiseol  Gouffier  has  erroneously  intro- 
duced in  his  conjectural  Yiew  of  the  town  of 
A  880S.  The  walk  of  the  Proscenium  are  entirely 
destroyed.  The  internal  arrang^ement  of  tbe 
antient  Greek  and  Roman  theatres  i»  so  well 
known  that  no  mistake  can  be  made  in  this  re- 
spect 

Some  hundred  paces  to  the  south  of  the  thea- 
tre lies  a  small  building,  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  bath. 
The  heavy  blocks  of  stone,  ten  feet  long  aod 
£ve  feet  thick,  of  which  it  is  composed,  have 
bid  defiance  to  the  destract|ve  earthquake. 
The  inner  space  is  filled  up  with  stones  and 
earth,  so  that  we  could  not  fincl  a  channel 
through  which,  if  my  conjecture  respecting  tlie 
destination  of  the  bailding  is  correct,  the  water 
Was  brought  into  it,  it  could  not  possibly  be 
placed  in  a  more  advantageous  situation ;  for 
we  found  at  a  small  distance  from  it,  traces  of 
an  aqueduct.  To  the  left  of  this  I  observed 
among  many  heaps  of  ruins,  lying  near  to  each 
other,  mutilated  Doric  pillars,  capitals,  in- 
scriptions, all  of  largo  masses  of  granite.  The 
edifice    which    they    once    adorned    fvas  pro- 
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bably  the  senate  bouse  of  mutielit  AMOfs*    'ilM 
town  wails  are  perfeotly  well  fiteservedy  aiiA 
scarcely  damaged  in  some  places.    I  dmnot 
explain  how  these  resisted  the   eailhqaato, 
which  destroyed  the  whole  town,  and  dateagdd 
the  theatre  built  upon  a  rook,  nay,  partly  in  it. 
One  g^te  too  is  perfectly,  preserved,  whidi  ap- 
peared to  me,  bowever,  rather  ill  proportioned, 
resembling  a  dark  GU>thic  vaulted  passage.   Af- 
ter'going  through  the  gate,  we  came  to  a  second 
place,  also  surrounded  with  walls,  which  was 
the  burying  ground  of  the  old  city.    The  tombs 
in  this  old  Necropolis  are  of  very  hard  granite 
and  have  all  been  opened  :  it  is  likely  that  In 
modern  times  people  have  expected  to  find 
treasures  in  them.     One  of  these  tumuli  is 
^  eleven  feet  in  length,  six  in  breadth,  and  eight 
in  height,  ahd  may  have  been  a  family  sepulobre* 
The  others  are  much  smaller,  suitable  to  tiie 
usual  proportions  of  the  human  body. 

Near  the  ancient  burying  ground  lies  the 
village  of  Berran,  which  is  inhabited  by  several 
hundred  Turks.  After  resting  ourselves  for  a 
time  in  a  wretched  coffee  house,  we  ascended 
another  steep  rock,  on  which  the  mtadelof  Assos 
stoodj  High  towers  of  granite,  and  walls  stronger 
than  those  which  surround  the  town  itself,  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  was  intended  as  the  last 
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Hbolwaikiigauuta  foreign  enemy ,  or  as  a  plaoe 
4if  refiige  lor  tbe  perMns  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
iniUic  in  times  of  internal  tronble  and  revo- 
lotion.  In  fact  the  position  of  this  place  is  so 
strong,  that  before  Ihe  inTention  of  gunpowder 
it  might  be  considered  as  impregnable.  I  ob- 
served in  it  a  Teiy  de.ep  and  broad  well,  hewn 
In  the  rocky  into  which  foa  may  descend  by  a 
winding  staircase. 

Standing  upon  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
I  overlooked  at  one  view  the  destroyed  city  and 
the  mins  with  which  it  is  filled.  In  tbe  distance, 
Ihe  coast  of  Asia  Minor  stretches  towards  Ydra- 
mit  and  Smyrna.  The  craggy  rocks  of  the 
island  of  Lesbos  rise  in  large  masses,  and 
realize  to  the  spectator  the  fable  of  the  monn- 
tains  piled  upon  each  other  by  the  Titans.  The 
broad  strait  dividing  Earope  from  Asia,  ap- 
peared to  me  like  an  immense  harbour,  tbe 
whole  extent  of  which  I  could  scarcely .  dis- 
iingnish.  The  prospect  is  grand,  and  it  made 
upon  us  a  profound  impression.  Near  tbis  spot, 
according  to  tbe  custom- of  the  antient  Greeks, 
who  always  gave  to  their  public  buildings 
a  situation  suited  to  their  destination,  stood  a 
temple  with  a  Doric  portico.  The  pillars,  which 
are  uninjured,  are  lying  on  the  ground  as  if  they 
were  just  ready  to  be  set  up :  they  are  five  feet 
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in  diameter,  and  ^mte  in  the  style  of  the  fittlarti 
«t  Poesftan.  I  mw  at  tins  pfavee  Hvo  Mbn  of 
fianite,  adorned  liith  bafl-reliefii,  wUch  to  "ail 
appewaace  jbelonged  to  the  pedimetat  of  ^e 
ttinple.  The  styie  of  tfaeiie  scalptttras  is  v^fey 
imperfect,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  the  fijj^iftiaii 
hieioglyphios.  I  isaw  in  tiie  citadd  of  A«fos  « 
round  mos^e,  with  a  portieo  of  four  piltaara, 
surmounted  by  lofty  vaulted  roof;  the  Ivfiole 
building  reitb  upon  a  foandMioii  Teiy  ooveftilly 
composed  of  blocks  of  granile.  I  tlietefore  be- 
tieye  that  this  fouadation,  at  leiit,  if  not^ie 
whole  edifice,  is  antique.  An  examinsdoa  ^f 
tiie  interior  of  'tibe  ma»yi(e  miglit  have  afforded 
me  some  insigiit  into  tiiis  safcjeot ;  but  i  Was 
not  peimitfed  16  enter  it.  Atrtfae  elllBoes,  Hie 
ruins  of  wldch  I  saw  at  AstKW,  were  of  ^anite, 
and  I  could  not  find  among  the  whole  b  kiagle 
hticlLy  nor  even  m  stone  of  a  leaa  hiud  kind. 
The  granite  employed  in  Assos  is  «o  hard,  'Hmt 
even  the  most  delicate  tsomices  are  in  ipeifeet 
preservation.  If  ive  consider  the  labaar,  and 
the  immense  efforts  requited  to  build  solatge  a 
town,  of  a  kind  of  stone  so  difficult  to  work,ihe 
astonished  apeotaCor  is  invohnrtarily  impressed 
with  a  notion  that  the  men  of  those  ^times  *iaast 
have  been  giants  "endowed  vrith  supematuial 
powers ;  works,  the  e^cecution  of  which,  iriien 


wc^  coniUkr  tii^  dWcnlUea.  to  b«  ovenpQHie, 
opfiE^sii  ^r  iwagiiuKlioii,  appear  to  hs^y^  hdem 
cm^  famjUi^r  to.  tbem,  * 

Go  the  2^  of  Sjept6i|iber,  alter  aansiet,  we  left 
ihis  place,  which  had  so  highly  intere^teid  aB»  aii4 
8^  out  for  01IC  retujca  to  Ctmatantuiopla. 


PILGRIMAGES  IN  THE  EAST, 

IN  THE  VbARS  1815 — 1916. 

By  Otto  Frederic  Von  Richtrr. 


Continued, 

Oh  the  S4th  of  SeptemW,  I  quitted  l?rtp<^0 
to  return  to  Bmront,  whence  I  intended  to  make 
an  excursion  into  the  interior  of  Syria.  HaTing 
pawed  by  the  pretty  village  of  Kalamour,  the 
gpardens  of  which  are  so  pleasant,  I  saw  close 
to  the  sea  a  ruined  tower,  called  Mar  Elias ;  a 
little  farther  on  are  large  plantations ;  above,  a 
churdh  of  the  Druses,  in  ruins,  but  not  a  single 
babitation.  The  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
are  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  this  church,  may 
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very  possibly  be  those  of  Trieris :  I  was  nnable- 
to  discover  the  village  of  Enty,  of  which  Biis- 
ching  speaks.  This  mdiintainons  coast  is  but 
thinly  peopled,  and  it  is  even  a  desert,  except 
round  liie  villages. 

Cape  Carouge,  or  Bel  Monte,  rises  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  has  a 
level  summit.  At  its  fort,  on  the  land  side,  are 
three  khans,  which  are  also  called  shops,  be- 
cause fruits,  bread,  fowls,  eggs,  mutton,  wine 
and  brandy  are  sold  in  them. 

In  the  vallies  surrounding  the  promontory, 
the  road  leads  over  a  white  and  chalky  earth, 
where  the  trace's  of  the  beasts  of  burden  are 
deeply  imprinted :  ancient  bridges  of  one  arch, 
are  thrown  over  the  bed  of  the  torrents,  which 
at  this  time  were  dry.  Farther  on,  the  country 
is  more  cultivated,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  gar- 
dens rises  an  insulated  rock,  upon  which  is  the 
Kalat  el  Mousellah,  a  castle  built  by  the  Sara- 
cens, but  now  abandoned ;  from  this  place,  you 
do  not  ascend  far  before  you  reach  the  sea  coast 
at  Boutroun.  The  ruins  of  Botrys  seem  to  have 
extended  to  the  north  of  the  new  town,  as  far 
as  the  promontory,  where  a  tower  rises  upon 
heaps  of  ruins. 

The  tower  of  Burds  el  Rihanisch  (tower  of 
the  winds),  on  a  naked  rock,  near  the  sea,  has 
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nothing  remarkable.    The  steps  of  the  beasts  of 
burden  have  left  on  the  rocky  road,  which  is  at 
jts  feety  holes  a  foot  deep,  which  obliges  them 
to  walk  with  much  caution.     There  is  another 
tower  on  a  mountain  near  Amschit,  a  small 
village,  the  gardens  of  which  extend  to  the  sea. 
The  image  of  the  instability  of  the  works  of 
man,  accompanied  me  throughout  this  coun- 
try.   Djebail  did  not  answer  my  expectation  : 
Byblos,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  considered  as 
the  most  antient  city  of  Phoenicia,  is  still  a  pretty 
important  little  town,  situated  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  surrounded  with  towers  and  walls,  which 
conceal    innumerable  fragments  of  columns. 
It  possesses  in  its  territory  numerous  gardens  ; 
three  lofty  edifices  distinguish  this  place  ;  the 
Castle    is  on  the  most  elevated  point,  com- 
manding tlie  city  and  port ;  its  form  is  singu- 
lar^ an  arcade  unites  the  two  walls  of  a  large 
ruined  tower,  built  by  the  Franks  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.     Upon  this  arcade,   and  upon  the 
walls  are  placed  apartments  covered  with  white 
cupolas ;  similar  ones  are  seen  on  a  convent  of 
Dervishes  in  the  neighbourhood.     These  two 
buildings  interested  me  less  tlian  the  Christian 
church,  which,  with  the  exception  of  its  rounded 
roof,  reminded  me  of  the  Gothic  style ;  the  in- 
terior is  in  a  very  inferior  Byzantine  taste;  it  is 
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supported  by  massive  pillars :  half  columns  of  t&e 
Corintfaian  order,  stand  against  some  of  them, 
and  its  white  walls  are  painted  with  figures 
of  one  colour.  Outside,  near  the  entrance^ 
there  is  a  wall,  surmounted  with  a  little  edifice,, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  vaults  rest  on  four 
low  pillars,  decorated  in  the  Byzantine  Gothic 
style.  An  interesting  relic  of  antique  sculp- 
ture, is  let  into  the  walls  between  the  pillars. 
I  distinguished  upon  it,  beautiful  ornaments^ 
and  the  winged  globe  of  the  Egyptians. 

I  had  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  castle 
of  Smar  Djebail,  situated  in  the  mountains,  a 
short  distance  from  Botroun,  but  I  could  not 
prevail  upon  my  guide :  he  was  likewise  dis- 
inclined  to  take  me  to  Bairout,.  by  the  road  I 
pointed  out ;  but  I  obliged  him.'' 

Bichter  having  passed  by  Chasir,  and  tra- 
velled in  vallies  surrounded  by  mountains^  cul- 
tivated iu  terraces,  arrived  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  college  of  Mar  Seman,  belonging' 
to  the  Maronites :  it  was  formerly  a  convent, 
but  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was 
converted  into  a  school.  Two  professors  give 
instructions  iif  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Theology,  to 
twenty-seven  scholars,  and  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing to  others  who  are  younger.  The  number  of 
books  18  increased  by  the  copies  made  of  them 
'^y  the  scholars.    Each  of  the  pupils  has  a  room 
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t>n  the  side  of  a  long  gallery,  with  a  platfoim, 
on  which  he  slec^ps,  and  below  it,  is  a  recepta- 
cle for  his  effects.  The  school  rooms  had  just 
been  built.  Between  the  lessons,  tbey  are  en> 
.gaged  in  religious  exercises^  for  three  or  four 
hours,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  A  bishop 
is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment.  Those  scho- 
lars, who,  after  terminating  their  studies,^  em- 
hmce  the  ecclesiasticallife,  receive  their  instruc- 
tions gratuitously ;  those  who  are  intended  for 
•other  professions,  pay  an  annual  sum  of  three 
hundred  Turkish  piastres.  The  friends  are 
obliged  to  furnish  the  pupils  with  clothing. 
The  college  has  a  revenue  of  thirty  purses  pro- 
-ceeding  from  its  farms. 

The  Maronite  convents  are  numerous  in  these 
tsantons.  In  the  evening  Richter  arrived  at  the 
monastery  of  Harissa,  dedicated  to  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Pau^  and  belonging  to  the  Fathers  of 
•the  Holy  Land.  He  met  with  only  one  of  them 
there,  Father  Carlo,  who  had  been  interpreter 
to  General  Desaix,  in  Egypt.  This  convent  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  books  in  all  the  east ;  it  is 
large  and  well  built,  but  it  is  gradually  falling 
into  decay ;  besides,  being  exposed  to  every  vnnd, 
it  must  be  very  cold  in  the  winter. 

In  his  excursion,  Richter  dined  with  the 
.Sh^ik  Bsohar^h,.  a  very  cheerful  old  man,  who, 
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after  dinner  was  concluded,  «she wed  him  every 
part  of  the  house ;  it  was  really  a  little  fortress, 
though  its  appearance  did  not  bespeak  it  to  be 
such.  All  the  walls  had  loop  holes  in  them, 
which  were  concealed  with  clothes,  presses,  or 
some  other  contrivance ;  one  press  covered  the 
secret  door  to  the  staircase,  which  leads  to  a 
gallery :  this  staircase  could  be  raised  like  a 
draw-bridge.  There  are  many  other  similar  pro- 
visions against  cases  of  attack,  or  popular 
tumult:  the  latter  was  what  there  was  most 
reason  to  fear  at  this  moment ;  the  Pacha  had 
demanded  from  the  Sheik  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  the  latter  was  engaged  in  levying  it  on  his 
subjects,  an  operation  which  is  generally  at- 
tended with  danger  and  commotion. 

Having  arrived  for  the  second  time  at  Bairout, 
Richter  thought  of  penetrating  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Persons  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  it,  advised  him  to  assume  the 
Asiatic  costume;  he  did  so,  and  set  out  on  the 
30th  of  September; 

The  part  of  Lebanon  which  he  noW  traversed, 
has  fewer  convents  and  villages  than  that  which 
is  watered  by  the  Nahr  Kelb ;  the  country  is 
cultivated  with  care,  but  less  agreeably,  and 
there  are  fewer  gardens.  The  principal  planta- 
tions are  figs ;  a  part  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
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-wiib  firs,  Tl^agfh  the  roads  had  been  repaired 
by  the  Emi;-,  they  were  stiii  in  a  bad  condition. 

The  valley  which  is  watered  by  the  Damour, 
lias  several  mills  set  in  motion  by  this  river.  On 
each  side  is  a  rocky  wall,  farther  on  a  more 
gentle  slope,  which  is  consequently  cultivated, 
apd  then  another  steep  wall  like  the  first.  After 
ascending  it,  one  is  surprised  to  find,  still  higher 
ap,  villages  aod  gardens.  The  following  day, 
Ricbter  visited  Bechir  Emir  of  the  Druses,  near 
Deir-el  Kamajr :  tbis  chief  town  of  the  country, 
rjesemMes  a  village,  and  has  one  mosque.  The 
Eq|ir  gav^  a  very  good  reception  to  the  young 
traveller,  who  thought  his  countenance  ra- 
ther handsome ;  only  says  he,  '*  this  old  man, 
with  his  long  grey  beard,  rolls  his  grey  eyes 
rather  vrildly^  which  gives  him  the  air  of  a  cat, 
ill^calcutated  to  inspire  confidence,  especially 
wJhen  you  know  that  to  secure  his  own  power, 
he  ha3  caused  three  of  his  nephews  to  have  their 
eyes  put  out.'^ 

The  palace  is  built  entirely  in  the  Turkish 
taste.  A  large  court-yard  is  planted  with  cy- 
presses, and  adorned  with  fountains  and  basins, 
which,  as  well  as  the  gates,  arc  covered  with 
inscriptions,  \n  Arabic  verse.  The  rooms  are 
paved  with  macble  of  various  colours ;  the  walls 
are  ornamented  either  with  large  blue,  red,  and 
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white  pebbles,  placed  horizontally,  or  with 
wooden  panels,  incrusted  with  mother-of-pearl 
and  lookjing-glass.  Arabic  devices,  fine  carpets, 
and  fountains  with  marble  basins,  enhance  this 
oriental  magnificence.    A  pretty  kiosk,  a  large 

•  basin  with  gold  fish,  and  surrounded  with 
flower-pots  under  a  lattice ;  the  prospect  of  the 

.  valley,  and  the  perspective  of  the  sea,  complete 
the  charms  of  this  spot,  which,  in  the  fine  season 
must  be  still  more  delightful.  At  this  moment 
Ihe  valley  felt  the  efiects  oT  Autumn.  A  variable 
temperature,  rains  frequently  aucceeding  a 
serene  sky,  announced  the  approach  of  winter. 

Ricliter  leaving  to  the  left  Safanieh,  a  village 
and  oratory  of  the  Druses,  saw  the  beautiful 
valley  in  which  Mouktara  is  situated,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sheik  Bischei*,  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs  of  this  nation,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which 

.flows  the  Nahr  en  Noualy;  several  streams 
which  have  worn  ravines  on  the  declivity  of 
the  motmtain  flow  into  it,  and  one  of  them  forms 
a  beautiful  cascade.  In  this  place  large  columns 
of  granite,  rise  amidst  woods  of  silver  poplars, 
rose,  laurel,  and  plane  trees,  which  extend  as  far 
as  the  confluence  of  the  Nahr  el  Birscb.  The 
traveller  was  unable  to  discover  to  what  edifice 
these  columns  belonged. 
Near  the' summit  of  a  mountain  he  reached 
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theMaronite  village  and  convent  of  Masch- 
mascfa,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and  mulberry 
plantations.  All  the  mouks  were  occupied  in 
domestic  labours;  some  were  gathering  muU 
berry  leaves,  others  grapes,  some  winding 
thread,  others,  weaving,  or  cutting  out  clothes. 

''  As  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  resides  here  in 
summer,  I  sent  a  messenger  to  enquire  at  what 
hour  I  could  have  the  honour  of  paying  my 
respects  to  her.  By  a  mistake,  and  not  by  any 
fault  of  mine,  1  was  announced  to  her  as  an 
Englishman :  she  accordingly  wrote  to  me  a 
note  in  her  own  language,  expressing  the  plea- 
sure it  would  give  her  to  become  acquainted 
with  one  of  her  own  countrymen  :  which  laid  me 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  beginning 
our  acquaintance  by  destroying  tlie  hope  which 
she  had  entertained. 

I  found  her  with  two  slaves,  and  two  little 
pages  in  awretched  hut,  which  had  a  room  at 
two  of  its  angles.  She  is  tali  and  robust,  and 
must  once  have  been  very  handsome,  but  she 
has  already  much  the  appearance  of  an  old 
maid.  On  her  head  she  bad  a  shawl,  striped 
red  and  white.  She  wore  a  short  red  pelisse 
over  a  male  dress  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  and 
over  the  whole  a  white  aha  with  red  strings, 
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like  «D  Arab  SlMik.  SUbe  talks  a  gr«at  dea^,  aii4 
witk  the  teeth  oloaed,  in  the  Englidi  manneir. 
Her  eoDvenatioa  was  extremely  interestiog  io 
me:  she  related  her  expedition  to  Palmyra,  and 
the  oondact  of  the  Arab  fimur,  who  had  become 
her  friend,  and  whose  character  she  could  not 
safficieiitly  praise.  Yet,  notwitiistanding  the 
delight  which  this  excursion  had  i^iven  her.  I 
observed  that  she  had  not  returned  from  it 
without  some  fears,  especially  on  account  of  the 
enmity  that  subsisted  between  two  tribes.  Next 
to  the  pleasure  of  exercising  influence  over  seve- 
ral chiefs  of  this  country,  and  even  a  kind  of 
dominion  over  otiiers,  a  fondness  for  horses 
seems  to  afford  her  the  most  resources  for  pass- 
ing her  time.  She  can  here  easily  gratify  her 
taste  in  this  respect.  She  spoke  of  Ihjese  ani- 
mals with  raptures. 

The  particulars  vHiiioh  Lady  Hester  oommu- 
nicated  to  me  respecting  the  political  relations 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  were  very  instruc- 
tive :  she  especially  boasted  of  having  in  her 
service  the  most  desperate  rogues,  robbers,  and 
assassins,  which  gave  her  great  power.  She 
had  just  sent  some  of  them  to  procure  informa- 
tion respecting  Mr.  Bautin,  a  French  travel- 
ler, who  was  reported  to  have  been  assassinated 
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in  the  mountains  Anssari^h,  while  he  was  pur- 
suing his  bold  resolution  of  visiting  those 
famous  mountains  in  Caramania. 

''  After  a  conversation  of  several  hours,  she 
'  sent  for  Abb^  Gandolpho,  a  Roman  missionary, 
who  at  that  time  resided  with  her,  and  had  one 
of  the  houses  of  the  peasants  assigned  me ; 
she  has  hired  several  of  them  in  the  village. 
She  in  general  eats  alone,  and  very  moderately. 
I  supped  with  Mr.  Gandolpho.  After  sapper 
I  returned  to  Lady  Hester,  with  whom  I 
chatted  till  midnight.  She  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  person  of  superior  understanding,  but 
with  her  head  full  of  strange  ideas,  she  does 
well  to  remain  where  she  is.  Though  we  did 
not  always  agree  together  in  opinion,  she  did 
not  show  me  the  less  kindness  and  attention, 
and  gave  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  for 
Hamah." 

"The  Maronite  proprietor  of  the  house 
where  she  lodged,  and  Mr.  G  andolpho  accom- 
panied me  on  horseback  as  far  as  Djesir.  We 
kept  continually  ascending.  At  each  winding  of 
the  road,  the  prospect  became  more  extensive ; 
sometimes  I  perceived  the  whole  of  the  moun- 
tainous country  between  myself  and  the  sea, 
as  well  as  Saida  and  Sur.  Villages  and  con« 
vents  shewed  themselves  on  all  parts  of  the 
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inaimtaiiui,.aiidiiii  thcivallies;  tliecouiitry,  how- 
eyer,  with  the  exception. of  some  parts^  is  not 
so  beautiful  as  the  Kesroan.  On  a  mpuntaii^  be- 
low us  I  saw  a  white  cupola :  according  to  tra- 
dition it  is  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Micah,  who 
is  highly  revered  hy  the  Prases. 

*'  There  is  a  nunnery  at  Qjesir.  The  village 
is  in  a  delightful  situation  at  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  valley  shaded  by  noble  trees.  A  ser- 
vant of  Ludy  Hester  w:as  ordered  to  conduct 
me  first  to  the  caverns  of  Fakhreddin,  an<| 
tben  up(m  the  road  to  Damascus,  The  wholjB 
of  the  grottos  bear  the  name,  of  Kalaat  (Char 
lean);,  they  are  situated  on  the  side  of  a.  steep 
«0!Qk»  the  ascent  of  which  is  very  difficult  The 
natnml  grotlos  have  been  enlarged  by  art,  and 
aoe  f«Emished  with  galiesy  windows,  and  stair- 
oasesv  In  places  whece  H^  rock  projected  in 
a  dangerous  manner,  it  is  supported  by  walls 
which  are^  now  for  the  most  part  decayed ;  thus 
these  oavieniS)  were  transformed  into  tolerable 
abodesy  and  served  as  retreats  to  the  heroes  of 
Hie  Druses,  yet  they  could  not  protect  them  from 
thafiiry  of  Amuratii  the  Fourth,  though  they 
h«ld  out  a  years'  siege. 

*^  Niha  and  Betikha,  are  villages  belonging 
to  the  Druses,  lying  in  a  valley  op  the  opposite 
slopes  of  a  mountain  coven^  with  boautifiil 
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trees,  'and  surrounded  with  grey  and  barren 
sttmiiiits.  It  is  said  that  an  iron  mine  is  work- 
ed at  Niha ;  in  fact  I  observed  in  this  caaten 
many  indications  of  that  mineral.  On  the  top 
of  one  of  these  mountains^  which  seemed  to 
me  entirely  naked,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
Tillage  of  Djesir  with  gardens. 

**  Poplars  and  walnuts  shelter  the  wells  of 
'  Bresleh,  the  last  of  the  villages  on  this  side  of 
the  mountain,  whidi  are  all  inhabited  by  the 
Druses.  I  began  again  to  climb  the  rooks ; 
the  mountains  became  more  and  more  bare  and 
stony,  and  in  their  contracted  Tallies  left  but 
very  little  room  for  a  scanty  cultivation.  At 
length  I  ascended  the  highest  point  of  two  bold 
summits.  I  turned  round  to  contemplate  once 
more  the  beautiful  mountains,  the  delicious 
Tallies,  the  immense  expanse  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  sea,  and  "the  interesting  coasts  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia.  After  having  enjoyed  at 
leisure  the  enchanting  picture  which.  I  had 
before  me,  I  thought  that  I  had  accomplished 
one  part  of  my  pilgrimage.  It  is  probable, 
said  I,  that  I  shall  never  again  behold  this  fine 
country,  and  I  continued  my  journey  towards 
Damascus. 

'*  From  the  summit  of  the  rocks  which  I  had 
reached,  I  discovered  the  plain  of  £1  Bkaa 
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(Casio  Syria)  through  which  the  Kasemieh 
meanders,  and  on  the  other  side  Anti-Lebanon, 
from  the  point  where  approaching  the  sea,  it 
joins  Lebanon,  to  that  where  the  plain  opens 
towards  the  north.  This  chain  appeared  grey, 
entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  rising  in 
terraces.  The  slope  of  the  mountain  which  I 
descended,  was  covered  with  narrow  leafed 
oaks,  which  Olivier  takes  for  a  particular  spe- 
cies, and  called  Quercus  Libanotis.  I  have 
likewise  found  this  tree  on  Mount  Tabor,  its 
trank  is  round,  straight,  and  thick. 

The  plain  of  £1  Bkaa  is  not  so  well  culti- 
vated as  it  might  be.  We  crossed  the  Kase- 
mieh.  over  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches,  which 
leads  to  a  Khan,  a  little  farther  oh  is  Aita,  a 
miserable  village ;  the  road,  alternately  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  winds  between  naked 
hills:  the  greater  part  of  the  vallies  are  re- 
served for  pasture.  On  the  right  and  left  I 
descried  to  the  north  and  south  the  lofty  sum- 
mits of  Anti- Lebanon,  which  seemed  to  be  about 
the  same  height  as  those  of  Lebanon. 

During  the  whole  day  I  scarcely  saw  a  living 
creature,  and  did  not  meet  with  a  house  till  the 
wretched  village  of  Dimos,  where  1  passed  the 
night  in  a  pretty  neat  dwelling.  My  hosts 
were  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  evening 
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in  preparing  koubb6h,  a  dish  of  which  the 
Arabs  are  exceedingly  fond.  They  knead  hol- 
low bails  of  wheat  groats  moistened,  which 
fhey  fill  with  matton  and  herbs,  cut  small ; 
these  they  cook  in  butter,  but  so  little,  that  the 
good  people  eat  them  half  raw.  It  is  heavy 
and  difficult  of  digestion,  for  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  it.  To  give  it  a  relish,  they  add 
the  juice  of  unripe  pomegranates ;  they  gave 
me  besides  sour  goat's  milk,  and  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  content  with  my  reception.  The 
women  did  not  conceal  themselves,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  all 
the  family,  consisting  of  the  father,  his  two 
daughters,  and  their  children. 

The  rOad  on  the  following  day  was  the  same 
as  the  preceding ;  at  sun-rise  I  was  in  a  desert 
country,  surrounded  by  bare  mountains :  after- 
wards the  ground  gradually  declined,  and  the 
valley  of  Gbnta  lay  extended  before  me  like  a 
vast  verdant  forest ;  the  towers  and  domes  of 
Damascus,  were  scarcely  perceptible,  through 
the  thick  clouds  which  enveloped  them,  in 
the  distance  I  saw  the  lake,  and  beyond  it  a 
boui^less  plain.  I  must  confess  that  this 
fourth  paradise  of  the  Mahometans  did  not  an- 
swer my  expectations. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  gardens  of  Gouta,  is 

VOL.   II.  X 
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^^e  YtUftf e  ^  ifosriB,  ifl  viglltly:nM0«ft  tiie 
name,  the  enmoiis  of  whkh  are  qnke  dcAiglit- 
<fol.  Hie  trees  -in  tbese  gardeas  are  of /tie 
most  beautiful  forms,  and  tke  limpid  straaas 
'ffrfaicfa  nmnamr  beneath  iheir  idude,  exhale -a 
delicious  coolness.  The  walls  are  eompoa^d 
of  square  pieces  o£  turf ;  the  houses  are  buiU  «f 
a  yellowish  limestone^  taken  from  the  neigh- 
bouring  moDatains/  and  of  brinks  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  white- washed.  Here  and  there  we  see 
the  dead  bodies  of  animals^  which  the  indoleiit 
Turks  suffer  to  corrupt  in  the  open  air. 

To  secure  myself  from  any  disagreeable  «ad- 
venture  which  might  have  occurred  to  me  if  I 
had  been  reeogniaed  as  a  Frank  at  the  gate  of 
the  city,  I  alighted  before  I  entered. '  Danuscua 
made  a  *  very  strong  impression  upon  ne.  ^  I 
went  through  the  immensely  long  streets,  with 
well  furnished  bazaars  on  each  side,  inter- 
mingled with  well-built  khans,  baths,  and  ooffiee 
houses,  handsomely  ornamented.  MyMame- 
louk's  dress  induced  several  persons  to  ask  me, 
as  I  was  going  along,  whether  I  had  cobm  from 

I  at  length  arrived,  much  fadgfned^at  >the 
convent  of  the  conversion  of  Saint  PHul,  be- 
longing to  the  Spanish  monks  of  the  Holy  Laad, 
and  which  contains  a  school^  in  which  Arabie 
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is^tattg^  They  piMrndtd^me  with  a^Yeifgfood 
rooBi{  after-  sapptsf*  I«  oalled  upon  Mn.  Ciutn 
bo0ieaii>  a  Freach  ph^simn^  who,.as  well  ^as 
hudntorpreter,  is  extisem^ji  deai,.  He  taUcied- 
potitifg  without  end^  boasted  of  beiag  aiFi^nch* 
man  of  the^old  sdiool,  andexpreseed  himselft 
disemileiited  with  »U«  the  rest  of  the  wodd^ 

AtooordiBg  t^the  auoettitsi  giveame  %'Mi. 
CaMhdaseato,  and  oUtfec  pra^oas  who  •  af^aredt 
weU  ial6nnedy.  Damtttoaft'  containfr  att  least 
KKMMH)  inhabitants.  IIS'  manolaietiutest,  oowf 
meroe^  attd^aideast]^,*  reifdev  it  6mq  of  the  OMsti 
inpoitant  plaeesinthe  eash»  The  pttblio*  mOK 
]i««Mnts^.and)the'dMfCb  ef  the  conv^ent  magF  b« 
{tfated^aiieBg  theirniliBher^.  thisjfr  ese  in.geMwial' 
maf^ntfioeat' 

]^  set  o«t  «id«l^  thf»'  dimdtieii  ef  a*  Ghniatlaau 
a«itt»ivefivetv  ^thefti  l)ie  ,firther»hol;»glv«ii  m» 
£op  ».  guidlb..  The  lar^tot  priiral&  bolftdiag^ 
\Hmih'Jfii«Wf*is  ithepalatie  of  Astids  Pasha  ;r  ill  i» 
vevj  haAdsome^  s»weU  as- the*  hbani  bfdlt  hf 
the  salBe  Paehs.«  The  khali  ofi  Solinaii  Fadbay 
like  the  preceding,  i»  ef  a  nmoA  fotn^.  snp- 
Hwnnted  Irf  otipofaHi,  by  which  H  i»  Ughtedfroih 
ahe^  and  ha>  numerowi  basins  o£  water.  I 
^isMed*severai  imalL  nsniiaes,.  in  which  these 
iMiothiag  9eaMarhBbl»&  1h*mniaflet»  mseaidde 
tteae  ei^  Bgifit    The^*balil«e  of  the  Der^nldMe 
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is  a  large  street,  in  which  the  peasants  expose 
their  goods  for  sale.  Farther  on  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Seraglio,  which  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  residence  of  the  Monteselim 
daring  the  absence  of  the  Pacha:  at  ashort  dis« 
tance  are  the  towers  of  the  castle  in  ruins. 

In  this  quarter,  on  the  banks  of  the  Barada, 
are  the  most  considerable  Turkish  houses,  but 
their  external  appearance  is  mean.  The  horse 
market  occupies  several  streets.  Thence  I 
went  to  the  coffee  hoase  of  Al-Ouardi,  a  poor 
building,  but  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Barada,  shaded  by  arbours  and  large 
trees ;  a  small  spot  is  planted  with  rose  trees. 
The  founder  of  this  place  of  amusement  is  buried 
in  the  midst  of  his  grove.  I  wished  to  see 
the  inside  of  the  castle  flanked  by  towers,  sur- 
rounded with  a  moat,  and  fortified,  doubtless, 
during  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  but  the  Ar- 
Hants  who  kept  guard,  refused  to  admit  me. 
The  Arabic  inscription  carved  above  the  prin- 
cipal gate,  is  mutilated,  and  so.  high,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  decypher  it.  . 

The  large  mosque  has  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance :  among  its  numerous  towers,  I  distin- 
guished only  one  minaret  The  large  wiell 
paved  court  is  surrounded  by  elegant  arcades, 
behind  which  a  double  row  of  antique  granite 
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aUbtmsbff  BMNrtfy  of  the  Gerunthlftn  ovdet,  aup- 
pl*t Hie  ite€»  The  Hmgunnes  ftdjoiii  tlie  ex- 
Miov  will.  In  the  coliii*yard  is  a  foontuA^ 
eommtSug  of  a  grasfle  pillar,  mmnotiiited  by 
Ml  ii0B  tiowiki  Tkere  are  alio  aoTcral  cupolas 
•imported  by  colwtiiiiy  mad  a  snudl  antieiit 
neonmeiit,  with  ma^le  columns  of  elegant 
pf^oiHonB^  which  seenttlo  be  deeply  buried 
]<  the  grovnd. 

My  Chii^an  guide  Was  not  very  conplair 
sMt.  I  hired  in  his  room  Kaddonr  Aga,  a 
Janissary,  who  had  l)een  driven  away  from 
A4eppo.  He  made  me  exchuige  my  Maraelonk's 
^tottk  for  a  more  elegant  one,  which  agreed 
Miet  wi4h  the  dress  of  the  bean  monde  at 
Dttmasens. 

It  was  ki  this  cMistume  that  I  went  to  see  the 
f«lHsh  banicer  Rafoil,  whose  house  was  so 
extremely  simple  without,  that  I  was  qnite  snr* 
l^fled  «t  an  interaal  mafgsnificenee.  A  large 
^dMft  paveid  with  marble  oC  yarioas  coloun, 
lifld  adorned  with  orange  trees,  flowers,  and 
bM^ns  full  of  water,  Is  surrounded  with  divans 
tWvered  with  fine  stufi^,  and  leads  to  the 
tf^Hirtments  which  are  richly  omamewtcd,  even 
exl^rtially.  1  was  received  very  polHely,  and 
shewn  into  a  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
lustre  was  suspended  over  a  marble    basin; 

X  3 
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aronnd  were  three  estrades,  encnuted  wi& 
mother-of-pearl^  and  covered  with  beauti- 
fal  mats,  carpets,  and  cashions.  The  walls 
shone  with  gold  upon  the  marble  and  asnre 
ground ;  they  were  partly  covered  wiih  wains* 
coting,  adorned  with  mother-of-pearl,  gold, 
and  lookitfg-glasses.  The  bed  room  was  na 
less  splendid;  the  domestic  arrangements  cor- 
responded with  this  pomp.  They  presented  us, 
for  1  was  with  Mr.  Chabossean  and  an  oriental 
writer,  sherbet,  cofiee,  and  sweetmeats  in  beaa- 
tifal  silver  plate. 

For  these  hundred  years  the  family  of  this 
Jew,  who  holds  the  first  rank  here  as  well  as  at 
Acre,  enjoys  the  highestesteem,  which  it  retains 
by  the  distinguished  talents  of  its  members; 
they  have  rendered  themselves  indispensable  to 
government,  notwithstanding  all  the  prejudices 
oSthe  Turks  against  them. 

My  endeavours  to  purchase  antiques,  pro- 
cuied  me  only  a  little  statue  of  Venus  in  bronze, 
and  some  medals  of  the  same  metal.  The 
Greek  priest  who  brought  them  to  me,  would 
willingly  have  passed  off  as  genuine,  some  pre- 
tended medals  of  Diodesian,  Constantine,  &o. 
to  his  great  surprise  1  shewed  him  that  they 
were  false. 

AcGonppanied  by  my  servant  Kirkor  and  my 
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Aleppo  JaniMary,  we  mounted  an  ass  to^ee  the 
eiiTiioiifl.  The  walls  of  Damascus  are  raised 
upon  antique  foundations,  and  very  ill-built. 
I  took  the  road  to  Salahieh,  which  is  entirely 
paved  with  large  stones ;  we  crossed  the  rivers 
and  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Gouta,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Salahieh  may  pass  for  a  suburb  of  Dama«cus^ 
this. place  is  well-built,  and  contains  many 
large  houses  of  hewn  stone.  They  shewed  me 
here  as  a  curiosity  the  tomb  of  Moheddin,  a 
Mussulman  Saint ;  it  is  a  vault  where  his  chil- 
^iren  and  disciples  are  buried.  A  rich  damask 
cloth  with  an  inscription  embroidered  in  gold, 
covers  the  tomb  of  the  saint  which  is  enclosed 
wiQiin  a  copper  railing;  the  other  sepulchres 
are  less  ornamented.  Ostrich  eggs  and  lamps 
of  varhnis  forms  are  suspended  from  the  vault ; 
the  walls  are  adorned  with  foliage  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  floor  with  beautiful  carpets* 

We  ascended  an  eminence  from  which  the 
eye  embraces  at  once  Damascus,  Gouta,  Mes- 
seh,  and  tl^e  narrow  and  rocky  valley  from 
which  the  Barada  flows.  It  is  said  that  Ma- 
homet pitched  his  camp  in  this  place,  when  he 
laid  siege  to  Damascus.  We  see  here  the 
Koubbeh  en  Nasr,  a  chapel  with  a  cupola  sup- 
ported by  four  pillars,  and  beneath  you,  all 


M>jtM  ilie  hm;  A  fa^  iittdib^ir  df  tttt  nMlfl{[ttte 
kild  dratories  i»  i^Mi.  OA  ti<e  lOth  «f  6etO:^ 
tiet^,'  s(6coMj|^ani«d  bjr  B«6iil  and  ftatma  Ta^ 
&ak&,  ^^^isur^  to  tftie  Pabha,  I  went  to  tbbi^sf- 
detf6e  df  the  Mouteiielinl  Mustapha  iBtfendi.  He 
niade  rAt  sit  ddWii,  tod  t^h^,  AM^rding  t5  etl^ 
quettej  i^me  drdjjs  of  coffee  h^  b%en  j^resenteA 
to  nie;  1  ddive^ed  my  firman  and  letber  from 
fb6  i^ntt^  t^h&ier,  tfddredd«d  to  the  Paoha,  iMt 
MbUteseiinl  opened  them,  aiid  said  to  a  cJsi^ 
of  the  Janissaries  who  was  sitting  near  him : 
*'  ko  ffifese  peoi^lt  too  (thte  RussiaiMi)  ^me  So 
far  t6  travel."  He  promised  me  lietlers  df 
recommendatton,  and  a  man  on  hdrsehadt 
When  I  sfaottld  set  out  for  the  Hanran,  anil 
pirotested  that  I  shduld  have  nothing  to  fear 
for  my  safety,  which  was  what  I  desired. 

The  delay  of  the  letters  of  credit  whtdi  i  Ex- 
pected obliged  ine  to  proloi^  my  stay  at  Dlt- 
mascas ;  I  was  not  sorry  for  !t»  being  wnA 
pleased  with  my  abode  in  this  city.  Under  the 
auspiccls  of  my  Janissary,  I  obtained  leave  ttf 
see  the  castle.  One  of  the  Amants  even  bad 
the  complaisance  to  be  my  g^ide ;  he  took  me 
to  the  top  of  the  towers,  whence  there  is  a  view 
over  tne  whole  city.  These  towers  appear^  to 
me  very  antient,  the  stones  of  which  they  are 
built  are  perfectly  joined ;  on  the  ontside  the 
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rafface  is  roagli,  en  the  inside  smooth.  .  The  in- 
terior of  the  castle  resembles  a  little  town ;  there 
are  hoases  bnilt  upon  vaults  which  serye  partly 
as  stables  and  partly  as  a  prison ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  are  faUen  in.  One  of  the  two  gates 
of  the  castle  is  walled  up.  Among  the  ruins  of 
the  antient  palace,  I  was  particularly  strack 
with  the  beauty  of  a  window :  it  was  com- 
pletely surrounded  with  a  long  inscription  in 
golden  characters  on  a  blue  ground ;  oyer  it  a 
medallion  encloses  other  inscriptions,  there  are 
some  in  cufic  of  a  very  bright  red  colour.  It 
would  have  taken  me  seyeral  hours  to  copy 
it,  and  I  could  not  devote  so  much  time  to  it. 
In  two  inscriptions  on  a  tower  I  observed  the 
names  of  Alem  eddin  Sandjar  and  Melek  el 
Mansour  Seifed  Dounja  Wa'ddin  Kalaoun. 

I  visited  all  the  environs,  and  rode  on  horse, 
back  round  the  city  :  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  dry,  and  by 
a  wall,  in  most  places  double  flanked  by  round 
^^wers  very  ill-built.  Before  the  gates,  and 
sometimes  within,  are  Turkish  tombs ;  they  are 
by  no  means  so  handsome  as  those  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  are  too  much  crowded  to- 
gether. ^ 

On  the  14th,  accompanied  by  Kadduur,  I 
again  proceeded  towards  the  gardens  and  Sa- 


Idlii^d/  vad  WM  ^oM  flfelii'  aM^fiA^  ^^Om 

iMi^iral'arikis'-df  tbe'  BtiiaA^  fl6W; '  ti»tf'raclty< 

dki'tlib  ll^ft  is  c^«d  Minsbbar  (the  sM^i  ott^-* 
<^ulit'ofiisiodetiteds(niiikiit;  tiiftt  btt'Htb^fclit 
<^  tK6'b6tili'is  <i^if6rieab&klr(fbaih),  ^AiHktMf 
Di'ek'caVkled  to  op^ir  a  panrsa^  fdrti/^  ^^et^df 
{lke  ^ezid.  At  a  shdiY  dlatial^C^,  ^^  pdh^lV^ 
Ae  rblb'i^  of  atf  audeift  to#^r,  antf  dil  iriV»bk( 

iiey  yrtT%  pt!^d  td6 iii^  for  id6  to  heMif"^ 
HXi  t&eid:  ihiey  Ff»)ba1]^  annotanb^  that  fM 
i^e^d,  ^'faiiibaSpHkieeof  th«  OiiitittAdes;  hM 
l^iiilt'  tiis  aqaddi^i^t,  ^A  th^t  the  itf6t  IMIMa 
caired*  aflef  his  tMie.  Hie  rddif  j)i  tltis'fttitb 
is  cd^  pefp^hdiadl^;  itfild  is  cdiil^^ildtttiy  M- 
acce«dble.  CTtf  1he  Mliisehbf  is  ^  tdiiHM'  ioinb 
and'  seVerat  6t!ier  kotfbbeh^  or  tdwei^  tca^&n^ 
^las. 

tbence  we  6Mb'  iAio  d  iMiff  miei  iMtii 
friiit.trees'  add  pl^dlktionft'  of  ^b^tt^,  imdk 
eVeiywhere  UtdHt  the  tinu  at  m  BfAiMi^ 
aiid  grow  witlh  gteat  Vi|^6ttt.  Th^  itOfibxt^  aid 
Very  l^ad  r6ad;  dtthii  i^asStlS  tfa^oagl^  iH<J  ri¥efr. 
The  neighboaring  mountaiDS  are  naked,  iMk 
fh6  exceptibn  of  tidiae  Mitttnted  i^ttf  toVeted 
with"  ^raSIf  and  bttsheir;  the^Mi"^  M  fiMbdlMift 


.ooni^loiiusmte,  tWhiQiis&ilh^  on,  lonnSf^M^m^- 
times  on  red  feimg^nons  rock,  som^mf^s  fffk 
•onpaet  iimestpue,  ^d  npipefimes  pn  chalk. 
|jiithis<desert,  aad  prpbably  also  in  the  ehalk, 
,aie<  found  lai|^e  solids  piee^  of  flint 

.At  iDamoar,..aitiiated  a  little  farther  beyond 
4ie  Yaliey,  on  «the  northern  decliyity  of  the 
^Boclu,.iho  fiarada  divides,  snocessively  into  five 
arms :  one  always  flows  in  the  valley,  the  others 
pass  one  above  the  other  on  the  declivity  of  the 
jock,  over  > which  they  have  been  conducted; 
the  Yezid  is  the  highest,  and  Dumour  is  built 
^abovo  it   .Below  flows  the  Derani,  which,,  at  a 
abort  distance  from  Damascus,  in  the  meadow 
. of (Mersoh,  divides  into  two  branches,  ^e  Derani 
and  the  Akraban ;  then  comes  the^Tora,  whieh 
flows  Jn  the  valley:    the  Koonavati  and  the 
(Baneas  have  been  led  over  tbe  southern  moan- 
tain. 

Alter  having^  crossed  the  Barada  by  a  bridge, 
Riohter  passed  the  night  with  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  village  of  Hamek.  The  following  day  he 
traversed  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  the  vine- 
yards and  plantations  of  figs  were  not  very 
floarishing.  All  the  villages  watered  by  .the 
Barada  are  in  a  very  pictaresque  situation ; 
springs  issue  here  and  there  from  tbe  rocks : 
sometimes  you  see  tombs  hewn  in  the  rock,  and 
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fragmento  of  Greek  insQriptious  traced  upon 
t&e  stone. 

The  soarce  of  tbe  Fidscheh,  situated  below 
the  village  of  the.  same  name,  is  in  a  grotto 
surrounded  with  the  ruins  of  antient  works, 
which,  from  the  simplicity  of  their  construction, 
must  be  of  a  very  remote  period,  fielow  these 
ruins  the  Fidscheh  has  a  fall  of  some  feet :  its 
water  afterwards  divides  into  an  infinity  of 
canals :  it  is  extremely  limpid,  and  considered 
to  be  very  unwholesome.  This  stream,  after 
having  flowed  below  the  poplars,  joins  the  Ba- 
rada,  which  issues  from  another  beautiful  valley, 
and  is  only  half  the  breadth,  though  its  source 
is  much  l^gher  up,  but  its  bed  .is  much  deeper, 
and  its  troubled  waters  appear  to  be  of  a 
greyish  white  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  an  whole- 
some, and  to  be  the  cause  of  continual  fevers 
among  those  who  inhabit  the  banks,  till  its 
janction  with  the  Fidscheh,  which  tempers  its 
fatal  effects.  The  two  streams  have  a  very  rapid 
course,  and  continue  to  flow .  in  tbe  same  bed 
without  mingling  their  waters,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  different  colours.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  canton  pretend  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  waters  is  likewise' not  the  same, 
and  that  those  of  the  Fidscheh  are  colder  in 
summer  and  warmer  in  winter,  than  those  of 
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the  Barada.  In  Fidscheh  and  its  enyirons  are 
the  ruins  of  anti^nt  monuments  io  an  indifferent 
style. 

On  leaving^  Damascus,'  Richter  wished  to  go 
to  the  Uauran,  and  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Gerazi 
and  Amman.  An  ohstacle,  unfortanateiy  too 
common  in  these  countries,  prevented  liim  from 
executing  this  project.  A  war  had  broken  out 
between  the  Arabs  and  the  Druses,  and  a  san- 
guinary battle  had  just  been  fought.  Being 
obliged  to  delay  his  departure,  he  learnt  that  by 
the  intervention  of  the  government,  peace  had  just 
been  concladed  between  the  belligerent  parties. 
He  accordingly  prepared  to  set  out,  but  was 
unable  to  execute  more  than  a  part  of  his  plan. 

Furnished  with  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  Moatesellim,  who  also  gave  him'a  ser- 
vant from  the  castle  to  accompany  him,  he 
took, besides  this  man,  his  faitfafal  Kaddour,  and 
departed  on  the  30th  of  October.  The  wea- 
ther was  as  fine  as  daring  the  whole  of  bis  stay 
at  Damascus.  However  there  were  some  symp- 
toms of  approaching  winter  ;  every  three  days 
there  was  a  storm  followed  by  rain,  which  always 
burst  in  the  mountains,  so  that  the  city  was  not 
affected  by  it,  which  is  generally  the  case  in 
this  country.     Thunder  and  lightning  continue 
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^^'^^T^'^^J^t  HfH'!?!^!?'^  ^^9^  si|ii-9et  to  the 

In  the  southern  suburbs  of  Damascus,  Riohter 
Ql^erveda.lqj;fi^6  number  of  bouses,  wijth  conical 
rop/s ;  they  a^e  ]t>uiH  in  this  manner  for  sun^mer 
bl^bitations.  because, they, are  mucli  cooler:  like 
all.  the  rest  in  this  country,  they  are  ^plastered 
wi^  clay  and  very  ugly.  The  ground  shews  on 
this  pide  the  sa,ine  cpnglomerate  that  Bichter  no- 
ticed on  the  other,  and  forms  here  and  there  very 
stony  plains,  filled  with  rolled  flints  between  the 
rocks  and  gardens.  To  the  gi^rdens  succeed 
pifuitations  of  old  olives,,  which  shade  the  fields ; 
they  .pease  at  Kaddem.  In  front  of  this  village  is 
a.lsgrge  building,  with  a  mosque,  in  which  the 
Papha  resides  while  the  pilgrims  assemble  in  the 
plain.  In  sunp^mer,  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus 
make  parties  of  pleasure  to  Kaddem.  Beyopd 
it,  fertile  plains  extend  to  the  mountains,  or 
rather  to  the  phain  of  low  hills  which  branch  out 
frpm  Anti-Lebanon  in  the  north-east,and.arQ  lost 
in  the  desert;  it  is  the  Alsidamus  of  the  antients, 
and  properly  an  Anti-Lebanon. 

The  vast  plain  of  Damascus,  lying  between 
the  two  chains  of  Mountains,  is  watered  by 
several  streams,  oVer  which  |ow,  broad  bridges 
have  been  thrown.  Yillfigesare  scattered  in  this 
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piain ;  the  gattlbns'of  Dam&cttb  exteud'flitto  tile 
south  aibii^  thb  foot  of  AnfS'-Lit^aftii^'.  Beyond 
the  fitsV  chain  of  hills*  be^ils  a  broad  aiiii 
stony  valley,  between  batfemonntUldi';  astreani 
shaded  by  trees  rdns  at  the  hoi^tai  l%e  lime- 
stonie  and  conglomerate  pasif  by  di^grees  into 
bfack  amphibole. '  Thb  nibnntaink,  which  are 
not  covered  by  fi'i'est,  dte  pkrtly  cnltivated'-. 

Richter  paSssed  the  ni^t  in'  the  village  of 
Kfsveh,  nbar  which  are  rc^ns  which  appear  to 
be  ot  Al-aiSic  cOhstructioii.  The  ^^aiiii  whfeh 
wlUti  this  village',  aAd  the  neighb6nrin{(^ 
mbuntsdiiy,  is  cisilled  by  HM  name;  Oi&r  tra- 
veller observes  that  in  general  the  monnltalUil' 
are  not  designa^d'by  a'  najbe  conlbbon  to  the 
i^ole  chaiVi.  One  of  the  stittfthW  of  Aiiti-Le- 
bfuion  is  called  Djel^el  Schi^,  anotllbr  Djebei 
il^rbain,  Djebei  Chisikh,  DIjebel  Katslha. 

The  fbnowing  &kj'  fficli^e^'  traVMl^A  cbn^ 
stajitlfy  in  a  plain,  e6^ere<i'  Vi&  Mkck  sitofii^!^,' 
perhaps  l>asalt.  Haff  a  leaf^e'  Horn  Kisveft 
sUnds  the  khan  o^  t^^  MUh,  ^hfch  dWlv^ 
iisVaiA'e  ffon^  a  i^^i^h'tyo'uri'^g  village  lying  to- 
wards  the  north'  dn  i&e  left  of  fHh  rbadr  the 
pil^ni^  wko  go  t6  UtetivL  stOjp  H^rS :  they 
dfress  their  fisii  in  a  lar^e  vaulted  l^tiilfl^Q^ 
wliic£  is  carried  M^thkitti  or  tfie  Idtbhen.  J^bm 
this  piacle  there  is  aii  agreeitble  pt'b){i^<J6it  of 
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Anti-Lebanon.  It  seems  to  fonn  only.  on^-. 
mountain  with  the  detached  chain  of  hills,,  by 
which  it  is  sarrounded.  Richter*s  attendants 
pointed  out  to  him  the  snow  on  the  Djebel 
Cheikh  which  put  him  in  mind  'that  Busching 
in  his  geography  of  Asia,  calls  Hermon  or  Pa- 
nius,  Djebel  Tschaldsch,  a  denomination  which 
might  perhaps  be  founded  on  the  word  Taldsch 
signifying  snow.  The  black  hue  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  nakedness  give  it  a  gloomy  aspect : 
Ricfater  was  surprised  to  seethe  phenomenon  of 
the  Mirage  as  in  Egypt  though  the  weather 
was  not  very  warm,  and  the  country  not 
sandy. 

In  a  hollow  in  the  plain  round  a  little  hill  is 
the  village  of  Gaouaghib  three  leagues  from 
Kisveh;  it  is  bailt  entirely  of  black  stones 
plastered  over  with  clay.  To  the  left  of  the 
road,  at  the  foot  of  a  naked  hill  lies  a  small 
village ;  .then  to  the  right,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  this  place  is  Der  el  fiokht,  a  large 
building,  surrounded  with  a  village.  Farther 
on  the  Tight  are  seen  the  hills  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  situated  Kon6itarah,  and  to  the  left  in 
the  blue  distance  the  mounts  of  Lodja,  inha- 
bited by  the  Druses.  "  The  country,"  says 
Richter,  '<  was  very  unsafe,  the  day  before 
^e  peasants  of  the  Hauran  had  been  pillaged. 
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At  Risv^ii,.  d  gfcV<^  hili  b^en  ioWkd  6f  1,050 
j&iastres.  VTifc  proceeded  on  bar  journey  qtilck- 
ki  iut  p4  ind  lif  haif  an  iour  riched 
Seiamadi  a  village  thre^  lesigae^i^  from  Gaoua^b ; 
on  all  sid^^  we  see  remains  oiT  antiquity ;  the 
houses  of  the  peasants  are  built  of  all  kinds  of 
"tragments  of  architecture;  die  doors  and  the 
joists  which  support  the  roof  dre  all  of  stone. 
There  is  one  large  building  with  galleries, 
columns,  and  apartments,  half  filled  wilSi  sand. 
The  whole  is  of  black  stones ;  at  the  extremity 
of  a  great  reservoir  there  is  a  large  building 
adorned  with  pilasters :  the  greater  part  of  Ihe 
ornaments  are  of  the  Corintlbfan  order ;  there 
are  also  some  of  tl^e  Ionic." 

RichtCr  thinks  that  the  two  ISuildings  were 
formerly  temples ;  the  ruTns  of  the  second  are 
now  used  as  an  oil-mill.  A  Negro,  three  Arabs, 
one  of  whom  is  a  woman,  were  each  harnessed 
to  a  cylinder,  formed  of  the  basis  of  the  neigh- 
bouring columns ;  they  ran  round  till  they  were 
out  of  breath,  rested  a  few  minutes  and  then 
began  cfgain.  The  rain  having  Obliged  Richter 
to  stay  in  this  place,  Kaddour  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  pireserving  him  from  the  importunity 
of  the  country  people,  who  without  doubt  at- 
tributed to  some  suspicious  motives  his  assi- 
duiiy  in  copying  inscriptions. 

Y  3 
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Under  more  favourable  circumstaDces  he 
would  have  ventured  on  an  excursion  to  some 
ruins,  which  he  saw  on  a  mountain  near  the 
village  of  Gniouh;  he  left  them  to  the  right, 
and  the  villages  of  Tebueh,  Mhadscheh  and 
Shegra  to  the  left,  which  he  passed  rapidly.  It 
took  him  above  three  hours  to  xeach  Adra  or 
Edra,  which  occupies,  but  a  small  part  of  the 
excavation  of  the  rocks,  in  which  the  antient 
town  of  Edrata  was  situated.  You  risk  break- 
ing your  neck  by  riding  on  horseback  among 
these  ruins ;  there  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture and  Arabic  workmanship ;  the  ruins 
cover  a  vast  extent  of  ground.  Some  columns 
are  still  standing.  Large  flags  of  stones  have 
inscriptions,  part  of  which  is  very  much  de- 
faced ;  there  are  some  in  Cufic  characters. 

As  he  could  not  procure  at  Adra  an  escort  to 
Bosra,  Kichter  accompanied  Sheik  Ahmed  to 
proceed  to  Schekhmeskin,  the  residence  of  Ab- 
dourahman  the  Sheik  of  all  the  Hauran,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Da]:^asctls. 
The  supreme  command  belonged  to  Sheik  Ot- 
man,  his  brother,  who  was  at  that  time  gone  with 
'  the  caravan  to  Mecca.  During  the  absence  of 
these  two  chiefs  the  younger  son  of  Abdourah- 
man  acted  as  governor. 
At  Gnebeh,  half  a  league  from  Adra,  there 
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is  a  deep  cisterD^  the  muddy  water  of  which  i» 
drunk  by  a  number  of  Arabs  :  a  league  farther 
on  is  Schekhmeskin.  The  young  Sheik  was 
engaged  with  half  a  dozen  Dehlis  or  horsemen 
lately  recruited,  who  had  been  sent  from  Da- 
mascus to  carry  back  corn  upon  tlieir  camels : 
the  Sheik  was  writing  for  them  orders  from  \he 
treasury  upon  the  village  to  which  each  was 
to  go.  They  shewed  extreme  fear,  none,  even 
the  whole  troop,  dared  to  go  to  Adra.  **  It  was 
droll,"  says  Richter,  **  to  see  them^  after  prayers 
in  the  afternoon,  collect  together  in  a  corner  to 
deliberate  upon  their  safety,  while  the  Arabs 
were  laughing  at  them."  Most  of  these  Dehlis 
were  Curds  of  Mesopotamia. 

*^  We  could  not  agree,"  says  Hichter,  '*  on 
the  plan  of  our  journey.  However  I  was  soon 
convinced  to  my  great  satisfaction  of  the  good 
will  of  the  people  to  whom  I  applied.  Sometimes 
it  was  proposed  that  we  should  go  from  Schekh- 
meskin to  Bosra  with  Sheik  Ahmed  and  the 
Sheik's  uncle ;  sometimes  the  young  Sheik 
offered  to  conduct  us  himself  to  Bosra  or  to 
Meserib.  At  all  events  the  Dehlis  w'ere  ready 
to  accompany  us. 

"  During  this  debate  1  was  quietly  seated 
near  the  door  writing ;  all  at  once  a  boot  thrown 
by  somebody  passed  close  by  my  head.      Vous- 
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spuf  Aga,  one  of  the  Dehlis,  had  complaiDed 
that  the  Arabs  had  neither  given  him  coffee  or 
anything  to  eat.  The  expressions  he  made  ase 
of,  had  offended  Sheik  Ahmed,  who  had  prob- 
ably made  an  answer  which  had  raised  the 
choler  of  Youssouf  to  such  a  degree  that  h^ 
had  thrown  his  boot  at  Ahmed's  head.  An  Arab 
immediately  ran  out  to  assemble  the  whole  yiU 
lage,  and  in  an  instant  a  crowd,  thirsting  for 
vengeance,  was  collected  before  the  door.  My 
Janissary  represented  to  the  Dehli  how  wrong 
he  had  been  to  proceed  to  acts  of  violence 
towards  a  Sheik,  a  traveller,  our  companion, 
and  endeavoured  to  restore  peace.  Ahmed 
spoke  little,  but  his  eyes  sparkled  with  anger 
and  revenge.  The  yoang  Sheik  enraged  at  the 
insult  offered  to  his  relation,  raved  like  a  mad- 
man. As  for  the  Curd  he  laughed.  However 
it  was  in  fact  only  a  misunderstanding,  and  for 
this  reason  my  Janissary  obliged  Youssouf  and 
Ahmed  to  embrace;  but  it  was  evident  from 
their  looks  that  their  reconciliation  was  not 
sincere.  ■ 

''  When  I  attempted  to  go  to  sleep  after  sup- 
per, I  was  hindered  by  the  cries  of  a  half  blind 
Egjrptian,  who  remained  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
where  he  was  kept  to  say  prayers;  he  per- 
formed this  office  with  a  punctuality  which  very 
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much  incommoded  me:  first,  he  chaunlcd  or 
declaimed  a  long  canticle  with  the  well-known 
burden  of  la .  Hah  ilia  Allah  (there  is  no  God, 
bat  God)  then  he  repeated  some  hundred  times 
the  words  Stibhan  Allah  el  Khallah  !  (God  most 
holy !  God  creator)  constantly  lowering  his 
voice  to  lull  Youssouf  to  sleep.  When  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  he  began 
again.  At  the  end  he  produced  the  desired 
effect  on  me  also. 

**  The  following  day  the  Sheik  gave  me  a 
dreadful  account  of  the  life  of  his  two  brothers 
in  the  desert^  but  though  he  painted  it  as  very 
melancholy  it  was  evident  that  he  envied  the 
liberty  and  security  they  enjoyed  and  that  he 
preferred  it  to  the  oppression  and  arbitrary  acts 
which  he  had    to  fear  from  the  government.' 
According  to  his  statement  the  Annessy,  one' 
of  the  most  considerable  tribes,  are  able  to  raise 
100,000  m^n,  but  this  is  evidently  exaggerated. 
He  told  me  that  there  were  formerly  2,366  vil- 
lages in  the  Huuran ;  at  present  there  are  not 
above  fifty  which  arc  inhabited.     The  number  of 
the  Bedouins  increases  in  proportion  as  that  of 
the  sedentary  Arabs  liiminishes." 

On  leaving  Schekhmeskin,  Richtcr  saw  at  a 
distance  the  village  of  Djiba  rising  like  a  white 
point,   on  the  road  from  the  Ilauran  to  Saint 
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Jean  d'Acre.  The  moants  of  Adjloun  or  Gilead 
extended  before  him  in  the  south  like  a  blue 

,  f 

line.  At  Tafas,  a  miserable  village,  three 
leagues  farther,  he  saw  two  buildings  of  a  bet- 
ter era.  Half  a  league  from  this  he  came  to 
Meserib  which  on  this  side  is  the  extreme  point 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  There  is  a  large  castle 
built  of  black  stone,  flanked  by  half  a  dozen 
square  towers.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
rocky  ravine  whence  issues  a  stream  of  limpid 
water,  which  a  little  farther  on  forms  a  small 

lake.  , 

"In  this  ravine  the  soldiers  of  Taher  Aga  live 
under  tents ;  he  finds  it  very  difficult  with  two 
hundred  horsemen  to  preserve  order  in  this 
country.  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  Aga  who 
asked  me  if  I  intended  to  go  to  Djerra  (Geraza). 
At  present  hardly  two  hundred  horsemen  ven- 
ture to  go  that  road,  consequently  I  could  not 
ask  him  to  expose  himself  to  the  danger,  I 
merely  requested  an  escort  to  Bosra,  and  he  in- 
stantly gave  me  twelve  horsemen.  We  had 
scarcely  proceeded  half  a  league  when  a  dispute 
arose  between  them  and  purselves,  because  they 
had  not  clearly  understood  the  orders  of  their 
chief;  I  was  obliged  to  send  my  Janissary  to 
request  him  to  renew  thera.  A  journey  in  the 
It  is  a  course  of  lectures  on  patience." 
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Richter  passed  the  night  at  Gazaleh ;  on  the 
road  he  saw  many  villages  in  mins.  Three 
heaps  of  earth  attracted  his  notice  at  Gazaleh  ; 
he  at  first  took  them  for  ovens,  but  he  after- 
wards found  that  they  were  subterraneous  ma- 
gazines  for  com. 

The  inhabitants  complained  of  being  obliged 
to  ^ve  to  government  one  half  of  their  crops, 
which  they  have  great  difficulty  in  defending 
from  the  Bedouins.  For  this  reason  the  farms 
and  villages  are  surrounded  with  walls,  the  ill 
joined  stones  of  which,  leave  many  openings, 
which  serve  for  loop  holes.  The  inhabitants 
place  their  dwellings,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the 
heights;  it  is  seldom  that  herds  of  cattle  are 
seen  near  them. 

It  is  one  day's  journey  from  Gazaleh  to 
Bosra.  They  passed  by  Eleneh,  Kharbit  el 
Gazaleh,  Uarek,  Rekem,  Karak  and  Djeleb, 
and  saw  several  other  ruined  villages  which  are 
abandoned  either  on  account  of  the  incursions 
of  the  Bedouins,  or  by  the  fault  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

"  It  was  not  without  a  lively  interest  that  I 
had  approached  Bosra  the  antient  capital  of 
the  Hauran  (C(iauranitis),  in  which  the  Kings 
of  Basan  reigned  as  independent  princes  be- 
fore  the  Is^raelites  conquered  them,  and  whicli 
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afterwards,  under  the  Roman  government  pre- 
served its  importance  till  the  middle  ages. 
I  imagined  that  the  ruins  of  this  city  could  not 
be  entirely  effaced  though  1  did  not  expect  to 
find  the  altars  of  Astarte,  under  the  mass  of 
ruins  any  more  than  to  distinguish  in  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  the  country  the  features 
which  might  betray  their  descent  from  the  race 
of  the  children  of  Enoch. 

**  At  first  I  passed  over  a  woll-built  antique 
bridge,  near  the  town,  below  which  in  the 
winter  time,  a  torrent  flows  which  was  now 
dry.  I  afterwards  beheld  with  delight  a  colon- 
nade which  rose  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
IMy  horse  proceeded  with'  difficulty  through  the 
streets,  encumbered  with  fragments  and  remains 
of  many  ages  and  nations,  where  a  few  inha- 
bitants reside  in  a  kind  of  holes.  The  houses 
arc  partly  antique  and  partly  built  of  ancient 
materials;  the  ruins  of  the  city  cover  a  vast 
extent  of  ground. , 

*/  I  rode  across  the  colonnade  of  a  temple  and 
a  long  bridge,  to  reach  the  castle,  where  I  pro- 
ceeded at  random,  and  not  without  danger  in 
the  dark  labyrinth  of  the  gate  of  the  tower. 
Though  I  was  much  fatigued  I  could  not  lielp 
hastily  surveying  the  edifice  in  which  I  at  first 
saw  nothing  that  struck  my  attention  ;    but 
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having  passed  under  a  lofty  vault  to  exafidine 
the  interior,  I  found  myself,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment,  in  the  area  of  an  immense  Roman  thea- 
tre, which  was  very  easy  to  be  distinguished, 
though  it  was  partly  disfigured  by  houses,  and 
the  rows  of  seats  were  concealed  by  the  walls 
of  the  fortress. 

"  This  country  is  very  rarely  visited  by 
Franks.  The  Sheik  welcomed  me  with  much 
kindness:  in  general  I  have  found  tiie  Arabs  of 
the  Hauran  to  be  very  hospitable,  and  they  are 
a  race  of  very  fine  men." 

The  4th  of  November,  the  day  after  my  arri- 
val, I  retamed  to  the  castle,  which  is  to  the 
Aouth  west  of  the  town  ;  its  centre  occupies  the 
area  of  the  theatre,  covered  with  the  houses  of 
country  people,  as  I  have  before  observed.  I'he 
back  of  the  stage  consists  of  a  wall,  whicli.  has 
^ve  plane  surfaces,  and  four  half  rounded.  The 
central  plane  surface  has  a  niche,  round  at  the 
top  and  two  others  in  the  form  of  parallelo- 
{^rams,  resembling   windows;    the  two  other 
plane  surfaces  going  from  the  centre  to  the 
extremities  have  each  only  one  niche  rounded 
at  the  top;  each  of  the  two  rounded  surfaces 
which  succeed,  has  a  square  niche,  and  each 
of  the  two  last  plane  surfaces  has  one  round  at 
the  top.    The  floor  which  separated  this  upper 
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story  from  the  ground  floor  has  fallen  down.  Tbe 
niches^  except  the  three  in  the  centre  cor- 
respond with  others  in  the  ground  floor.  The 
length  of  this  wall  in  a  straight  line  is  six^- 
six  feet,  the  depth  of  the  stage  is  twelve  feet. 
In  hoth  stories,  doors  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
scenium lead  to  a  space,  enclosed  between  a 
wall  perpendicular  to  the  back  of  the  stAge, 
and  the  exterior  walls,  to  apartments  whioh 
formed  an  upper  story  of  which  doors  and  walls 
are  still  to  be.  seen  on  the  southern  side. 

In  the  front  of  the  door  of  the  proscenium  a 
wall  parallel  to  the  back  of  the  stage  has  in  its 
lower  part  a  round  niche  between  two  angular 
ones,  and,  besides  including  those  at  th& 
eomers,  eight  cohimns  of  the  Tuscan  order  &alf 
in  the  wall.  This  wall  is  twenty  three  feet  lon^; 
thus  the  diameter  of  the  area  or  orchestra  is  a 
hundred  and  twelve  feet.  I  could  not  discover 
whether  this  space  formed  a  semi-circte ;  if  it 
was  one,  its  semi-diameter  was  fifty  feet.  The 
seats  which  surround  it  are  adorned  with  baeks 
of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  the  pilasters  of  the 
comer  have  the  Acanthus  leaf,  as  in  the  Coriai- 
thian  order;  the  doors  of  the  Yomitoria  have  a 
Tuscan  architrave. 

At  present  the  steps  are  concealed  by  tlie 
y^alls  of  the  fort  and  the  houses  that  cover 
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them.  There  were  probably  seventeen  stair- 
cBseSf  leading  to  the  seats, '  and  sixteen 
doors  leading  to.  the  Yomitoria.  From  the 
upper  part  of  the  staircase  there  was  an  en- 
trance to  a  gallery  which  went  all  round  the 
building,  ornamented  with  Tuscan  columns; 
four  are  still  standing  near  the  wall,  and  several 
in  the  centre.  The  shaft  is  ten  feet  in  height. 
Thirty-three  outward  doors  closed  the  issues  of 
as  many  subterraneous  passages;  they  are  al- 
most entirely  choaked  up  with  rubbish,  and  so 
(Concealed  by  the  buildings  that  very  little  is 
seen  of  them :  the  people  of  the  country  pre- 
tend that  they  were  reservoirs. 

The  enormous  towers  of  the  fortress  surround 
liie  theatre :  there  are  three  on  the  straight  sid^, 
-«Bd  six  or  seven  on  the  circular ;  they  partly 
adjoin  the  antient  edifice,  and  are  partly  furnished 
above  with  parapets  and  vaults,  between  which 
are  battlements, which  are  not  however  intended 
for  artillery.     On  the  south  is  the  gate,  leading 
to  a  stone  bridge  over  a  dry  ditch.    On  the 
gate,' as  well  as  on  two  other  towers  to  the  east,, 
•are  Arabic  inscriptions ;  they  were  placed  too 
high  for  mcrto  read  them.    The  Sheik  told  me 
that  they  contained  the  name  of  the  celebrated. 
Melek  el  A  del.    In  four  places  there  are  in» 
;Scriptions  in  Arabic,  Greek,  and  liatin;   the 
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greater  part  much  defaced.  I  copied  some  of 
the  latter ;  my  trouble  was  not  rewarded  as  I 
expected ;  they  mention  Justinian  and  Theo- 
dora, or  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Roman 
legions  to  their  commanders,  or  vainly  endea- 
vour to  eternize  the  memory  of  persons  long 
forgotten. 

This  place  has  anotl^er  ruin,  which  the  iiriia^ 
bitaots  call  Serir  Beat  el  Yaoudi  (the  throne 
of  the  Jewish  princessed):  this  monument  is 
so  ruined  and  surrounded  bj  Arab  houses  that 
I  could  not  make  out  the  plan  of  it.  The 
comer  of  the  wall  of  a  building  three  stories 
highy  which  within  and  without  is  surrounded 
with  niches,  attests  the  original  grandeur  of 
this  edifice.  It  seems  that  at  this  point  a  long 
row  of  columns  of  the  Roman  order  began ; 
only  two  remain  standing,  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  When  I  was  near  tiiese 
columns  1  perceived  fpur  others  of  the  same 
order,  arranged  not  parallel  bnt  obliquely :  they 
were  of  better  proportions  than  the  others^  To 
what  monument  did  these  ruins  belong  I  The 
singular  name,  by  which  they  are  desigoated, 
will  not  furnish  any  clue  to  it,  nor  is  any  more 
light  to^be  derived  from  fragments  of  Greek 
inscriptions  in  their  neighbourhood. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  curiosity  which  had 
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•attracted  aevenJ  Arabs  round  me  to  t»ke  ek>itie 
of  them  for  guides.  Tbey  condiioted  me  to  the 
remainB  of  a  Christian  church  in  very  good  pre* 
servation ;  the  outside  is  of  a  square  form,  and 
the  ii^terior  a  rotunda,  the  comers  are  round 
chapels ;  two  have  been  built  later  than  the 
others,  for  in  the  middle  a  kind  of  vault  has 
been  raised  which  rests  upon  antique  fragments 
and  remains  of  columns  of  all  the  orders  pro- 
miscuously mixed  together*  The  church  has 
six  doors,  three  at  each  end,  and  the  pavement 
appears  to  be  full  of  Christian  sepulchres. 

At  a  sqoiaU  distance  I  found  the  remains  of 
another  more  modern  church ;  two  Ionic  co- 
UiiQns  are  let  into  the  outer  walls  at  the  angles ; 
its  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram ;  its  high 
windows  and  pointed  roof  betray  a  European 
-origin.  There  is  nothing  on  which  to  build  a 
ooi^eciore,  respecting  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs ;  the  inhabitants  do  not  know,  why  they 
«all  ft  £1  Deir  <tfae  Monastery).  May  not  this 
oity  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
Cmsaders? 

It  Is  still  evident  tiiat  the  extent  and  splendor 
of  Bosra  corresponded  witi&  its  title  of  the  capital 
of  Arabia.  Its  theatre  was  not  within  lihe  walls ; 
a  street  leads  in  a  right  line  from  ibis  building 
through  a  gate  to  the  great  street,  wbioh  crossed 
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the  oity  from  west  to  east.  This  gate  has  two 
lateral  openings;  it  is  ornamented  with  a 
coaple  of  Corinthian  pilasters  with  Acanthas 
leaves. 

The  western  gate,  which  is  the  most  distant 
from  the  castle,  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  Tery 
simple;  it  is  an  arcade,  adorned  with  niohes, 
resting  on  two  massy  towers;  shapeless  rains 
entirely  surround  it. 

In  later  times  a  snbnrh  has  been  built  before 
this  gate,  which,  with  the  exception  of  two 
towers,  is  already  in  ruins.  The  great  street 
leads  from  thence,  first  to  the  door  of  the  theatre, 
then  to  the  columns,  which  perhaps  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  while  the  theatre  was  on  the 
outside.  The  eastern  gate,  which  is  equally 
plain,  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  it  ever  was 
finished,  for  there  is  neither  column  nor  archi- 
traTc  of  any  known  order.  -  It  indicates  the  road 
to  the  remains  of  a  great  and  magnificent  edifice, 
which  are  so  concealed  by  modern  houses  that 
no  precise  idea  of  the  whole  can  be  formed. 

We  can  still  distinguish  a  portal  of  large  di- 
mensions, adorned  with  garlands  extremely  rich 
and  beautiful,  two  columns  of  the  Roman  order 
exactly  of  the  same  proportion  as  those  I  have 
already  meiiti<Hied ;  they  are  on  an  oblique  liney 
with  the  remainji  of  a  lofty  arcade  c^posite  ; 
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tovjirds  the  south  there  is  a  large  building 
pantly  inhabited,  w|ii<9b,  beipg  distributed  into 
several  court-yap-ds  ai|d  seyeral  stories  high, 
seems  to  have  been  a  palaee.  No  character  of 
architecture  ca|i  be  distinguished ;  we  perceive 
Roman  workmanship,  and  round  the  court-yard 
Arab  vaults. 

-  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city  is  an 
immense  reservoir,  entirely  enclosed  with  walls, 
and  defended  by  towers,  which  are  now  in 
ruins ;  near  it  are  mosques  of  Arab  architecture, 
and  very  well  built;  each  side  of  the  square  may 
be  about  225  paces  long. 

I  was  astonisbed  at  the  quantity  of  the  ruins  of 
Ionic  columns  which  I  saw  in  the  narrpvv  and 
crooked  streets  of  Bosra;  they  support  the  vaults 
of  khans  and  mosques,  which  have  inscriptions 
in  Cufic  characters,  as  old  as  the  time  of  the 
Ayoubites.  Tliere  are  still  bazaars,  though  now 
deserted.  Only  some  few  human  figures  are 
seen  gliding  like  phantoms  amidst  the  masses  of 
stone,  blackened  by  time.  As  there  was  nothing 
to  keep  me  at  Bosra,  I  prepared  to  visit  Sark- 
had,  a  castle  which  I  had  perceived  on  an  emi- 
nence about  sev^n  leagues  distant :  nobody 
would  consent  to  conduct  or  accompany  me 
thither. 

FrcMB  Bosra  you  also  see  a  mountain  covered 
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with  forts:  tfae  Drnses,  whose  capital  Is  Ijo«- 
veidftj  have  hnilt  a  town  of  wood  npon  the 
rains  of  one  that  was  of  stone.  This  woody 
canton  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  Han. 
ran,  where,  with  the  exception  of  some  mi- 
serahle  fig-trees,  which  vegetate  amidst  the 
stones,  the  eye  does  not  heboid  a  single  tree ; 
and,  on  account  of  the  season,  not  even  a  blade 
of  green  graSs.  Yet  the  soil,  which  is  a  Mack 
earth,  is  very  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  seem 
to  enjoy  a  degree  of  comfort ;  they  regaled  me 
very  Well.  I  was  particularly-  pleased  with  a 
dish  composed  of  dates  and  sour  milk. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  Richter  quitted 
Bosra,  which  was  known  in  antiquity  by  the 
name  of  Bostra,  and  of  Kamaim  Astarotb.  He 
wished  very  much  to  return  to  Damascas  hy  a 
different  road,  but  could  not  persuade  his 
attendants.  On  the  7th,  arrived  at  Damascus, 
where  he  found  a  letter  from  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope. This  lady  having  heard  that  he  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  had  the  kindness  to  offer  him  her 
fdiysician. 

**  A  monk  of  the  convent  where  1  lodged,^ 
ays  Richter,  **  conducted  me  to  the  gate  of  St. 
Paul,  which  the  Mussulmen  call  the  gale  of  tlie 
east.  It  is  antique,  and  consists  of  an  arcade 
supported  by  two  m&ssy  pillars.    A  tower  with 
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a  cross  vault  has  since  been  built  there.  From 
the  top  of  this  building  we  perceived  great 
heaps  of  ruins,  attesting  the  destruction  caused 
by  an  earthquake,  And  farther  on,  the  window 
of  another  tower,  by  which  it  is  said  St.  Panl 
was  let  down  ;  bnt  the  style  of  the  whole  of  this 
bonding  indicates  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
besides  an  Arabic  inscription  very  much  decay- 
ed, is  not  fayonrable  to  the  pretended  antiquity 
of  this  building;  the  event  must  therefore  have 
passed  somewhere  else. 

I  also  visited  the  cemetery  of  the  Christians. 
They  shew  in  the  vicinity,  the  remains  of  an 
antient  road  Ibrmed  of  rolled  flints  laid  in 
mortar.  The  action  of  the  water  has  probably 
excavated  below  it  an  arched  opening  in  the 
oaleareous  mass  ;  this  they  assign  as  the  scene 
of  the  vision  by  which  St.  Paul  lost  his  sight. 
Near  the  gate  by  which  we  returned,  are  the 
tombs  of  three  monks,  who  were  tied  to  the 
tails  of  as  many  horses  at  Jerusalem  and 
dragged  to  this  place,  where  they  were  jf^ut  to 
death.  Nqw  the  Mussulmen  revere  them  as 
saints.'' 


VISIT    TO    JERUSALEM, 

By  F.  W.  SieberJ  in  1818. 


I  left  Cairo  on  the  Itth  of  May  for  Damietta, 
where  I  intended  to  emhark  for  Palestine  ; 
strong  north  winds  preTalling,  we  were  detained 
four  weeks  before  a  ship  could  venture  to  pat 
to  sea.  On  the  22d  of  Jnne  I  embarked  in  a 
Tessel  belonging  to  the  Aga  of  Jaffa,  at  which 
place  ■  we  arrived  without  accident,  on  the 
evening  of  ihe  following  day. 

The  Franciscans  no  longer  lodge  pilgrims  in 
tiieir  convent  at  Jaffa:  the  few  Europeans, 
diiefly  English,  are  received  by  the  agents  of 
their  government.  There  are  no  inns  here,  and 
the  customs  c7  the  country  do  not  allow  you  y> 
go  to  private  houses,  where  you  are  not  known, 
at  least  at  the  first  Mr.  Francis  Damiani,  the 
Austrian  consular  agent,  liaving  perceived  Eu.- 
ropean  hats  among  the  crowd  of  Turks,  was 
ready  at  the  gate  to  welcome  us,  and  kindly 
received  us  in  his  house.  Here  1  Again  met 
with  the  Chevalier  Frediani,  with  whom  I  had 
become  acquainted  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  after 
visiting  the  beautiful  and  fertile  gardens    of 
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JFafik,  we  resolved  to  ride  along  the  sea-coast  to 
Ascalon* 

We  traversed  the  land  of  the  Philistines  al- 
most  to  Gaza,  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt;  and 
after  a  journey  of  1 1  hours,  arrived  in  the  evenings 
at  Gdora  near  Ascalon.  This  long  tract  of  low 
land,  from  10  to  15  miles  broad,  bounded  to- 
wards the  east  by  the  continuous  chain  of  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  and  to  the  west  by  the  nea 
coast,  is  very  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
inhabitants,  descendants  though  not  unmixed, 
of  tlie  antient  Philistines,  chiefly  follow  agricul- 
ture :  their  behaviour  is  friendly,  and  their  coun- 
tenances agreeable ;  they  are  distinguished  also 
for  tlieir  honesty,  and  willingness  to  oblige. 

We  had  a  recommendation  from  the  governor 
of  Jaffa,  and  were  perfectly  well  received.  As- 
calon, once  so  important  and  celebrated,  is  now 
a  half-deserted  place,  where  cabbageaare  plant- 
ed, cotton  cultivated;  &c«  It  lies  in  a  small 
hollow ;  and  tlie  walls  and  towers,  which  are  still 
in  part  standing,  inclose  it  like  a  garland  on 
the  surrounding  hills.  The  beating  of  the  wavea 
for  these  thousand  years  past  has  considerably 
andermined  the  rocks  on  ihe  shore,  and  the 
soft  sand-stone  falls  to  pieces.  Among  the  in- 
numerable fragments  of  walls,  pillars,  and  heaps 
of  rubbish)  Lady  Stanhope  has  employed  work- 
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men  to  dig,  but  the  result  has  by  no  meaiM 
answered  her  expectations.  We  returned  by  the 
same  way  to  Jaflfa.  The  country  was  enamelled 
with  flowers.  Rare  plants,  never  yet  described 
by  any  traveller,  seemed  to  invite  me  to  gather 
them.  The  frequent  storms  and  high  winds  blow- 
ing from  the  coast,  have  heaped  up  great  hills  of 
sand,  formed  of  the  debris  of  the  sand-stone, 
undermined  by  the  waves.  Every  year  the  sand 
advances  farther  towards  the  east ;  it  has  cover- 
ed and  made  desolate  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  country,  and  you  have  to  pass  over  sand- 
hills for  half  a  league  to  reach  the  coast.  These 
sandy  tracts  are  however  adorned  with  the 
rarest  plants,  of  which  I  found  a  considerable 
number  even  in  the  beginning  of  July.  In  some 
parts  of  these  sands  I  saw  bones  and  skulls, 
which  I  was  told  were  those  of  the  French  sol- 
diers, who,  on  their  flight  from  'Acre  to  Egypt, 
here  perished  miserably,  of  the  plague,  want, 
and  their  wounds. 

A  great  many  people  are  seen  in  the  streets 
whose  noses  and  ears  have  been  cut  off.  The 
infamous  Djezzar,  Pacha  of  Acre,  the  greateat 
despot  and  most  sanguinary  tyrant  of  the  last 
century,  whose  cruelties  even  now  fill  the  rudest 
Turks  and  Arabs  with  horror  and  disgust,  took 
delight  in  acting  the  executioner,  and  cutting 
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ofiftfae  ears  and  noses  of  innoeent  persons,  with- 
OQt  any  reason,  or  at  the  roost  because  their 
physiognomy  displeased  him,  and  in  mutilating 
them  in  various  ways.  A  traveller  requires 
various  and  concnrring  testimonies  of  credible 
persons,  before  ho  can  bring  himself  to  believe 
even  the  half  of  the  most  revolting  cruelties  com- 
mitted by  a  monster  in  human  shape.  It  may  be 
reasonably  doubted  whether  ttny  writer  would 
give  his  pen  to  record  the  particulars  of  all  hi» 
incomprehensible  acts  of  wickedness,  perpe- 
trated without  any  motives  of  revenge  or  re- 
^taliatiou,  and  with  the  greatest  composure  of 
mind.  'This  tyrant  exercised  his  ferocity  chiefly 
against  those  of  his  own  religion ;  not  so  much 
against  the  Greeks  and  Maronites :  the  Franks 
he  almost  wholly  spared,  partly  through  fear, 
partly  through  commercial  speculation.  It  ap- 
pears strange  that  this  tyrant  died  peaceably 
and  calmly  in  his  bed. 

The  Latin  convent  of  Jaffa,  like  the  others  in 
Palestine,  is  inhabited  by  Franciscans  of  all 
nations.  There  are  two  predominant  parties  in 
it ;  the  Spanish,  which  is  the  most  considerable, 
and  the  Italian,  with  which  the  few  individuals 
of  other  nations  join.  It  has  at  the  most  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  priests  and  lay-brethren.  They 
do  not  willingly  receive  any  body,  only  at  times 
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English  travellers.  All  goods^  however,  wiiidi 
.arrive  for  the  other  monasteries,  they  readily  lo- 
'Ceiveand  forward  to  their  d^stinatioa;  and  case» 
marked  with  the  quintuple  creds,  their  amtB, 
are  not  opened  by  any  'pnblio  officer. 

I  returned  with  ike  Chevalier  Frediani  from 
an  interesting  eiooiirsion  in  the  environs  of  Jaffa. 
At  the  harbour-^gate,  we  found  Mr<  Damiam  ^es- 
gaged  in  a  violent  altercation  with  an  Arab  of 
distinction,  who  had  a  numenras  retinae.  Fire- 
diani  immediately  knew  him  to  be  Abu-Gosch, 
the  Bedonin  prince  of  the  mountams  of  Jndee, 
whose  residence  at  Jeremias,  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  on  the  way 'to  Jerusalem.  He  appeared  to 
be  embarrassed,  and  to  be  making  excuses,  While 
Damiani  seeded  to  be  reproaching  him.  They 
soon  parted.  •  The  case  was  interesting.  Mr. 
Damiani  had  obtained  a  free  passport  from  the 
Aga  of  Jaffa  for  a  pilgrim  under  Russian  pro- 
tection, by  virtue  of  which  he  could  travel  to 
Jerusalem  in  perfect  security,  and  without  pay- 
ing any  tribute;  but  when  he  came  into  the 
mountain,  the  people  of  Abu  Gosoh  disregarded 
the  passport,  and  made  the  pilgrim  pay  like  the 
rest.  He  wrote  from  Jerusalem  to  infonn  Da- 
miani, who  immediately  sent  a  messen^icr  to 
Abu  Gosch,  and  caUed  him  to  account  The 
prince,  though  pow^Hl,and  having 4,00Oarm6d 
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men  at  liis  disposal,  was  obliged  to  come  in 
peison  to  Jaffa  to  apologue,  and  eyen  to  beg 
DamiaDi  not  to  speak  of  the  affair  to  the  go- 
▼ejnor;  which  he  woald  not  promise,  till  after 
lon^  and  homble  mtreaties. 

Ke  had  good  reason  to  be  afraid.  His  father 
and  predecessor  had  not  respected  such  a  pass* 
pprt  given  by  tike  goyemor  of  Jaffa  to  a  traveller 
of  distinction ;  he  had  even  torn  it  in  pieces  and 
thrown  it  on  the  groand.  The  Tarkisb  governor, 
though  extremely  incensed,  dissembled  for  half 
a  year ;  and  whea  the  mountain-prince  tboaght 
hiinself  perfectly  safe,  he  was  invited  to  an  en- 
tertainment. Fearing  no  evil,  he  came  to  Jaffa, 
and  dined  in  the  most  friendly  manner  with  the 
Aga;  but.  as  he  was  going  di^wn  th*e  steps  after 
dinner,  his  head  was  cut  off.  The  Aga  very 
coolly  ordered  the  cloak  of  the  prince  to  be 
brought  to  him,  with  which  he  invested  his  son, 
telling  him  that  he  was  henceforth  to  be  ruler  in 
his  father's  stead  r  but  that  he  was  to  respect  the 
commands  of  the  Porte  and  its  officers.  Mr.  Da- 
miani  very  obligingly  said  to  me,  *'  I  am  glad 
thet  this  affair  with  Abu  Gosch  has  happened 
before  your  departure ;  now  1  am  sure  no  incon- 
venience will  happen  to  you.''  I  also  received 
by  his  means  a  free  admission  to  the  church  of 
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the  fury  of  the  Mahome|:aii  country  people.    At 
Rama  they  had  dispersed,  and  only  one  was  ob** 
served  by  the  Arabs  who  hoverpd  round  the 
French  army,  as  he  sprang  from  the  terrace  into 
the  house  of  a  Turk,  who  was  employed  by  the 
convent  to  carry  messages  and  bring  provisions. 
The  man  received  him,  with  a  promise  to  defend 
him,  ^nd  his  wife  to  conceal  him,  when  a  sa- 
vage troop  loudly  demanded  admission.     The 
n^oBik  was  in  the  greatest  danger;  but  the  wo- 
man's presence  of  mind  over-ruled  all  the  diffi- 
culties started  by  the  husband,  who  was  justly 
alarmed  for  bis  own  safety.    She  shut  the  monk 
in  a  receptacle,  and  placed  herself  before  it  when 
the  Arabs  broke  in.    No  one  ventured  to  touch 
her,  they  begged  her  to  go  away,  parleyed  with 
her,  ^nd  gave  her  fair  words ;    but  in   vain. 
When  they  threatened  her,  she  asked  the  Arabs 
which  of  them  would  be  the  first  to  hinder  her 
from  performing  the  duties  of  hospitality,  or 
venture  to  lay  hands  on  a  woman?    The  ruffians 
ill  tjieir  fury  threatened  to  kill  her  husband,  but 
thi3  did  not  move  her ;  and  when  they  actually 
carried  their  threat  into  execution,  she  was  still 
resolute,  saying,  ^'  You  cannot  attain  your  ob- 
ject,unless  you  kill  me  T'  These  barbarians  having 
in. some  degree  appeased  their  fury,  retired,  and 
the  monk  was  indebted  to  the  woman  for  his  life. 
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It  k  mnely  impoisible  to  cany  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  farther  than  tb»  wcMDan.  ....... 

We  had  scarcely  aniTed  in  sight  of  the  hand- 
some residence  of  Prince  Aba  Goseb,  when  a 
troop  of  Arabs  sorroonded  us,  and  demanded 
the  usual  tribute ;  but,  on  the  production  of  our 
passport,  and  being  told  that  the  Prince  (who 
was-  absent)  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Damiani  on  the 
subject  some  days  before,  they  let  us  pass  with- 
out pajing* 

It  was  on  Friday,  July  3,  1818,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  that  we  arrived  at  the  Bethle- 
hem gate  of  Jerusalem.  We  found  it  shut. 
I  was  surpiized  at  this,  not  having  before 
noticed  it  in  other  Turkish  towns.  The  Turks, 
it  seems,  have  a  generally  reqeiyed  prophecy, 
that  the  Christians,  on  some  Friday,  when  tl|e 
Mussnlmen  are  assembled  in  their  mosques  at 
noon,  will  attack  them,  and  massacre  them  all. 
For  this  reason,  the  Mahometans,  when  their 
towns  haye  no  walls  and  gates,  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  mosques.  We  had  therefore  to 
wait  till  prayers  were  over,  on  which  the  gat^ 
was  opened,  and  we  entered  the  city. 

We  soon  reached  the  Franciscan  convent,  and, 
highly  rejoiced  at  the  friendly  reception  given 
us,  we  entered  the  apartment,  which  the  obliging 
lay-brother  shewed  us.     Soon  after,  we  werq 
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told  that  a  priest,  also  a  native  of  Bohemia,  had 
anived  here  some  months  before,  and  they 
hastened  to  in  trod  nee  him.  He  was  "^a  venera- 
hle  old  man,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  joy 
when  we  rctnmed  his  salute  in  onf  native  lan- 
guage. It  turned  out  Ihat  he  was  from  Nen- 
hans,  and  a  near  relation  of  my  attendant  l^ftan- 
eis  Kohaut.  The  room  assigned  to  me  and  my 
two  attendants,  was  that  in  which  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  lodged,  whose  name,  written  with  a  dia- 
mond on  a  pane  of  glass,  was  shewn  to  as, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  had  it  written  him- 
self. 

Ont  of  the  convent  is  a  house  for  pilgrims,  in 
which  the  oriental  pilgrims  and  women  are 
received.  The  hospitality  of  the  priests  and 
brethren  is  admirable,  f  Every  Catholic  who 
odmes  here  is  boarded  for  three  days  gratis  ; 
and  they  would  think  it  a  mark  of  disrespect  if 
any  one  looked  for  a  lodging  out  of  tlie  convent. 
One  may  even  stop  forty  days  with  them,  which 
time  is  allowed  to  European  pilgrims,  who, 
however,  now  seldom  come  hither.  There  is  no 
obligation  to  pay  for  what  you  have  had  ;  but  if 
you  will,  on  your  departure,  distribute  12  or  18 
dollars  among  the  brethren,  who  are  mostly 
artisans,  it  is  doing  them  a  real  kindness 
I  could  not  resolve  immediately  to 
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wit  the  holy  sepolchre,  thoagfa  it  vas  opened 
the  following  day ;  I  wished  to  become  more 
composed,  as  my  feelings  had  been  much 
excited. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  city, 
and  every  thing  remarkable  in  it,  I  first  of  all 
took  a  cursory  view  of  them.  By  this  means  I 
acquired  a  general  notion  of  the  city,  which 
was  wliat  I  wanted.  I  then  walked  round  the 
walls,  then  ascended  some  hills,  and  laid  down 
ray  plan  for  my  intended  survey,  and  on  the 
third  day  went  to  Bethlehem,  where  I  examined 
all  the. remarkable  places  connected  with  sacred 
history. 

On  the  81h  of  July  I  entered  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulobre.  A  feeling  of  sacred  awe 
thrilled  through  all  my  limbs,  my  head  sank, 
my  knees  trembled.  On  the  left  you  come  under 
the  great  dome,  under  which,  in  the  centre, 
stands  the  chapel  that  contains  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Saviour.  First  you  enter  the  chapel, 
where  they  show  the  stone  on  which  the  angel 
was  sitting,  when  the  women  visited  the  sepul- 
chre after  the  resurrection.  You  must  stoop  to 
enter  the  second  chamber,  which  can  scarcely 
hold  three  persons,  and  in  which  is  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  It  is  covered  over  with  white  mar- 
ble, 5i^  feet  iQng,   3  broad,  2}  fajgh,  and  fills. 
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lialf  the  chapel,  which  is  constantly  lighted 
with  48  lamps,  as  the  day-light  never  enters. 
The  sepnlcbre  itself  is  not  to  be  seen,  being* 
covered  with  this  white  marble.  The  chapel  is 
handsomely  decorated  externally;  on  the  top 
is  a  large  .silver  cross ;  and  above  the  entrance  a 
fine  picture  of  the  resurrection :  the  name  of 
the  artist  is  unfortunately  not  known.  Divine 
SjBrvice  is  performed  by  four  different  religious 
parties,  in  which  they  succeed  each  other  every 
hour.  These  four  parties  are  the  Latins,  the 
Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  tiie  Copts,  each  of 
which  has  a  different  form  of  worship.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Latins  begin,  and 
are  followed  by  the  others  in  saccession ;  when 
they  have  all  done,  the  Latins  recommence^ 
and  so  on,  till  vespers  conclude  the  day. 

The  sound  of  the  organ  is  really  sublime : 
Bfkd  amidst  the  columns  and  chapels,  the  effect 
being  increased  by  the  repeated  echo,  is  very 
great.  Unfortunately  the  organ  is  not  complete ; 
for  the  Greeks,  who  have  an  aversion  to  this 
instrument,  thon^^h  it  is  a  Byzantine  invenlioQ, 
have  forcibly  taken  away  from  the  poor  Latins 
a  set  of  pipes,  because,  as  thoy  said,  they  made 
too  much  noise  in  the  church,  and  disturbed 
them,  though  each  party,  as  i  have  said,  has  its 
own  hours  for  performing  divine  service.   The 
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Franciscaiui  bear  all  this  ill  treatment  wi& 
great  patience. 

A  number  of  rick  ])eTBon8  who  had  applied  to 
me,  and  had  teceived  more  or  less  comfort  and 
relief (forin  this  sacred  place  I  had  resolved,  as 
far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  send  nobody  away 
unsatisfied)  appeared  to  have  procured  for  me 
an  extraorditiaiy  degree  of  confidence.  Even 
the  Ros-el-Sherifii,  the  most  powerful  after  the 
Mufti,  and  the  head  of  the  Mahometans  wearing 
a  green  fillet,  who  are  descendants  of  Fatima, 
Maliomet's  daughter,  came  to  the  eonvent,  and 
asked  my  advice  for  an  inflammation  in  his 
eyes,  which  he  had  had  for  14  months.  Other 
Turks  of  distinction  consulted  me ;  this  pro- 
cured me  nia  oppoHuiiity  of  entering  their 
houses,  and  seeing  their  mode  of  life.  I  ac- 
quired the  ^our  of  several  of  them,  and  it  was 
necessary  fbr  me  that  the  Turkish  populace 
should  see  that  I  visited  the  houses  of  their 
great  men,  that  I  might  meet  with  fewer  obsta- 
cles to  the  execution  of  my  project,  which  was 
now  advancing  to  maturity,  I  mean  that  of 
taking  a  plan  of  the  city.  I  now  began  my 
measurements,  and  while  I  was  gathering 
plants,  went  on  with  my  survey.  On  the  24th 
4>f  Jtily,  in  the  morning,  I  went  out  of  the 
Bethlehem  gate,  and  ascended  th^  Hill  of  Evil 
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Connse],  from  which  I  enjoyed  a  fine  view  oT 
the  city. 

I  descended  on  the  sooth  side,  towards  the 
valley  of  Gibinnon,  found  some  rare  plants, 
and  was  stopping  with  my  companion  at  an 
interesting  spot,  when  we  saw,  at  a  distuiee,  a 
young  Arab  coming  towards  us  with  a  gun  im 
his  hand,  the  lock  of  which  he  was  carefully 
examining.  My  companion  ran  away  as  fast 
as  he  could,  but  the  Arai)  overtook  me.  He 
cocked  his  piece,  and  presented  it  at  me,  and 
seemed  t^  take  pleasure  in  my  alarm.  He  w.as 
young,  and  mad  enough:  in  a  moment  all 
would  have  been  over  with  me.  In  this  critical 
situation,  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  put  my 
hand  into  my  pocket,  and  take  out  a  handful  of 
60  to  70  Paras,  which  I  threw  at  his  feet.  The 
sight  of  the  bright  silver  coin,  which  happened 
to  be  quite  new,  changed  his  purpose;  be 
dropped  his  hand,  his  coanteuance  changed, 
and  in  a  mild  tone  he  asked  for  another  dollar, 
which  I  threw  down  in  the  same  coin,  and 
while  he  was  picking  up  the  money  I  escaped. 

I  mentioned  this  adventure  to  the  procurator 
of  the  convent,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  very  sensible 
man.  He  advised  me  not  to  apply  to  the  gover- 
nor, because  his  violence  would  do  mischief, 
and  incense  against  me  the  country  people  of 
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^he  Tillage  of  Siloah,  to  wbidh  my  faighwayman 
probably  bleonged.  He  thoii^bt  it  would  be 
the  best  to  apply  to  the  Chasnadar,  or  private 
secretary,  in  whose  prudence  he  had  great 
confidence,  assuring  me  that  he  was  the  only 
person  who  could  procure  me  satisfaction.  My 
interpreter  accompanied  me  to  him,  and  found 
him  at  home.  The  interpreter  explained  the 
object  of  my  visit,  and  added,  that  on  my  arrival, 
I  had  applied  to  the  governor  of  Jerusalem  to 
know  whether  I  needed  a  soldier  to  attend  me 
or  not,  and  that  he  bad  replied,  that  I  was  per- 
fectly safe  in  his  province  to  the  distance  of  ten 
leagues  round,  and  did  not  want  any  guard : 
but  I  had  just  been  in  danger  -of  my  life  under 
^he  very  Walls  of  Jerusalem.  This  had  its 
effect.  My  interpreter  conversed  with  him  on 
tbe  best  means  of  learning  the  name  of  the  rob- 
hefi,  and  still  more  of  laying  hold  of  him.  There 
seemed  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  youth  from  the 
village  of  Siloah,  and  the  object  of  the  crafty 
Chasnadar  was  to  ascertain  this,  and  to  get 
faim  into  his  power.  All  at  once  he  opened  the 
window,  knocked  out  his  pipe,  and  ordered 
three  horses  to  be  brought  When  I  perceived 
that  I  was  to  accompany  him  in  my  European 
dress,  I  naturally  expressed  an  apprehension 
that  the  robber  would  fly  as  soon^  as  he  saw  me 
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in  his  eom^any ;  but  the  Cbasnadar,  to  my  ne 
siball  surprise,  said,  that  unless  I  were  present, 
he  did  not  know  how  he  shonid  ^et  hold  of  the  cul^ 
prit.  My  curiosity  was  excited ;  but  I  of  eourse 
made  no  further  objection,  and  observed  that 
the  eyes  of  the  interpreter  sparkled  with  joy  at 
the  success  of  his  plan. 

We  mounted  our  horses,  came  to  Siloah, 
passed  St.  Mary*s  well,  and  at  the  tree  before  the 
monument  of  Isaiah  saw  some  country  people 
from  Siloah,  whom  the  Chasnadar  saluted  as  he 
rode  past  them.  Turning  round  the  hill,  the 
interpreter  asked  me  to  point  out  the  place 
where  the  affair  happened,  and  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  the  Aceldama,  the  little  field  which  thto 
high  priest  and  the  Levites  bought,  with  the  30 
pieces  of  silver  thrown  down  by  Judas,  and 
which  is  destined  for  the  burying  ground  of 
strangers  who  die  in  Jerusalem."  The  coinci- 
dence of  these  extraordinary  cireomstances 
affected  me ;  the  Turk  himself  seemed  not  to  be 
unmoved  by  it.  We  immediately  turned, 
alighted  at  the  monument  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
Chasnadar  addressed  some  countiy  people.  He 
aUedged,  that  this  morning  I  had  met  in  my 
walk  with  a  young  roan  of  Siloah',  who  bad 
asked  me  far  a  present ;  and  that  in  tiie  hurry  I 
bad  given  among  the  Paras  a  gold  ring,  whidl, 
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being  a  family  piece,  I  desired  to  have  it  back, 
and  woald  willingly  pay  its  value.  The  strata- 
gem succeeded  ;  the  peasants  did  not  see  the 
object,  and  lost  themselves  in  endless  conjec- 
tures who  it  might  be.  At  length  the  Chasna- 
dar  incidentally  mentioned  the  spot,  more  pre- 
cisely described  the  culprit,  and  last  of  all  re- 
marked that  he  had,  a  gun.  The  peasants  now 
all  agreed  who  he  was,  and  mentioned  his 
name. 

Hereupon  the  Chasnadar  sent  one  of  them  to 
look  for  him,  and  bring  him  to  us ;  but  he  re- 
turned without  executing  his  onlers.  "He 
shall  appear  immediately,''  exclaimed  the  Chas- 
nadar, "  he  has  doubtless  sold  the  ring,  or  will 
not  give  it  up.*  He  shall  come  immediately, 
and  say  what  he  has  done  with  W*  On  this 
second  summons,  the  young  man,  who  probably 
expected  no  harm,  came  back  to  us  with  the 
peasant.  But  when  be  saw  the  Chasnadar,  and 
recognized  mc,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  begged  for 
mercy,  and  vowed  that  bis  intention  had  merely 
been  to  frighten  me,  and  by  no  means  to  kill 
me.  Nevertiieless  he  was  arrested,  and  carried 
to  prison,  and  the  Siloab  peasants,  who>  would 
certainly  have  denied  nil  knowledge  of  him, 
and  in  general  live  independent  under  their 
prince,  and  defy  the  commands  of  the  Turks, 
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were  now  not  a  little  embarrassed.  Three  daysr 
after  this  the  Dragoman  of  the  convent  re- 
quested me  to  ask  the  Cfaasnadar  to  release  the 
young  man,  otherwise  he  would  remain  in  pri- 
son. That  no  dispute  might  arise,  which  might 
prove  injurious  to  tlie  convent  after  I  was  gone,. 
I  was  obliged  to  exercise  truly  ChrisUan  self- 
denial,  and  to  request  indulgence  for  him  who 
had  not  had  tlie  best  intentions  towards  me. 

This  event  shews  how  ready  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment  is  to  afford  to  Europeans  all  the 
protection  to  which  they  are  entitled,  both  by 
the  general  agreement  and  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality. 

I  continued  to  visit  the  remarkable  places  in 
and  out  of  the  city,  and  soon  went  again  to 
Siloah,  without  shewing  any  fear.  The  peasants 
saluted  me,  and  brought  me  sick  persons  to 
cure ;  good  advice,  however,  is  easily  given,  and 
often  satisfies  such  people  better  than  physic, 
which  affords  but  little  relief,  and  tastes  bitter. 

Having,  at  length,  completed  my  survey  of  the 
city,  and  noted  all  the  remarkable,  and  especially 
the  genuine  remains  of  antiquity,  I  resolved,  last 
of  alt,  to  measure  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. I  remained  in  it  three  days  and  two 
nights;  the  damp  cold  air  between  these  marble 
walls,  the  gloom  of  the  whole  edifice,  the  hateful 
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looks  of  the  Greeks,  bad  sach  an  effect  on  me, 
that  exhausted  as  I  •was,  by  the  continued  gpreat 
bodily  exertion,  I  was  obliged  to  seek  the  open 
air. 

A  short  time  before  my  departure,  I  heard  of 
a  new  act  of  violence  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who 
f  eized  on  a  place  of  worship  belonging  to  the 
Latins,  drove  out  the  officers  of  the  church  with 
stones,  and  tiueatened  with  weapons  the  priest 
who  was  going  to  mass.  .  Their  arrogance  hxr 
creases  with  their  revenues,  and  becomes  more 
oppressive  to  the  Franciscans  in  proportion  as 
theirs  decrease.  The  violence  and  ill  usage 
which  the  Franciscans  suffered  during  my  stay 
filled  me  with  indignation,  and  I  confess  that 
the  Turks  live  in  Jerusalem  in  greater  harmony 
with  the  Jews  than  the  Greeks  among  them- 
selves, and  with  their  clergy.  I  have  carefully 
observed  whether  the  brethren  apd  priests  of  the 
Latin  convent  gave  cause  for  those  disputes, 
or  provoked  the  Gr<e€ks  by  intrigues,  or  plots ; 
bat  I  have  seen  them  patiently  endure,  and 
learned  to  esteem  them,  for  their  truly  religious 
mild  conduct,  more  than  I  had  previously  done. 
J  was  told  that  when  Greek  pilgrims  come  to 
Jerusalem,  they  salute  our  monks  in  a  very 
friendly  planner  the  first  day ;  but  on  tbe  second 
and    tbiKd,  their   friendship  is  changed    into 
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hatred.  I  will  here  relate  an  affair,  which  gives  a 
striking  proof  of  the  unhappy  discord  that 
prevails  here. 

Lord  BelmorCy  with  his  family  and  a  numer- 
ous suite  of  seryants,  undertook  a  tour  through 
the  whole  Levant.  He  penetrated  to  Nubia. 
On  his  retam  from  Nubia  down  the  Nile,  my 
little  bark  met  in  1818,  two  large  ships  belonging 
to  him,  near  Syene.  Lord  Belmore  then  went 
by  way  of  Cairo  and  Damietta,  to  Palestine 
and  Syria,  wbere  he  arrived  in  April.  Mr. 
Banks  had  also  just  arrived  in  Jerusalem  from 
Arabia  Petraea,  where  he  had  made  very  im- 
portant discoveries. 

The  solemnities  of  Easter  were  terminated, 
on  which  they  prepared  to  depart,  but  pro- 
tracted their  stay  till  May ;  for  the  multitnde  of 
Greek  pilgrims,  which  often  amounted  to  4000, 
did  not  diminish  so  quickly  as  usual,  which  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  their  departure. 

Tiie  Greek  clergy,  inexhaastible  in  their  con- 
trivances to  annoy  and  oppress  the  Latins, 
which  they  continually  find  means  to  repeat,  by 
bribing  the  Muteselim  and  the  Muftis  and  Cadis, 
had,  for  the  purpose  of  ill  using  the  priests  of 
the  convent,  through  the  means  of  the  populace, 
with  impunity,  chosen  the  2d  of  May,  tho>eve 
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oC.  the  festiyal  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross, 
when  all  the  Franciscans  are  assembled  at  their 
devotions  in  the  subterraneoas  cha{»el  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Cross. 

Contrary  to  the  agreement,  the  chnrch  of  the 
Holy  .Sepulchre  was  filled  with  hired  Greek  pil- 
grims, who  bad  sticks,  clubs,  and  even  arms 
concealed  in  the  folds  of  their  garments.  Scarcely 
had  the  Latins  commeneed  the  service,  when 
the  furious  crew  met  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
church  the  senior  priest,  eighty-two  years  of 
age^  who  was  quite  superannuated.  They  fell 
upon  him  in  the  most  furious  manner,  beat*  and 
maltreated  him,  dragged  him  out,  and  cast  him, 
half  dead,  before  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
The  shock  caused  by  this  ill  usage,  took  away 
his  senses,  and  I  saw  him,  with  his  wounds 
searcely  healed,  out  of  his  mind,  in  an  apartment 
of  the  convent. 

Lord  Belmore  and  Mr.  Banks  being  Prote- 
stants, had  remained  in  the  convent,  when  a 
report  was  spread  that  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
convent,  as  well  as  the  lay-brethren,  and  most 
of  the  Catholics,  and  all  the  interpreters  of  the- 
convent,  were  shut  up  in  the  subterraneoas 
chapel,  and  as  it  were,  besieged.  Son^e  good<« 
matured  Turks  were  just  bringing  the  pwr  old 
man  to  the  convent.     The  two  Englishmen 
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w&e  requested  to  interfere,  which  they  were 
ready  to  do. 

With  their  dragomans,  they  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  $he  house  of  the  governor,  and  with- 
out waiting  to  be  atmonnced,  entered  his  room. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  that  men  of  their  eoHse- 
qnenoe  would  speak  with  requisite  enetgy. 
Every  body  was  astonished,  when  they  plainly 
told  the  Muteselim  to  his  foce,  that  he  was 
chiefly  to  blame  for  all  the  ccmfusion,  and 
threatened  him,  if  he  did  not  immediately  send 
the  whole  Turkish  force  to  release  the  distressed 
Franciscans,  with  worse  things  than  be  had  him-' 
«elf  plotted.  Without  waiting  for 'the  commands 
of  the  Muteselim,  they  ordered  the  chief  of  the 
Albanians4p  repair  to  the  spot,  and  he  happily 
arrived  in  time  to  deliver  the  priests  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  The  Greeks  had  juat 
attempted  a  grand  attack,  through  the  small 
door,  which  they  broke  open,  when  the  Catho- 
lics, in  their  own  necessary  defence,  were  arm- 
ing themselves  with  candlesticks  and  footstools. 
The  Janissary  of  the  convent,  who  had  only  a 
stick,  was  drawn  away  by  the  crowd,  the  two 
dragomans  had  their  caftans  torn,  without  suf- 
IMng  any  other  injury,  but  all  the  others  were 
moro'or  less  maltreated. 

laiAUs  affiray,  which  was  becmning  move  and 
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more  dangerous,  Lord  Belmore  and  Mr.  Banks 
arrived  just  in  time,  sword  in  hand,  and  followed 
by  a  troop  of  resolute  Albanians,  drove  tlie 
700  Greek  pilgrims  out  of  the  church ^  delivered 
the  Latins,  who  were  in  the  most  dreadful  alarm, 
and  carried  them  in  triumph  to  the  convent. 
This  profanation  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  by  the  turbulent  and  quarrelsome 
Greeks,  is  not  the  first.  That  the  Latins  were 
ninocent^is  evident,  from  their  having  no  arms. 
Scarcely  had  the  Pacha  of  Damascus  been  in^ 
formed  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Mn- 
teselim  and  the  Greeks,  who  had  vsed  bribery, 
when  he  immediately  removed  the  first  from  his 
office,  and  condemned  the  Greek  clergy  to  a 
fine,  which  was  brought  him  in  silver,  on  three 
camels.  The  Procurator  of  the  convent  received 
from  the  Pacha,  as  an  indemnily,  a  present  of 
an  Arabian  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  and  his 
dragoman  a  caftan  of  the  finest  Persian  manu- 
facture. Thus,  by  the  resolution  of  two  Prote- 
stants, hundreds  of  Catholics  were  relieved  from 
a  situation  of  imminent  danger. 

Wednesday,  12th  of  August,  was  the  day  for 
my  really  painful  taking  leave  of  Jerusalem. 
Mrs.  Belzoni,  whom  we  found  here,  on  our  ar- 
rival, left  it  a  week  before.  She  had  not  been 
fortunate  in  viewing  the  temple  of  Solomon., 
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Tilemosqae  was  just  then  under  repair,  and  af» 
many  Christians  ^exe  employed  as  necessary ; 
thongh  any  other  Chrisda^ns,  not  employed  to 
*  work,  would  doubtless  have  forfeited  his  life  by 
entering  the  mosque,  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
ihe  Temple  of  Solomon.  I  was  ahnost  resolved 
to  hire  myself  for  some  days  as  a  bricklayer,  (a 
character  whieiL  I  probably  could  have  acted 
the  best),  and  so  to  see  the  interior.  But  my 
namenous^Tisits.  as  a  physi|i\anv  ii^hich  .occupied 
my  mornings  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  the 
general  knowledge  of  my  person,  rendered  all 
pretexts  and  disguises  impossible.  Mr.  Banks 
was  more  enterprising  and  fortunate  than  Mrs* 
Bel2oi)i  and  I.  After  he  had  seen  Jerusalem  in 
April,  in  his  European  dressy  among  the  innu- 
merable crowds  of  pilgrims,  he  rode  round  the 
Dead  Sea  (an  extraordinary  favour  which  was 
gninted  him),  remained  for  a  time  in  Galilee  and 
Nasareth,  and  returned  by  way  of  Jaffa  to  Rama^ 
where  he  waited  for  the  moment  to  execute  bis 
plan.  His  attendant,  who  had  formerly  been 
in  the  French  service,  a  Mameluke,  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Cairo,  and  was  per- 
£sctly  master  of  the  language,  served  him  as  in* 
^erpreterin  his  soldier's  dress.  He  himself  chose 
the  costume  of  an  Albanian  soldier,  who  speaks 
only  the  Amaut  language,  but  neither  Tarkisb. 
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Arabic,  nor  Greek.  Tbey  arrived  at  Jemsalem 
before  day-break,  went  round  the  city,  and  en- 
tered by  Saint  Stephen's  Gate,  and  threngh  the 
back  gate,  into  the  enclosure  of  the  Temple. 
The  artiflce  succeeded,  they  viewed  all  the  ea-^ 
riosities  of  Solomon's  Temple,  which  they  were 
libown  by  a  poor  Dervish;  and  returned  unno- 
ticed through  the  crowd  of  Turks  into  the  con-^ 
Tent,  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  depart 

l^ith  a  feeling  of  regret  I  took  leave  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  one  would  wish 
permanently  to  reside,  if  only  a  degree  of  tran- 
quillity, suitable  to  this  holy  place,  and  a  con* 
eiliation  between  the  contending,  parties,  could 
be  expected. 

A  droll  occurrence  gave  me  the  pleasure  of 
preventing  a  misfortune,  which  would  have 
caused  a  great  sensation,  and  produced  man-y 
disagreeable  consequences. 

An  Engli^  clergyman  came  to  Jerusalem, 
and  visited  all  the  scefaea-  of  the  Passion^t^iiib 
dismanded  an  inte^ttter,  but  was  an  hypoehbn- 
driac,  so  that  no  i)serson  in  the  coil^ent  oould 
please  faim.  At  lengthy-  all^  ^tfie  CiceAwes  bad 
been  tried^  withovt  b^ng.  able  to  give  sktisla^- 
^on.  A  yoking  Carinthiin,  whom  I  had  brought 
l^om  €airo,  who  spoke  eight  lasgmtges  well,  and 
flix  olheri  tcflet^bly,  httpameilidispenlai^etolmi. 
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Perfectly  acquainted  with  every  spot,  he  acted  as 
Cicerone,  and  was  the  clergyman's  inseparable 
companion.    Because  I  had  procured  myself  a 
complete  Bethlemite  dress,  the  good  man  took 
it  into  his  head  to  get  one  like  it.    He  applied  to 
me  to  purchase  it  for  him,  which  I  agreed  to  do. 
Not  heing  a  good  walker,  he  determined  to  ride, 
and  to  buy  what  was  necessary  in  the  bazaar.  In 
vain  we  represented  to  him  tliat  this  was  im- 
practicable, and  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  still 
jnore  so  in  the  market,  could  not,  by  any  means, 
be  done.    As  a  horse  would  not  be  manageable 
among  the  crowd,  an  ass  was  procured,  which 
John,  the  Carinthian,  led  by  a  halter  to  the 
market  place. 

To  see  how  this  most  ridiculous  scene  would 
end,  I  hastened  before,  very  fortunately  dressed 
in  the  Mahometan  costume,  and  seated  myself 
cross  'legged,  with  a  large  pipe,  next  to  a  well- 
known  merchant,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
bazaar,  where  the  erowd  was  the  greatest* 

John,  like  a  second  Sandio,  came  along  with 
his  Don  Quixotte,  riding  an  ass,  instead  of  a 
Rozinante.  Unfortnnately  a  lame  Iman,  whom 
they  did  not  see,  came  in  their  way,  and  they 
upset  him.  Enraged, at  the  accident,  which  his 
lameness  made  him  feel  still  more,  because  it 
bolh  pained  him,  and  exposed  him  to  the  laug^h- 
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ter  of  the  crowd ,  the  Iman  got  up,  and  with  his 
crqtchy  aimed  a  blow  at  the  clergyman ;  John 
«tood  pale  with  terror,  holding  in  one  hand  the 
bridle,  and  a  stick  in  the  other.  A  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, and  several  Albanian  soldiers,  had  collected, 
when  the  clergyman  unluckily  forgot  himself, 
snatched  the  stick  from  the  hand  of  his  attend- 
ant, and  advanced  to  strike  the  Iman. 

I  had  not  anticipated  such  a  finale  to  this 
Indicrons  scene.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  catastrophe ;  a  Turkish  priest  to  be 
threatened  with  a  stick  by  an  infidel— and 
struck  I — ^llme  was  precious,  and  the  life  of  two 
inconsiderate  persons  hung  by  a  slender  thread. 
As  no  person  attempted  to  check  the  clergyman 
in  his  fury,  the  Albanians  already  put  their  hands 
to  their  sabres.  I  therefore  darted  forward, 
threw  down  the  clergyman  without  much  hesita- 
tion, took  away  the  stick,  laid  it  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  servant,  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  angry 
Turk,  broke  it,  and  threw  the  pieces  after  them, 
and  pushed  them  out  of  the  bazaar. 

Though  the  crowd  increased,  and  more  Alba- 
nians came  up,  yet  the  multitude  were  satisfied 
at  the  issue,  and  they  merely  related  the  story  to 
each  other.  Every  one  added:  ^'  had  the  Iman 
been  struck  by  the  Frank,  both  would  have  lost 
their  life !'' 

VOL.    II.  2   C 
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The  Arnauts  are  a  rnde  people,  and  the  Ma- 
hometans in  Jerusalem  fanatic.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  them  and  for  me,  that  1  was  dressed  in 
the  Turkish  costume,  to  make  a  belter' appear- 
ance when  visiting  the  houses  of  the  great,  whom 
I  attended  in  the  capacity  of  physician.  At  the 
first  moment  I  was  taken  for  a  Mahometan,  and 
as  such  I  ventured  to  come  forward;  had  I 
been  in  the  European  dress,  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  interfere.  If  they  had  then  suffered  for 
their  temerity,  other  Franks  who  Were  near,, 
including  myself,  would  have  been  next  at- 
tacked, and  the  convent  and  the  Europeans  in 
general,  would  have  been  liable  to  great  incon- 
venience and  injury.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Mahometans  are  by  no  means  malicious,  though, 
like  all  unpolished  people,  furious,  when  pro- 
voked, and  eager  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
the  spot. 

Favoured  by  my  oriental  dress,  <[  had  the  un- 
common good  fortune  of  being  invited  to  the 
feast  of  Ramadan.  The  chief  of  the  Emin,  Ras 
el  Scheriffi,or  as  he  is  called  in  the  convent.  Capo 
Verde,  grateful  for  my  having  relieved  the  dis- 
order in  his  eyes,  seemed  willing  to  do  me 
honour,  by  asking  me  to  supper.  The  company 
assembled  towards  sun-^et,  in  a  saloon  hung 
with  rich  tapestry.   Cushions  were  placed  round 
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:die  rooms,  in  the  centre  of  wbieh  stood  two 
nmnd  tables,  entirely  covered  with  dishes. 
Preserves,  roast  meats,  and  honeycomb,  were 
arranged  on  the  one,  and  on  the  other,  confec- 
tionary  and  fmits.  The  first  table  was  twice 
ooveied :  there  were  in  all  sixty  dishes  which  I 
counted  out  of  ennai,  while  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany were  anxiously  looking  at  their  contents. 
The  diriies  on  the  first  table,  twenty  eight  in 
nomber,  looked  like  stew  di^es  with  a  deep 
edge,  the  contents  being  at  the  bottom,  so  that 
three  tiers  of  dishes  were  placed  above  one 
another,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

At  last  we  sat  down,  because  they  said  that 
Ihe  Maesin  would  soon  appear  on  the  minaret. 
The  guests  held  bread  and  spoons  ready  in  their 
hands,  and  on  the  first  cry  of  the  Moezim  they 
all' fell  to,  with  such  eftgeniess,  that  the  table  was 
as  it  were  besieged  in  a  moment.  Each  seleoted 
a  dish  which  he  kept  to  himself  till  it  was  quite 
finished.  He  then  handed  the  empty  dish  to  the 
servant,  and  attacked  the  one  below  it.  Thus 
tbey  proceeded  till  the  whole  pyramid  was  de- 
molished, and  the  empty  plateau  carried  away. 
Then  came  the  second  plateau  with  twenty-two 
dishes,  which  soon  shared  the  fate  of  the  preced- 
ing. They  then  rose,  and  immediately  sat  down 
agaisi  to  the  dessert,  which  consisted  of  sixteen 
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dishes,  amon^^  which  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  melons.  For  not  to  give  any  offence, 
as  they  seemed  wiilfng.  to  consider  me. as  a 
genuine  mnssulman,  on  account  of  my  dress,  and 
particularly  my  long  beard,  I  did  not  venture 
to  deviate  in  any  respect  from  their. manner 
and  appeared  to  belhe  most  eager.  The  dessert 
was  soon  dispatched,  after  which  coffee  and  to- 
bacco were  brought  to  promote  digestion.  At 
leng^  they  perceived  that  exercise  would  be  the 
best,  and  the  company  separated. 


The  plan  of  Jerusalem  which  the  author  speaks 
of,  in  the  preceding  pages,  was  happily  accom- 
plished by  him,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking, 
and  be  has  published  it  on  a  large  scale,  vis. 
two  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  16  Incbes  from 
east  to  west.    In  the  course  of  his  observations, 
he  goes  into  g^eat  detail  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  ascertaining  the  actual  site  of  many  places 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  concludes 
in  the  following  terms.    *'  Among  the  undisputed 
points  iu  Jerusalem,  which  must  be  assumed  as 
the  foundation  of  all  our  investigations,  are  the 
mount  of  Olives,  Mounts  Sion,  Moria,  A  era, 
Bezetha,    and   mount   Gihon :   the  •  brook   of 
Cedron    and  Gihon,  the  wells  Rogol,   SikMli^ 
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«Dd  Nehemiah:  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  the 
iipper  and  lower  pool  of  Gihoo,  tliat  of  Mount 
Calvary,  &c :  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  gates  of 
Daroascns,  of  St.  Stephen,  of  Judgment,  the 
golden  gate,  the  place  of  skulls,  the  Holy  Se- 
palchre,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  bouse  of 
Pilate,  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  some 
other  places. 

Among  those  which  are  determined,  with  more 
or  less  certainty,  are  the  still  existing  tombs  of 
the  Kings,  the  Judges,  and  prophets,  Jehosa- 
phat,  Absalom,  Zacharias,  and  others. 

Many  on  the  contrary  cannot  be  made  out 
immediately  from  the  Scriptures,  but  by  com- 
paring them,  and  confr«iting  the  circumstan- 
cesy  may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  yet  only 
on  the  spot.  Some  have  been  handed  down  to 
ns  by  tradition,  and  have  much  in  their  favour ; 
others  again,  which  cannot  be  proved  either  by 
written  or  oral  testimony,  have  at  least  had 
suitable  and  probable  sites  assigned  them  by  the 
piety  of  the  inhabitants ;  as  they  are  not  evidently 
contrary  to  any  historical  fact,  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  impartial  persons.  This  wou^d 
certainly  be  better  than  useless  caviling,  and  the 
mania  of  judging,  while  sitting  at  home,  of  things 
which  are  so  remote. 

20  3 


THE 


RUSSIAN  MISSION  TO  CHINA, 
In  1820—1821. 


According  to  a  treaty  concliided  in  the  year 
1727  the  Russian  government  was  allowed  to 
have  a  Mission  established  at  Pekin,  by  means 
of  which  the  Rnssianifhave  a  free  passage  to  the 
capital  of  China,  which  is  almost  inaccessible  to 
other  Europeans.  In  1820  when  the  members  of 
the  mission  of  Pekin  were  to  be  changed,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Timkowski  was  appointed  to  accompany 
the  new  m^bers  from  Kiachta  to  Pekin,  and 
to  bring  back  the  others  into  their  own  country. 
During  the  journey,  and  his  stay  in  China,  Mr. 
Timkowski  kept  a  joi^rnal,  which  he  enriched 
wilh  historical,  topographical,  and  statistical 
observations  on  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed.  A  part  of  this  journal  which  is  to  con- 
sist of  three  volumes,  has  been  published ; 
from  this  we  make  some  extracts. 
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September  2d. — Daring  the  night  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  3^  R.  below  the  freezing  point. 
In  the  yalleys  conlBned  between  high  mountains, 
the  air  is  always  cold,  besides  as  our  road  from 
Kiachta,  which  lies  very  high  (2400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea)  to  the  desert  of  Kobi  continaed 
to  ascend  almost  at  every  werst,  the  air  became 
more  bleak  and  cold.  In  order  that  we  might 
pass  tbe  Iro  by  day-light  we  determined  to  set 
out  as  early  as  possible,  but  coald  not  pass  till 
eleven  o'clock,  because  our  horses  were  very 
unruly.  After  proceeding  1^  wersts  the  road 
began  to  ascend  and  being  pretty  steep,  the 
horses  which  drew  the  carts  had  much  difficulty 
in  proceeding.  To  the  left  of  the  mountain  we 
saw  a  low  plain,  in  which  there  were  some  tents 
and  cattle,  and  here  and  there  a  few  birch  trees. 
We  ascended  for  a  long  time,  through  narrow 
ravines  between  the  steep  heights  of  the  Zagan 
Ola,  or  white  mountain.  In  the  low  places  the. 
grass  is  high  and  thick,  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  mountain  are  covered  with  dwarfish  trees, 
chiefly  birches,  whose  leaves  were  already  turning 
yellow.  The  day  was  hot,  the  horses  and  ca- 
mels unased  to  the  hard  labour,  frequently  stood 
iitiU,  and  thus  delayed  our  progress,  from  the 
summit  we  perceived  a  hollow  way  between 
naked  rocks,  which  with  a  sensible  descent, 
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extends  for  aflpaoe  of  10  wersts  as  far  as  the 
river  Iro.  On  tibe  sloping  sides  of  the  moda- 
tains  we  saw  here  and  there  little  spots  sown 
with  miliet,  and  some  staeks  of  hay.  A  very 
old  Lama,  a  stranger  to  us,  who  had  ridden 
from  Ihiziick  to  look  at  his  Yalley,  accompanied 
us  for  some  time.  Lifting  up  one  of  his  arms, 
on  wliioh  hung  a  rosary,  he  continually  re- 
peated the  Tihetan  prayer:  Om  mani  bat  mi 
cham  (Lord  have  mercy  on  me),  in  a  tone  which 
all  the  Lamas  have  adopted,  and  which  resembles 
the  humming  of  a  bee.  He  rejoiced  highly  at 
the  approaching  arrival  of  the  new  born  Ka- 
taohtu,  chief  priest  of  Fo,  who  by  his  appearance 
on  the  throne  of  Urga  would  reanimate  the  de- 
solate Mongolian  clergy. 

Near  the  Iro,  on  the  east,  rises  a  lofty  and 
steep  mountain,  which  forms  the  corner  of  the 
chain  that  runs  along  tiie  right  bank  of  the 
river,  its  summit  is  coveljed  with  Obo  stones, 
which  adorn  almost  all  the  principal  eminences 
of  Mongolia.  The  inhabitants  of  these  steppes, 
like  the  Savage  in  the  deserts  of  America,  con- 
vinced by  experience  of  the  existence  of  a 
superior,  incomprehensible,  and  almighty  power, 
18  uf  opinion,  that  it  is  diffused  through  all  the 
producstions  of  nature ;  and  the  more  mijestic 
an  object  appears  to  the  eye,  in  sojnuch  greater 
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abundance,  according  to  bis  notion,  must  this 
beneficent  spirit  reside  in  it,  for  which  reason  ^ 
a  large  stone,  a  lofty  mountain,  a  spreading 
tree,  or  a  broad  stream  are  objects  of  his  vene- 
ration. There  he  erects  altars  or  Obo's,  of 
heaps  of  stones,  and  prays  before  them  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  to  the  almighty  spirit. 
Every  traveller  who  passes  by  such  an  altar, 
considers  it  as  his  duty  to  alight  from  his  horse, 
to  make  several  obeisances  opposite  the  south 
side  of  the  altar,  with  his  face  turned  towards 
the  north,  and  to  leave  some  of  his  things.  In 
general  we  found  on  such  places,  linen  rags,  and 
more  frequently  tufts  of  horse  hair,  as  offerings 
of  the  Nomades  for  the  preservation  of  this 
animal,  their  faithful  companion.  These  altars 
serve  also  as  guides  to  travellers  and  as  land- 
marks. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  hollow  way  we 
turned  to  the  right  past  two  hills,  descending  to 
the  valley  of  tlie  Iro,  proceeded  6  wersls  farther, 
and  arrived  at  6  in  the  evening  at  the  place, 
where  we  were  to  cross  it,  having  travelled  this 
day  25  worsts.  The  missionaries  in  their  wag- 
gons had  arrived  earlier,  and  had  crosse<l  to  the 
left  bank  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  during  which 
a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  chiefly  infe- 
rior priests,  had  collected.    By  constant  rain 
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during  the  soBimery  t|ie  Iio  hud  been  swoUen  loi 
tlie  breadth  of  80  yards,  and  vaa  veiy  rapid* 
Alter  we  had  arranged  to  send  over  the  most  ini- 

4 

portant  part  of  the  baggage  on  a  kind  of  rafl,^ 
we  looked  higher  ap  foe  a  shallower  plaoe; 
wtere  the  camels  weie  led  over  with  the  heairy 
baggage,  to  which  the  water  woidd  do  no  in- 
j^iiiy.  TfaoDgh  we  continued  very  active  till  10 
o'oloek  at  night ;  we  could  not  get  all  the  bag- 
gage over  this  day.  The  tenta  for  the  MiasioB 
were  erected  near  to  those  of  our  attendants^ 
at  least  one  werst  from  the  left  bank.  Bat  aa 
we  were  obliged  on  account  of  this  distance 
again  to  put  the  horses  to,  and  to  load  the  camek 
after  we  had  crossed  the  river,  Idam  Zsap,  the 
commander  of  oor  Mongol  attendants,  gave 
orders  by  my  desire  to  remove  four  tents  to  the 
bank,  which  was  done  by  the  Mongols  with 
exti  aordinary  celerity.  The  Iro  rises  300  wersts 
from  this  plaoe  in  the  mountain  of  Gentai,  iows 
iHwi  south-east  to  west,  and  falls,  20  wersta 
from  here  on  the  right,  iuto  the  Orchon,  on  the 
banks  of  which,  as  well  as  on  the  Iro  are  abun- 


*  These  rafts,  called  in  Russian  BatSy  consist  of 
large  beams  of  fir  hollowed  out,  which  haye  some 
resemblance  to  boats,  but  are  extremely  narrow  and  are 
therefore  always  joined  two  together. 
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dant  pastures,  ^e  saw  here  BOm^om  flocks 
iji  sheep  all  of  a  white  cokmr,  and  herds  of  flill 
flissed,  stout,  but  not  handsome  horses. 

Iro  or,  loro  signifies  in  the  Mongol  language, 
the  blessed,  Ibr  according  to  the  account  of  the 
inhabitants,  there  are  mineral  springs  at  its 
Source.  In  the  evening  the  Lamas,  who  had 
crossed  the  river  with  the  mission,  were  led  by 
their  curiosity  to  come  to  my  tent  Visits  of 
Ihis  kind  are  usual ;  every  one  comes  only  to  see 
the  strangers,  to  receive  a  few  bisenits,  and  to 
light  his  pipe  at  the  fire  in  the  tent. «  A  great 
many  Lamas  inhabit  these  parts;  for  about 
three  wersts  above  the  station  tliere  is  a  wooden 
Pagan  temple,  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Iro,  and 
another  10  wersls  below.  This  part  of  Mongolia 
as  far  as  Urga,  and  60  wersts  beyond,  is  inha- 
bited by  Kalkas  Mongols,  who  are  subject  to  the 
Kotnchtn.  The  revenues  collected  from  them, 
besides  the  personal  services  for  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  the  tending  of  the  numerous 
flocks  of  the  Khan,  serve  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Kntuehtu  and  his  court  - 

Sept  3. — ^As  part  of  the  baggage  of  the  mis- 
sion had  remained  on  the  other  bank,  I  sent  my 
interpreter  in  the  morning  to  the  Bitcheschi 
(writer)  requesting  him  to  have  it  brought  over 
the  river :  at  the  same  time  I  gave  notice  that 
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ill  order  not  to  weary  oar  cattle  too  much  tfi 
the  beginning  of  our  journey  I  thought  it  ne* 
cessaiy  to  let  them  rest  to  day.  For  tiie  safe 
bringing  over  of  all  the  baggie,  in  which  fifteen 
workmen  were  employed,  the  commander  of  the 
station  received  for  bis  extraordinary  seal  a 
black  goat- skin  for  himself,  and  two  skins  of 
Russian  leather  to  distribute.  Towards  noon 
the  Chinese  serjeant  accompanying  the  misaon 
came  to  us,  and  by  his  inebriety  justified  the 
character  which  had  been  given  us  of  him  at 
Kiachta.  He  continually  went  from  the  tent 
of  the  Archimandrite,  to  mine,  and  from  mine 
to  the  Archimandrite.  He  wanted  to  have 
whatever  he  saw,  furs,  girdles,  plates,  &c.  I 
satisfied  his  rapacity  as  far  as  possible,  gave 
him  from  my  own  things  a  good  cloth,  two  wine- 
glasses, a  knife,  &c.  Not  yet  satisfied  he  began 
in  a  high  tone,  but  with  a  very  faltering  tongue 
to  reckon  up  in  Mongol,  and  M antchoo  all  the 
inconveniences,  to  which  he  was  subject  on  the 
journey  for  want  of  a  watch,  so  that  he  did  not 
know  when  to  set  out,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
push  forward,  or  when  be  should  arrive  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  journey.  Though  he  had  al- 
ready explained  these  important  reasons  the 
day  before  to  Mr.  Ostrowsky,  who  was  returning^ 
to  Kiachta,  that  he  might  communicate  them  to 
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me,  we  pretended  for  a  long  time  not  to  ander- 
stand  his  object,  and  contented  ourselves  with 
regretting  that  he  was  without  a  thing  which 
was  necessary.  Impelled  by  his  rapacity  he 
began  to  ask  plainly  that  we  would  give  him  a 
watch.  Though  I  did  my  utmost  to  avoid  com- 
plying with  this  unreasonable  request,  I  found 
it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  him  till  I  had  given 
him  my  silver  watch.  As  soon  as  he  had  ob- 
tained this  valuable  prize  he  left  the  tent,  was 
placed  upon  bis  horse,  and  rode  off.  Soon  after 
a  Mongol  came  to  me,  who  had  brought  back  a 
yaloable  horse,  which  had  run  away  from  us  at 
the  first  station.  For  his  trouble  he  received  a 
small  looking-glass,  with  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely delighted,  and  lavished  upon  us  the 
most  flattering  wishes  for  the  success  of  our 
journey.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ac- 
companied by  the  superintend  ant  of  our  car- 
riages, and  the  interpreter,  I  went  to  visit  the 
writer  and  the  commander  of  the  escort.  We 
were  kindly  received  especially  by  the  latter, 
who  called  me  his  younger  brother  (a  JVlongol 
compliment),  and  expressed  his  pleasure  that 
this  was  the  fifth  mission  which  be  accompanied 
to  China.  lu  his  tent  tiiere  was  more  elegance 
than  in  the  other,  he  sat  upon  a  carpet  of  felt 
spread  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by  Lamas  and 
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«omnoK  Mongok,  and  was  evidently  tprondaA 
the  declaration  of  oor  grathode  to  him.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  he  gave  vs  a  faitfifiil 
description  of  oar  Chinese  attendants.  The 
writer,  aceordingto  him,  was  weak  both  in  hodj 
and  mind,  had  never  been  on  long  joamies,  and 
bad  probably  detained  his  present  dffioe  in  the 
Chinese  fashion,  by  money.  The  sergeant  has  al- 
ready given  us  a  specimen  of  his  charactet. 
The  attendants  of  these  two  gentlemen  had 
come  from  Pekin  to  attend  the  Rnssian  mksion 
with  equally  interested  vaews.  Servants  of  this 
kind,  according  to  the  naiversal  principle  %m 
China,  are  free  peo[de,  who  serve  about  the 
pnblic  oflfiees,  not  excepting  tlie  minislers,  Ibr 
nothing,  or  at  least  for  a  very  small  sakiy.  They 
interfere  in  ail  business,  receive  petitionen, 
even  take  a  part  in  the  decision  of  th^r  petitions^ 
and  on  all  occssions  reap  great  advantages  for 
their  masters  and  themselves.  In  esse  of  am 
accusation  against  an  oiBoer,  his  servants  aio 
always  first  examined. 

In  about  an  hour  we  returned  to  oar  qaarten, 
I  had  scarcely  entered  my  tent  when  the  oooi- 
raander  of  the  station  appeared  with  an  nigeat 
request,  that  oar  studcmts  might  be  problldtad 
Irom  fishing,  with  which  they  were  eogaged, 
and  offered  to  give  them  some  cakes  of  tea  na 


•i 


a.  T!BGon|)«iiMt..  Tke  dhie£  of  tbe  aiimioii  in- 
Miiiately  eonaenM  t»  tlw  mqaest  «f  tli«  M/m- 
g*!,  who  «D]ttider«cl  the  fiab  as  iaviolabley  pro- 
bably in  coaao^punee  «C  tlieir  idta  of  tke  traoa* 
adgiatran  of  soub»  wbkli  tbay  have  received, 
togather  with  their  r«%im  Ifom  Isdkii. 

Sept.  4.>*-The  aighi  was  preUy  wara.  The 
oaoicis  and  oaa  hoise  casts  were,  aont  beft)re  at 
BMe  o'clock  in  the  norniDg^  half  an  hour  kNtov 
tiK  waggona  followed.  We  had  seaice^  pve- 
pned  to  set  <^  when  the  Mongol  wobmwi  qmao 
to  talEe  dawn  ihur  font  tents..  Im  a  quarler  q4' 
an  hoar  this  was  done^  the  oxen  kden>  and  the 
wliole  earned  home.  Our  atA^idaiits  lodged  in 
tants  wfaieh  are  always  kept  ready  for  the  pmh 
pose,  at  the  stattoM.  But  the  tents  for  the 
Hustkui  BMist  be  famished  by  the  inhabitajito  of 
the  nainitfy  which  generally  falls  upon  the 
poor ;  the  rich  find  weans  to  free  themadives 
horn  this  burthen*  Our  oaravan  ascended  with 
great  d^feulty  tbe  steep  sandy  monntaia^  aito- 
ated  a  werst  froas  our  last  eacampmeot.  The 
range  of  mooatains  wbieb  wo  had  left  behind  ua 
on  Ihe  other  bank  ef  the  Iro,  appeered  like  a 
va^,  jagff^d  walL  Thesummits  rise  tike  pointed 
pyramids.  One  branch  of  the  chaui  extends 
like  a  sepurate  wall,  almost  to  the  crossing  of 
tiie  river.  To  the  right  we  saw  bluish  nmantaiaa 
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behind  which  the  Orchon  flows,  abont  20  wenti 
from  oar  road.  The  great  plain  is  covered  with 
good  grass;  in  many  places  wild  flax  grows 
(Unum  perenne),  and  the  wild  onion  or  rocam- 
bole (Allium  Searodoprasum,  Lin. J.  During  the 
day  it  was  as  hot  as  in  the  middle  of  summer; 
the  high  mountains  prevented  the  wind  from 
cooling  the  air.  Onr  camels  began  to  be  accns* 
tomed  to  their  work,  and  proceeded  more 
quietly  than  on  the  first  two  days.  Idam  as 
Qsnal  remained  with  us  for  the  first  seven  wersts, 
and  th«i  hastened  forward  to  make  preparations 
for  the  reception  of  the  mission. 

After  having  twice  passed  over  hills  we  came 
into  valleys,  proceeded  directly  towards  the 
south,  and  traversed  the  narrow  valley  of  Man* 
girtoi,  which  extends  a  great  distance  from  north- 
east to  west.  We  approached  the  eminence  of 
Mangirtui  by  a  way  which  did  not  scan  to  be  a 
frequented  road.  On  enquiring  why  we  could 
see  no  beaten  track  here,  we  were  informed  that 
it  was  not  till  lately  that  the  post  road  had 
come  in  this  direction,  and  only  persons  passed 
here  on  horseback,  that  besides  there  were  in 
this'  direction  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  roads,  in  the  last  of  which  the  mission 
now  was.  The  roads  are  changed  here  in  eveiy 
season  that  the  post  horses  may  always  kaye 
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fveekprnm.  Oaacocrantof  theseareityofwator 
there  were  no  Nonwdes  in  tbe  plain.  The  wander- 
np  Mongols  oometieito  in  the  winter-time,  when 
tibere  is  grass  enongh ;  inMead  of  water^  they 
lOOBtent  themselTes  with  saow,  and  the  neigh- 
Iboncaig  mountains  afford  protection  against 
^cdd  winds.  Ailer  we  had  travelled  20  wersts 
from  the  Iro,  we  left  the  plain  of  Mangirtni,  and 
hegan  to  asoead.  There  lies  a  prodigious  stone, 
and  on  the  right  rises  the  mountain  Narin  Kun- 
dmskaiy  the  foot  and  summit  of  which  are 
covered  with  lofty  pines.  Farther  to  the  west 
rises,  almost  to  the  donds,  the  mountain  of  Min- 
gadara  (exceeding  thonsands)  it  is  said  that 
flEiany  atone  Pagodas  skre  in  its  neighbourhood, 
the  lai^est  of  which  senres  for  the  abode  of  a 
thousand  Lamas.  The  road  from  the  summit 
was  naiTOW,  and  very  troublesome  for  the  car- 
nages. At  length  we  came  into  a  narrow,  hol- 
low way,  where  the  Robinia  Pygmeea  grows  in 
Abnndaiice,  there  was  aho  some  millet  which 
they  were  already  reaping ;  the  ears  are  maci& 
sflnaller  than  those  of  the  mflllet  in  Little  Russia. 
Leaving  this  hollow  way,  we  turned  to  the  left 
over  a  little  eminence,  covered  with  greenish 
«and-stone,  and  after  a  journey  ofaliotttdO  wersts, 
we  reached  the  river  Schara.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  the  mission  arrived  at  the  station,  <the 
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carts  had  remained  far  behind,  and  did  not  join 
us  till  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Two  handsome  tents  were  ready  for  us,  one 
for  the  chief  of  the  mission,  and  the  other  for  me, 
lined  with  coarse  Nankin,  adorned  with  flowered 
borders,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  quitted 
felt.  We  were  indebted  for  this  attention  to  the 
civility  of  Idam,  by  whose  care  tea  was  prepared 
for  the  Cossacks.  Our  beasts  of  burden  were  so 
much  fatigued  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  let 
them  rest  the  next  day.  The  interpreter  was 
sent  with  this  notice  to  the  sergeant,  that  he 
might  communicate  it  to  the  writer.  The  Mant- 
ohoos  who  had  never  travelled  with  heavy  bag- 
gage, objected  that  we  should  lose  time  if  we 
would  stop  every  other  day ;  but  Idam  who  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and 
saw  that  the  cattle  ouj^t  not  to  be  overworked 
at  the  begpinning,  persuaded  them  to  complj 
with  our  desire. 

At  this  station  I  was  visited  by  a  Dargui,  (a 
commander  of  500  men,)  of  the  territory  Schn- 
binsk,  and  a  porter  of  the  household  of  the  Kn- 
tuchtu,  who  by  the  order  of  the  Schnnssaba  or 
High  Steward,  who  superintends  all  the  affairs  of 
the  deified  Kntnchtu,  were  to  accompany  the 
mission  to  Urga.  They  were  politely  received, 
and  treated  with  tea  and  brandy. 
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Sept.  6.— High  west  wind  blew  all  niglity  and 
ibe  morning  was  cold.  At  10  o'clock  the  writer 
paid  the  chief  of  the  mission  and  me  a  visit, 
The  Schara  (or  yellow-ri^er,  so  called  from  the 
colour  imparted  to  the  waters  by  the  yelh>w 
mud  at  the  bottom)*  rises  in  the  mountain  of 
Tiirg-Etaia  runs  direetly  from  south  to  north, 
then  turns  suddenly  to  the  west,  and  flows  into 
the  Orchon*  Near  the  station  where  we  now 
were,  the  Schara  receives  the  river  Kuitnn, 
from  which  the  station  receives  its  name.  The 
Schara  contains  only  small  fish,  in  the  Orchon 
however  sturgeon  are  found,  though  but  seldom  ; 
species  of  trout  are  more  common  :  during  the 
inundation  in  spring,  large  fish  sometimes  come 
into  the  Schara.  We  frequently  saw  numerous 
flocks  of  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  cranes.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  parts  are  very  rich,  as  is 
evident  from  their  good  appearance  and  cleanly 
dress*  On  the  other  side  of  the  Schara  (on  the 
left  bank)  we  saw  a  great  many  tents  and  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  troops  of- horses-  Near  the 
station,  some  bufialo-cows  were  grazing,  the 
milk  of  which  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Mon- 
gols. Some  idle  Lamas  did  not  fail  to  visit  us. 
We  might  imagine  that  these  priests  of  the  de- 
sert must  be  better  informed  than  the  common 
people,,  but  experience  shows  the  contrary.    I 
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begged  the  Laraas  who  visited  me,  to  read  aome 
iR^tten  Mongol  words ;  they  had  however  great 
troable  in  making  them  out,  while  the  ehief  of 
the  station  read  them  without  diffienHy.  Hie 
latter,  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  his  office, 
has  often  to  do  with  written  papers,  while  the 
Jjamas  hardly  read  anything  bat  the  Hanahnrja 
Tibetan  book,  the  contend  of  which  they  know 
for  the  most  part  only  by  the  appearance  of  the 
letters; 

Sept.  6. — Having  waded  through  the  Schara, 
which  ism'boat  twenty  yards  broad,  we  wmt  two 
wersts  opon  a  meadow  towards  tiie  east,  and 
then  ascended  with  diflictilty  the  summit  of  a 
steep  mountain,  where  a  large  heap  of  stones  lay 
on  the  left  of  the  road.  A  werst  further  on,  we 
had  to  ascend  a  steep  sand  hill,  on  a  meadow 
which  forms  the  left  bank  of  the  Schara.  Tim 
meadow  abounds  in  fine  high  grass  and  shady 
elm  trees.  The  soil  is  sandy.  Along  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain  which  lay  at  our  left,  we  pn>- 
ceeded  partly  ttirough  a  forest  of  pines,  with 
which  the  whole  mountain  is  covered.  We  then 
approached  a  Mongol  Pagoda,  which  lay  on  the 
right  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Huntu-Samba,  on  the  projection  of  which 
stands  a  white  pyramidal  chapel.  The  pagoda 
was  of  wood,  and  resembled  a  small-house ;  the 
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urails  were  painted  white,  and  the  roof  red:  in- 
Me,  some  perfumed  dark  red  candles  made  of 
]>ark  of  trees,  and  musk  were  burning  before  the 
idols.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  be* 
tween  Tibet  and  Lamaites  in  these  candles,  and 
other  things  necessary  for  the  temples  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Fo :  such  i^f  copper  and  wooden  idols, 
vessels  for  the  sacrifices.  &c.    Two  Lamas  were 
so  engaged  in  reading  their  Hanshnr,  that  they 
scarcely  cast  a  look  at  their  Russian  visitors. 
The  three  adjoining  tents  are  inhabited  by  the 
servants  of  the  pagoda.     From  the  pagoda  we 
went  two  worsts  further  upon  a  meadow,  waded 
through  the  Schava  to  the  right  bank,  and  con- 
tinued our  journey  on  a  level  smooth  road.    In 
some  places  we  saw  here  and  there  the  tents  of 
wandering  Mongols.    Sometimes  we  passed  over 
little  hills ;  half-way,  we  met  a  Mongol  carrier, 
who  came  from  Ui;ga  with  sixteen  carts,  each 
drawn  by  one  ox,  loaded  with  sugar-candy,  be- 
longing to  a  Chinese  merchant  in  Kiachta.    In 
the  distance  upon  the  banks  of  the  Schara  stood 
a  white  tent  belonging  to  some  Chinese  mer- 
chant   These  merchants  travel  about  in  Mon- 
golia with  various  insignificant  goods,  which  they 
barter  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Steppe  for 
sheep,  which  they  drive  for  sale  to  Kalgan  and 
Pekin.  Having  again  waded  through  the  Schara^ 
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.weanifed«i  the  station  on  the  lefl  bank,  at 
foor  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  travelled 
this  day  25  worsts.  On  account  of  the  cold 
weather  (early  in  the  morning  it  was  only  5  degs. 
above  freezing)  some  Mongols  already  appeared 
in  their  furs. 

Sept.  7. — It  had  frozen  during  the  night,  the 
wind,  as  befdre,  blowing  from  the  north.  Seven 
wersts  from  the  station  we  reached  the  summit 
of  the  Zaidam  (salt  ground),  so  called  from  the 
salt  formed  by  the  natural  evaporation  of  the  pools 
In  the  Steppe.  Descending,  we  l^ad  to  the  left 
a  volcano,  the  insulated  Mount  Bl^igi,  and  on 
the  right  the  Oharachada  (black  Stone).  The 
hollow  way  of  the  Zaidam  was  bounded  by  the 
river  Bain,  which  fl6ws  at  the  foot  of  high  moun* 
tains.  On  our  left  to  the  south-east,  we  saw  the 
diain  Mangatai,  in  the  recesses  of  which  are 
numerous  wild  goats,  deer,  foxes,  &c. ;  there 
are  but  few  bears«  We  reached  the  station  at 
an  early  hour,  having  travelled  only  twenty  wersts 
this  day.  Around  the  station,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Bain,  tlvsre  are  about  twenty 
tents;  large  flocks  of  fine  sheep,  and  droves  of 
horses,  proved  the  extensive  population  and 
]the  fertility  of  the  Steppe. 

Sept  8. — ^We  proceeded  directly  south  to  the 
piountain  Tnmttkei,  which  consists  of  red  gra- 
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nile,  lai^pwceB  of  which  cover  the  sides.  The 
summit  and  the  clefts  are  overgrown  with 
bashes,  dwarf  cherries,  and  red  currant  bushes, 
on  which  there  was  still  plenty  of  fruit.  As  we 
ascended  the  mountain,  we  overtook  the  wag- 
gon in  which  the  writer  and  the  sergeant  tra- 
velled, but  they  soon  left  us  and  drove  on. 
Idam  remained  with  us  till  noon^  when  we 
reached  the  summit,  where  there  is  a  great  Obo. 
Hence  we  came  fay  a  very  steep  descent  into 
the  hollow  way  which  leads  to  the  Chata.  After 
proceeding  some  wersts  farther,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  narrow  ravine,  where  we  had  high 
mountains  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  large 
masses  of  rock  hanging  over  our  heads.  The 
Mongol  guides  had  gone  on  before,  with  the 
baggage,  and  we  remained  alone  quite  uncer- 
tain which  road  to  take.  The  marks  left  on  the 
grass  by  the  camels  were  our  only  guides.  By  a 
narrow  pass,  we  ascended  with  great  difficulty 
an  eminence,  from  which  there  was  a  boundless 
prospect  towards  the  east,  of  a  number  of  naked 
mountains,  the  sharp  summits  of  which  resem- 
bled the  waves  of  the  sea  as  they  shone  in  the 
blue  horizon.  Descending,  we  had  to  pass 
through  a  dangerous  defile,  and  afterwards  over 
as  meadow,  along  the  banks  of  the  Chara.    Op- 
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posite  the  station,  we  had  to  wade  fhrongh  the 
river  to  reach  the  left  bank. 

K  is  impossible  to  describe  with  what  difficulty 
the  bag^gage  waggons  proceeded  in  these  moun- 
tainous countries.  The  camels  too,  which,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
fourteen  days,  had  become  rather  weak,  and 
were  unable  to  go  together  in  good  order,  as  in 
the  begin ning.  Im m ediately  after  ou r  arrival,  a 
heavy  rain  fell^  and  the  whole  day  was  very- 
gloomy. 

Sept  9  — We  rested  on  this  day.  It  rained 
the  whol^  night,  and  a  dark  autumnal  day  suc- 
ceeded. We  were  here  obliged,  for  the  first 
time,  to  set  up  our  tents,  in  addition  to  the  fouF 
felt  tents,  in  order  to  protect  our  baggage  from  the 
wet.  Early  in  the  morning  many  cranes  and  wild 
ducks  flew  past  us.  The  chief  of  the  mission, 
myself,  the  superintendent  of  our  caravan,  and 
the  interpreter,  paid  a  visit  at  noon  to  the  writer, 
the  sergeant,  and  Jdam  :  the  latter  was  sitting 
like  the  master  of  a  family  in  the  midst  of  his 
Mongols.  A  boy  of  seven  years  old,  the  son  of 
the  master  of  the  station,  was  reading  the  Mongol 
alphabet.  As  we  had  learned  that  the  Chinese 
celebrated  this  day  as  a  holiday,  I  sent  to  them 
and  to  Idam  some  liquors  and  dried  fruits,   to 
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shew  onr  respect  to  their  usages.  After  dinner 
we  went  oat  to  shoot  ducks  in  the  neighboaring 
marsh,  and  with  a  net  which  we  had  brought 
with  us,  caught  some  fish,  in  which  the  Chara 
abounds.  This  diversion,  which  is  unknown 
among  the  Mongols,  attracted  a  great  number  of 
spectators.  We  were  very  successful  in  our 
sport;  but  Idam,  who  came  to  us  with  his 
nephew,  being  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  implored  us  to  throw  the  fish 
into  the  water  again,  with  which  we  complied, 
to  oblige  him.  On  our  return  we  saw  a  woman 
milking  the  mares,  for  the  Mongols  drink  this 
milk  as  the  Carlmucks  do,  and  some,  as  we  were 
told,  also  use  camel's-milk  like  the  Kirghis. 
Towards  evening  a  niunber  of  Mongols  collect- 
ed about  us,  being  attracted  by  the  singing  of 
the  Cossacks  ;  our  attendants  too,  listened  for  a 
long  time,  and  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the 
Russian  tunes.  The  sergeant,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  mean  time  in  the  tent  of  the  Archi- 
mandrite, learnt  some  Russian  words.  Werbljud 
(camel),  and  other  words,  consisting  of  many 
consonants,  he  could  not  pronounce  at  all.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  Mantchoos  have  much 
more  facility  in  pronouncing  the  Russian  words 
than  the  Chinese  have,  as  we  may  judge  by  the 
unintelligible  jargon  which  the  latter  use  in  their 
VOL.  II.  2e 
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interoQiirse  with  our  merchants  in  Kmohta.  For 
instance,  instead  of  loschad  (a  horse),  they  say 
loschka  (a  spoon);  instead  of  messjaz  (a  month)^ 
they  say  wngesstje  (immediately),  &c#  Late  in 
the  eyeningf  we  were  visited  by  a  very  tall  Lama, 
who  looked  at  us  and  our  things  with  much  ca- 
riosity. He  related  to  us,  that  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  forage  in  1819,  and  of  the  cold 
Winter,  such  numbers  of  cattle  had  died  thiii 
spring  (1820),  that  many  persons  had  not  aboire 
five  left  out  of  a  hundred,  for  which  reason  the^ 
found  it  very  difficult  to  subsist,  ^^hen  the 
Mongols  have  many  cows  and  sheep,  they  live 
on  their  flesh,  otherwise  they  ak'e  contented  with 
milk,  dried  cheese,  and  millet ;  to  banish  care, 
they  also  prepare,  though  only  in  summer,  a 
kind  of  brandy  of  milk.  They  complain  that 
they  suffer  much  by  the  cold  in  the  winter  in 
their  huts.  They  vrrap  their  children  in  fnrs  and 
skins;  the  wool  of  their  sheep  is  employed  in 
manufacturing  felt  for  domestic  purposes.  These 
Mongols  have  no  manufactories  or  mechanical 
trades,  except  indeed  smiths,  but  they  are  very 
aukward. 

September  10. — ^We  set  oat  from  the  station  at 
ten  o'clock,  leaving  the  Mangatai  mountains  be- 
hind us,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cliara :  to  the 
^ast,  at  a  great  distance  from  it,  rises  singly  the 
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ittoniitaiii  Daloschi,  the  0amiiiit  of  which,  like 
Mont  Bianc,  looks  like  a  great  mole-hill  or  oa^ 
melVbimchy  uid  still  farther  eastwards.  Mount 
Mandal,  the  highest  that  we  had  yet  seen. 
One  werst  from  tbe  station,  we  went  along  the 
Ibot  of  the  mountain  lying  to  the  west,  we  then 
turned  to  tbe  right  towards  the  south  up  the  little 
river  Boro,  which  fails  into  the  Chara  at  the  sta^ 
ti<Hi  we  had  just  left  It  is  an  inconsiderable 
s^am,  which  flows  through  a  deep  valley,  ip  a 
north-easterly  direction ;  its  banks  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  grass*  In  the  meadow  and  neigh** 
bOuring  heights,  wo  saw  numerous  tents  and  herds 
of  cattle.  Much  com  seems  to  be  cultivated 
here,  millet,  barley,  and  wheat ;  Hbe  latter  had 
been  blighted  by  tbe  frost  while  still  greei|. 
Millet  and  other  com,  when  ripe,  is  pulled  up 
by  the  roots,  though  sometimes  it  is  reaped. 
The  graiil  is  trodden  out  by  horses.  In  general, 
the  valley  through  which  the  Boro  flows  is  well 
adapted  for  agriculture;  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
free  from  stones.  On  the  banks,  were  numerous 
flocks  of  cranes,  which  appeared  quite  fearless, 
and  in  the  river  were  multitudes  of  wild  docks, 
which  we  shot  without  difficulty.  The  report  of 
our  fire-arms  attracted  some  Nomades,  who 
better  understand  tbe  use  of  bows  and  arrows. 
In  this  valley,  which  is  about  fifteen  wersts  in 
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length,  we  met,  for  the  first  time,  numbers  of 
Mongols  returning  from  Urga  to  adore  the  Lama, 
This  high  priest  of  Fo,  who  was  seven  yeans  of 
ag^y  had  caused  by  his  recent  appearance  a  great 
commotion  among  the  zealous  Mongols  of  Kal* 
kas.  Old  and  young,  men  and  women,  in  ricb 
attire,  with  caps  of  sable,  and  riding  on  their 
best  horses  and  camels,  passed  us  in  troops. 
Some  were  hastening  to  the  Lama,  others  return- 
ing home  after  being  reanimated  by  the  sight  of 
him.  After  travelling  sixteen  wersts  from  the 
Cbara,  in  a  level  and  straight  road,  we  came  to 
the  valley  of  Zsun  Mado, .  on  the  right  bank  of 
tlie  Bero,  where  our  missions  rested  in  1694  and 
1807*  Three  leagues  farther  we  ascended  a  great 
hill  called  Manitu,  where  there  is  an  Obo.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  hill  we  met  a  large  ca^ 
ravan  of  pilgrims  returning  from  Urga.  Some 
had  even  been  to  Tibet  to  receive  their  phoenix, 
the  new-born  Lama,  from  the  bosom  of  his  fa* 
mily,  and  had  brought  him  to  his  residence  with 
his  whole  establishment  upon  their  own  camels. 
The  inhabitants  of  Kalkas  had  for  this  purpose 
assembled  above  a  thousand  camels.  The  jaded 
beasts  proved  the  length  and  fatigue  of  the 
journey  they  had  made.  Our  attentiun  was  at- 
tract<M  by  a  snow  white  camel  of  extraordinary 
size,  such  as  we  had  never  seen.    The  Mongols 
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know  the  Russians^  ahd  also  that  many  of  out 
people  speak  their  language,  heaoe  we  were 
greeted  oti  all  sides  with  repeated  wishes  for  our 
health  'ahd  happiness. 

Some  wersts  farther  we  crossed  the  Boro,  op- 
posite to  the  station  of  Chorimtu,  which  is  on  the 
^^ht  bank  of  Mount  Noin.  We  had  this  day 
bnveHcfd  twenty-three  wersts. 

To  the  sOdth  of  the  station  rises  a  mountain 
in  the  form  of  a  very  large  rampart,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  rock  Chorimta.  On  the  right 
towards  the  west,  a  large  mountain  valley  opens, 
where  the  Boro  takes  its  rise  in  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  and  to  the  left  is  Mount  Ugemul, 

• 

with  an  Oho  on  the  top.  After  our  arrival  at 
llie  station,  some  of  the  party  were  inclined  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  warm  evening  and  walk 
In  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Nohi ;  but  Idam 
Mddenly  sent  a  servant  to  me,  and  soon  followed 
himself,  requesting  that  the  missionaries  might  be 
called  back,  because,  as  he  said,  there  were  many 
bears  in  the  forest.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Archimandrite,  a  Cossack  was  sent  with  this 
message,  and  Ihey  immediately  returned. 

We  afterwards  learnt  from  Idam's  servant  that 
it  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  ftrests  of  the  Noin 
Mountain.  The  princes  come  hither  fronj  Urga, 
with  tbefr  whole  court,  to  enjoy  the  diversion  of 

2  B  3 
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h anting.  One  autamn  they  hunt  on  the  Berav 
and  the  next,  in  the  mountains  beyond  Urga. 
The  Nomades  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
bound  to  prevent  all  persons,  not  only  from 
hunting,  but  even  from  setting  a  foot  in  these 
gloomy  forests,  set  apart  for  the  pastime  of  their 
sovereigns.  We  find,  however,  among  nations 
that  boast  of  their  civilization,  game-laws  and 
privileges,  the  slightest  violation  of  which, 
even  the  firing  of  a  gun,  is  treated  as  a  felony. 
Last  year  there  was  no  hunt  on  the  Boro,.  nor 
yet  in  the  other  places,  because  the  Kutuchta 
was  expected  at  Urga.  This  year  the  prince 
intends  to  hunt  beyond  Urga.  When  the  Bodg- 
do,  so  the  Mongols  call  the  Emperor  of  China, 
goes  from  Pekin  to  the  palaces  of  Sheche  (be- 
yond the  great  wajl  to  the  east)  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting,  he  causes  the  strictest  orders  to  be 
issued  to  all  the  vassal  Mongol  princes,  accord- 
ing^o  which  some  are  to  hunt  in  their  own  ter- 
ritory, and  others  are  to  come  for  this  purpose 
to  Sheche.  The  best  or  rarest  game,  especially 
wild  boars,  are  sent  as  a  present  to  his  ma- 
jesty. It  is  said  that  for  these  hunting  parties 
of  the  prince  alout  500  of  the  best  horsemen 
and  bowmen  are  sent  by  the  Kalkas  horde. 
The  wild  beasts  are  driven  together:  only  the 
Wan  and  the  Amban  (princes  of  Urga)  and  the 
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Mantcboa  officers  in  tbeir  train,  have  the  pri 
vilege  of  shooting  the  numerous  herds  of  game: 
no  Mongol,  under  pain  of  death,  dare  discharge 
an  arrow  in  that  direction,  he  is  at  the  most  per- 
mitted to  pursue  the  game  which  has  broken 
the  barrier.  Our  present  station  is  the  chief 
place  of  rendezvous  of  these  distinguished 
hunters,  and  here  they  celebrate  their  victories. 
The  word  Chorinitu  also  signifies  wedding.  The 
banks  of  the  fioro  near  our  station  were  covered 
with  the  blue  and  white  linen  tents  uf  the  pil- 
grims going  to  Urga.  The  Mongols  looked  at 
the  Russians  with  great  curiosity,  but  were  so 
modest  that  they  contented  themselves  with  a 
glance  into  our  huts. 

In  the  evening  the  sergeant  was  with  the 
Archimandrite,  and  asked  among  other  ques- 
tions whether  there  were  mandarins  in  Russia, 
what  was  the  rank  of  the  chief  of  the  missiop 
compared  with  the  writer,  whether  he  was  in  the 
civil  or  military  service,  and  he  was  much  de- 
jected, because  in  the  preceding  night,  being  the 
fourteenth  or  half  of  their  ninth  month,  the  moon 
was  surrounded  with  thick  black  clouds,  which 
the  superstitious  Chinese  consider  to  be  a  bad 
omen. 

Sept.  11. — ^This  day  we  also  continually  met 
Mongols  returning  from  Urga    A  Lama,  a  bun- 
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^red  years  old,  who  from  age  could  scarcely  sit 
on  horseback,  and  ^as  supported  by  two  ser- 
yahts,  saluted  the  Russian  trayelters,  and  taking 
as  all  for  students,  hoped  that  we  should  make 
&uch  progress  iii  the  sciences  when  we  came  to 
Pekin.  The  caps  of  the  Mongol  Lamas  are  co* 
▼ered  externally  with  sheep's  skids,  the  I6ng  wool 
of  which,  ^yed  yellow,  gives  them  an  extraordi- 
nary .appearance.  Among  others  we  met  a  nu- 
merous family  fi'om  the  banks  of  the  Iro,  sub- 
jects of  the  Amban  Beisse,  who  accompanied 
Count  Golowkin  in  1805  and  1806,  and  lives  in 
the  town  of  tJljassutai  to  the  west  of  the  Selen- 
ga.  The  laity  and  the  Lamas,  as  well  as  the 
women  and  children,  were  all  on  horseback. 
ITiere  were  two  boys  seven  years  old,  (the  same 
age  as  the  Kutuoha)  carried  in  baskets  on  a 
camel;  t'hey  were  intended  for  Lamas.  The 
*  Mongols  consider  it  an  imperative  duty  to  bring 
up  at  least  one  of  the  family  as  a  priest,  hence 
the  number  of  Lamas  is  very  great.  As  a  pre- 
sent for  the  Kutucha,  they  had  twenty  horses, 
some  of  which  were  very  han^hsome.  On  my 
asking  the  price  of  one  of  these  horses,  the 
Mongol  stated  it  at  sixty  cakes  of  tea,  that  is, 
twelve  Lanas,  or  twonty-four  silver  roubles. 

Sept.  li. — Oiir  present  station  is  kept  by  a 
division  of  Mdngots.    We  fonnd  every  thing  in 
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disorder,  the  wood  was  wet,  the  Mongols  were 
very  slow  in  catching  our  horses,  pretending 
that  we  had  no  proper  horses  to  go  after  the 
others.  When  the  former  missions  passed 
through,  a  great  number  of  baggage  waggons 
was  used  as  an  enclosure  for  the  horses,  that 
they  might  not  run  away  when  they  were  to  be 
caught  On  this  day  we  traTelied  20  worsts. 
On  the  13th  we  halted. 

On  the  14th,  among  many  Lamas  and  Mon- 
gols returning  from  Urga,  we  met  one  named 
Gendun,  who  formerly  held  the  same  situation 
as  our  present  companion  Idam.  He  now  com- 
mands a  whole  division  of  Mongols,  near  to  our 
frontiers,  and  had  been  sent  this  year  to  Irkutsk 
with  despatches  from  the  prince.  It  was  evident 
that  he  must  be  very  rich,  some  camels  carried 
his  very  neat  travelling  hut,  many  saddle  horses 
followed.  His  wife  was  in  a  Chinese  coach, 
drawn  by  a  horse  in  handsome  harness.  We 
travelled  this  day  18  wersts.  Immediately  after 
our  arrival  at  the  station,  the  sergeant  set  out 
for  Urga  to  give  notice  to  the  prince  of  the  ap- 
.proach  of  the  mission.  Before  he^left  us  he  came 
to  enquire  of  me  how  mapy  people  and  animals 
we  had  with  us.  The  mission  with  the  attend- 
ants  consisted  of  forty  three  persons,  for  the 
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htiggstge  we  had  84  camels,  149  horses,  and  25 
oxen,  the  property  of  the  crown. 

After  the  departure  of  the  sergeant, .  Idam 
sent  to  inform  me  that  the  ptince  had  let-him 
know  that  the  Emperor  of  China  had  lately  died 
ftt  the  age  of  62.  We  received  this  news  with 
considerable  anxiety,  as  we  feared  it  might  pre- 
vent the  prosecution  of  our  journey.  We  ob- 
served that  the  buttons  and  tassels  had  <!fisap- 
peared  from  the  caps  of  the  Chinese  and  Mongol 
officers,  even  the  servants  took  oJBf  theirs;  the 
officers  were  besides  obliged  to  put  on  white 
gartiients,  and  as  well  as  the  comnfioh  people 
not  to  cut  their  hair;  in  this  consists  theif"  ttbum- 
ing,  which  lasts  a  100  d^ys. 

Sept.  16. — ^It  blew  violently  the  whole  night, 
towards  day-break  it  froze,  the  cattle  trembled 
for  cold  and  wet,  and  we  wished  not  io  continue 
our  journey  to  day,  but  the  writer  begged  wte 
would  not  delay,  as  ttie  pridoe  expected  us  io 
day  at  Urga.  This  being  the  anniversary  of  our 
Emperor's  coronation,  the  service  of  the  day  was 
performed  in  the  morning. 

Idam  and  the  writer  visited  me.  The  subject 
of  our  conversation  was  the  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  China.  I  expressed  my  regret  at  the  loss 
of  their  sovereign ;  Idam  had  known  it  two  days 
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before,  l^ut  l^^d  been  commanded  to  keep  it 
secret  till  we  reached  tl^e  last  station  before 
Urg^.  The  road  to  day  was  extremely  fatigningp, 
our  camels  continually  slipped  and  fell  a« 
we  ascended  the  mountain  of  Guntu,  which 
was  the  highest  of  all  we  had  yet  passed.  It 
was  here  that  on  the  return  of  the  embassy  from 
Urga,  in  the  year  1806,  the  Mongols  made  the 
looking-glasses  and  coaches  of  Cqiint  Gol- 
owkin  slide  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
to  the  bottom,  by  which  many  of  them  were 
broken.  At  the  top  of  Guntu  is  a  very  great 
Obo.  Near  to  it  a^  stone  and  wooden  posts 
with  Tibetan  inscriptions,  which  neither  we  nor 
the  Mongol  Lamas  could  understand.  The 
summits  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with 
larches,  pines,  and  birch,  at  present  deep  snow 
lay  everywhere. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  could  scarcely 
go  any  fortlier,  the  declivity  of  the  mountain 
was  extremely  steep,  and  strewed  with  flint- 
stones.  From  Guntu  to  Urga  we  passed  through 
a  valley  between  high  mountains,  through 
which  a  rapid  stream  runs  in  various  windings, 
which  obliged  us  to  wade  through  it  several 
times.  In  many  placets  firs  and  larches  were 
growing  in  a  straight  line,  as  if  they  had  been 
planted  by  art.    Seven  wersts  from  Urga  on  the 
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right  of  the  road  is  a  little  pagoda,  and  on  the 
left  or  east  in  a  narrow  ravine  another  heathen 
temple  built  of  wood,  painted  white,  with  a  red 
roof.  Two  wersts  further  on  the  left  hand  we 
saw  a  large  temple  built  in  the  Tibetan  style, 
surrounded  by  mountains  like  an  amphitheatre. 
On  the  highest  summit  of  the  rock  lying  to  the 
south,  there  are  some  Tangut  or  Tibetan  letters 
of  colossal  size,  bewn  on  white  stone,  which, 
according  to  the  assurance  of  our  Mongol  atten- 
dants, contain  their  ordinary  prayer,  Om-mani- 
bat-mi-chom.  A  fter  sun-set|the  mission  at  length 
arrtred  at  Urga,  in  the  Russian  house,  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  residence  of  the  Kutuchtau, 
and  about  two  wersts  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tola. — We  had  this  day  travelled  25  wersts. 

PEKIN. 

After  our  arrival  at  Pekin,  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1820,  the  new  mission  returned 
solemn  thanksgivings  to  God  for  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  our  journey,  On  leaving-  the  church 
the  Archimandrite  Peter  was  received  by  the 
Mantchoo  Lissanschen,  who  was  now  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year,  and  had  been  private  teacher  of 
the  Chinese  and  Mantchoo  languages,  to  the 
Russians  since  his  twenty-fifth  year,  without  in- 
'^luding  two  teachers  of  the  crown  who  had  been 
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tttimimted  to  this  sitaation  by  tihe  Chiaeio  go- 
vernment Lissanscfaen  kad  been  tbe  instnieior 
of  tbe  Arcfaimandrite  Peter  and  of  Messrs.  Lipow- 
zow  and  Nowosselow,  which  office  be  continued 
to  hold,  with  the  stodents  who  had  refiided  at 
PcJdn,  siBce  ia06. 

Throagh  the  BMdiam  of  Mr.  Ssipakow,  a  stu- 
dent of  tbe  late  mission,  I  concluded  my  account 
with  the  person  who  had  conducted  tbe  new 
mission  from  Kalgan. 

As  a  testimony  of  oar  satisfaction,  I  gave  this 
man,  whose  name  was  Lilandon,  for  his  great 
seal  and  attention  in  conducting  the  mission,  a 
present,  worth  thirty  rubles.  We  afterwards 
learned  Uiat  similar  presents  serve  as  testimonies 
of  exemplary  conduct  in  conducting  the  officers 
and  crown  property  of  a  foreign  kingdom,  and 
particularly  of.  Russia,  of  which  the  better  iu- 
formed  Chinese  entertain  a  Teiy  high  opinion. 

The  Archimandrite  Hyacinth  told  us  that  he 
had  translated  from  the  Chinese  into  the  Rus- 
sian, the  history  of  China,  and  a  complete  geo* 
grapby  of  tbe  cooAtiies  subject  to  it.  He  ex- 
pressed an  ardent  wish  to  be  able,  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  to  devote  his  time  chiefy 
to  the  completion  and  finishing  of  bis  transla- 
tions. He  assured  us  among  other  things  that 
our  missionaries,  who  had  hitherto  studied  at 
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Pekiiiy  had  been  unable  thoroughly  to  inTe8ti<« 
gate  the  significations  of  the  Chinese  words,  and 
therefore  paid  less  attention  to  the  constitution, 
laws,  customs,  and  opinions  of  the  Chinese. 
Hence  the  former  correspondence  of  our  minis- 
try, with  the  office  of  foreign,  affairs  at  Pekin, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  not  always  adapted  to  its 
object,  as  it  was  not  conformable  to  the  notions 
entertained  here* 

He  on  this  occasion  shewed  ug  the  copy  of  hta 
report  to  our  government  on  the  formation  of  a 
new  mission,  and  he  presumed  that  ours  bad 
been  partly  organised  on  his  plan.  He  deolared 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  expend  a  Jarge  sum 
of  his  own  money  to  procure  interesting  papers ; 
for  instance,  those  relating  to  the  Englirii  em- 
bassy to  Pekin  in  1816,  and  other  similar  dooa- 
ments.  Good  manufaotnred  articles  he  said, 
may  sometimes  be  of  very  great  use  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese  officers.  In  conversing 
on  the  instruction  of  the  new  missionaries,  tho 
Tibetan  language  was  mentioned.  It  is  said 
that  this  language  may  be  learned  at  Pekin  of 
those  Lamas  who  have  received  their  education 
in  Tibet,  especially  in  the  residence  of  tim 
Dalai  Lama,  where  the  most  correct  pronunci^ 
ation  prevails.  These  Lamas  lire  out  of  Pekin, 
in  the  temple  of  Fo,  called  by  tho  Chinese  the 
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YoUow  Temple.    The  salary  of  fluoh  a  mavtor 
cannot  bo  iooonsiderable,  bocaose  tbere  are  ao  . 
few  poraoos  who  thoroughly  understBnd  the  Ti- 
Jbotan  l^gvage,  and  on  aooonnt  of  the  dwtaooe 
^  this  temple  from  the  RoMian  house.     > 

December  4,-~At  three  o'clock,  in  the  after* 
nootty  accompanied  by  the  inspector  and   the 
flndent  Simftilow,  I  went  to  the  southern  suburb 
called  Woilotsohen^  i*  e.  the  Outer  City.    The 
jUre^  are  yery  dirty,  and  crowded  chiefly  with 
men.    JBarhers  ,and  other  similar  trades  carry 
on  their  business  in  the  street.  We  rode  close  by 
the  southern  g^ate .  of  the  Red  Town  (so  called^ 
from  the  colour  x>f  the  walls)  within  which  is  the 
palace  of  the  empevor.    The  buiktings  of  the 
palace  witbis^  the  walls  are  not  vi«ible«    The 
marketplace,  opposite  thegates^^is  payed  wit 
flngs,  and  svtipunded  with  granite  pillars;  no- 
body is  allowed  to  ride  thiough,  and  imly  pedes- 
trians. Admitted.     The  sentinels  of  the  guard 
were  sitting  on  stools,  at  the  gate  of  the  parade, 
leisurely  smoking  their  pipes.     They  did  not 
look^yery  fine  in  their  smled  clothes.    Nearly 
all  tiie  houses  in  Pekin  are  nothing  but  shops, 
fwoyided  with  yarious  goods,  ea«h«shop  selUng 
cmly  one  kind,   la  the  street,  which  passes  the 
Russian  house,  is  a  large  priyate  pawn  bouse, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  many  in  Pekin.    The 
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extnyagmnM  and  poverty  of  the  Atantcboov, 
enricb  thoiM  estabiishmentsy  which  are  called 
Danpu  by  the  Chinese.  Government  has  not  any 
8a<^y  but  tha  great  princes  of  the  empire  keep 
them  under  the  name  of  Crown  pledge  hoases, 
which  are  called  Gnan  Danpa.  The  goods  are 
taken  in  for  half  the  valae,  and  for  not  leng^^ 
than  three  years;  for  a  tbonsand  scheehens 
whidh  are  equal  to  a  lana,  or  two  silver  mbleSy 
the  nsoren  take  twenty  scheehens  monthly, 
upon  a  dress,  and  thirty  upon  articles  of  raetkl 
and  jewellery^  Some  of  our  missionaries  have, 
at  times,  been  unfortunately  compelled  to  have 
reeoume  to  this  ruinous  expedient.. 

December  0^— To-day,  according  to  tbeChlnese 
reckoning,  was  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  eleventh 
moon,  and  the  summer  solstice.  The  ^npeior 
rode  in  procession  to  the  Temple  of  Heaven, 
which  is  sitoated  at  the  end  of  ihe  Merchants^ 
Town,  or  the  southern  suburb ;  he  returns  from 
thence  to  his  palace  to-morrow.  The  emperor, 
as  the  chief  priest  of  all  religions  within  the 
limits  of  the  Chinese  empire,  makes  to-day, 
in  this  temple,  a  purificatory  sacrifice  for  the 
execution  of  all  criminals  condemned  durini^ 
the  year  by  the  law.  It  is  said,  that  about  this 
time,  all  the  criminals  are  exeoated  in  the  whole 
empire;  they  are. either  beheaded  or  strangled* 
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Stale  criiaiiialii,  saeh  as  rebels,  &^.  are  exeoated 
.vitbout  delay,  immediately  after  sentence  hm 
heen  prouoancedx  Hespeotiiig  the  persons  con^ 
demned  to  death  by  the  criminal  anthoritieB,  a 
list  is  presented  to  the  emjieror,  specifying  their 
Climes*  The  empe.ror  marks  witli  his  own  hand 
those  who  are  to  be  executed ;  all  the  rest  are 
condncted  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  then 
carried  l>ack  to  prison  to  await  the  decision  of 
their  fate.  Those,  who  are  condemned,  are  fed 
at  the  expense  of  Government  the  day  preyions 
to  their  ejLecution.  It  happens,  though  very 
rarely,  .that  a  criminal  is  thus  set  down  three 
times  on  the  list  presented  to  the  emperor,  but  is 
not  marked  for  capital  punishment,  because 
there  are  more  heinous  criminals ;  such  a  one 
18  then  exempted  from  execution,  and  even  be- 
comes a  jailor,  or  is  transported.  The  emperor 
Kieo-long,  on  account  of  his  severity,  but  sel- 
dom made  these  exceptions.  During  the  reign 
of  KiapKing,  on  the  other  hand,  of  fifty  cri- 
minals conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  only 
fourteen  suffered. 

Yesterday,  sacrificial  vessels  were  carried  to 
the  above-named  temple,  on  elephants  richly 
adorned.  This  morning,  at  ^^e  o'clock^  the 
emperor  rode  thither,  accompanied  by  a  nume- 
rous train,  consisting  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
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army  and  state.  No  citizen  is  pennitted  to  bare 
a  view  of  his  majesty  in  snch  solemn  procesaioiiR. 
The  gates,  doors,  and  windows  of  the  houses  are 
closed,  and  the  cross  streets  covered  with  hang*- 
ings.  Already,  on  the  preceding  evening,  the 
sentinels  who  kept  the  gate,  informed  its  that 
none  of  as  wonld  be  allowed  to  go  out  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Sentinels  are  stationed  at  the 
doors  of  those  houses,  where  the  emperor  passes, 
in  brder  to  guard  against  any  sudden  attack 
upon  his  life,  such  as  was  once  made  upon  the 
late  emperor.  Returning  one  day  to  his  palace, 
the  head  cook,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
service  of  his  brother,  had  attacked  him  with  a 
knife  at  the  entrance  of  the  imperial  apartments, 
in  the  presence  of  the  eunuchs ;  but  one  of  the 
life  guards,  who  was  standing  behind  the  impe- 
rial litter,  immediately  seized  the  wretch,  and 
thus  frustrated  his  criminal  intention,  in  doing 
which  he  received  several  wounds  in  his  aide. 
For  this  preservation  of  his  life,  the  emperor 
raised  the  faithful  soldier  to  the  rank  of  Gun 
(prince  of  Ihe  fifth  class)  and  gave  him  a  consi- 
derable fortune. 

December  20.— At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Mr.  Fereira  (in  Chinese  Fu-loc),  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  Astronomical  Academy,  came  into 
the  Convent :  he  wore  on  his  cap  a  crystal  but* 
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ton,  the  badg^e  of  the  fifth  class.    He  first  went 
into  the  church ;  he  stood  still  at  the  western 
door,  and  bowed,  and  then  went  up  to  the  Arcb- 
imandrite  Hyacinth.    The  Archimandrite  Peter 
and  I,  were  invited  to  meet  him.    Fereira  is  a 
native  of  Portog^l,  and  about  seventy  years  of 
Age ;  he  was  very  friendly,  and  congratulated  us 
on  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  style.    He  was  delighted  with 
the  great  deeds  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  with 
his  Yictories  over  the  French,  &c.    When  the 
Gonversation  tompd  on  the  oppression  of  the 
Roman    Catholic    missionaries  in   China,   he 
praised    the  emperor  Kanghee,    who  .  shewed 
much  attention  to  the  Jesuits,  and  gave  them 
l9Tge  tracts  of  land ;  but  he  censured  Yong-tchin, 
*  and  particnlarly  the  deceased  Kia*king,  who 
had  greatly  persecuted  the  Catholics ;  he  spoke 
a(  length,  on  toleration,  grieYances,  &c.  and 
4]uoted  texts  from  scripture.  We  conversed  with 
Fereira  in  Latin,  as  he,  like  all  the  Portugnese, 
now  residing  at  Pekin«  understand  no  other,  ex- 
.oepi  their  own ;  he  speaks  but  little  Chinese,  and 
that  of  the  worst  dialect,  which  is  chiefly  used 
at  Canton,  where  it  is  usually  learned  by  the 
Jesuits,  when  sent  by  the  Pope  tq  China,  from 
the  eons^egatio  dt  projMgandafide, 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  long  since  drawn 
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upon  tbcanselves  tba  dhplaMaiie  of  Uxe  Ckinefe 
H^overamenty  by  their  anlMHuided  seal  in  i»N»pa- 
d^ating  their  dootrine,  by  lawnraits  about  their 
revenaesy  and  by  '  the  dispntet  between  the 
priests  of  the. different  £ar(^ean  states.  Thus 
the  Jesuits  of  the  French,  or  nortiiem  convettt 
in  PeJdn  (at  present  there  is  not  a  single  Freneh 
priest  here)  sent  letters  to  the  Pope  by  way  of 
Canton^  complaining  of  the  Portuguese  cleigy, 
with  plans  of  the  lands  and  chapels,  whick 
the  li^tter  had  taken  from  them.  By  some 
means,  probably  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Portu- 
guese, the  deputies  were  seized  on  their  way  to 
Canton.  The  papers  were  laid  before  the  em- 
peror Kia-King,  and  in  coosequence  of  the 
strong  snspicicms  excited  by  the  plan,  in  whkdi 
were  laid  down  some  parts  of  the  interior,  a  new 
and  violent  persecution  was  commenced  againat 
the  Jesuits  in  1805. 

The  Archimandrite  Hyacinth  told  us  that  not 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  mission,  one 
of  the  procurators  had  represented  to  the  OBf- 
peror  Kia-King,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
issue  a  positive  law  respecting  the  CathoUes 
living  in  China.  Some  members  of  the  tribanal 
of  foreign  affairs,  at  that  time  expressed  a  wisk 
to  the  Archimandrite,  that  the  Russian  students 
or  clergy,  coming  to  Peldn,  might  be  substituted 
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in  the  Astronomiciil  Academy,  for  the  Jesoils, 
whom,  ibe  Cbineae  had  long  been  disposed  to 
expel,  and  who  are  retained  only  by  yirtae  of 
the  edict  issued  respecting  them  by  the  emperor 
Kanghee. 

By  beiog  enga||;ed  in  this  Academy,  the  Jesoits 
enter  entirely  into  the  Chinese  service.  They 
receive  a  salary  and  provisions;  dress  in  the 
Chinese  fashion,  and  wear  on  their  caps,  buttons 
^ich  designate  the  varions  ranks  in  China. 

December  24. — ^At  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon, 
Schnmin,  or  Schnloe,  the  head  master  of  the 
Pekin  school,  for  teaching  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, and  who  was  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Archimandrite 
Peter.  It  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  this 
situation ;  but  when  the  time  for  the  cliange  of 
the  mission  ai^roacbed,  Scbnmin  communi- 
cated to  the  student  Ssipakow,  his  friend,  hia 
intention  of  applying  for  another  situation,  for 
he  cannot  remain  in  his  present  office,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Russians.  When  Schumin 
heard  that  Pa-loe  (Paul  Kamensskij),  who  is 
known  here  for  his  extraordinary  progress  in  the 
Mantschoo  language,  bad  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  new  mission,  he  was  very  much  pleased, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  favonr.  Schnmin 
presented  the  Ardumandrite  Peter  with  some 
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Gliiiiejie  dialogneSy  composed  by  liiiiiseif,  whicb 
he  neqnested  bim  to  transiate  into  Rnstian,  for 
the  use  of  his  s^^olavs. 

Acoording  to  the  treaties  b^:ween  Russia  and 
China y  the  only  ones  which  the  latter  empire  has 
eanoladed  witb  Enropeansy  the  oorrespondence 
betmreen  the  two  states  mnstbe  cardod  on  in  the 
Russian,  Mansbur,  and  JLaiui  Ivngnages.    For 
tills  pnipose  a  paitiaidar  school  bas  been  founded 
at  P.dcin,  whew  four  and  twenty  yonng  Man- 
shursof  the  first  families,  are  instracted  m  the 
Russian    language*  .  After   cmnpieting   their 
course  of  study,  whieb  is  IbHowed  by  a  rigmous 
examinattoD,  they  enter  with  special  privileges 
into  the  service  «f  ithe  tribunal  of  foreign  affairs, 
or  are  sent  to  the  frontier  tpwns,  where  a  know- 
ledge of  theR.nssian  is  veqoisite* 
•  Notwithstanding  the  care  bestowed  by  tbd 
raigning  dynasty  upon  this  aehool,  it  nay  bo 
boldly  affirmed,  that  it  is  far  from  answering  the 
end  proposed.     The  Russians  removed   from 
Albazin,  gave  the  Maashars  the  fiist  idea  of 
learning  the  Russian  language.    Some  memben 
of  the  missiott  followed  this  occupation,  with 
great  advantoge  to  themselves,  at  toe  invitation 
of  the  Chinese  govemmeBt,  wbioh  was  veiy  de« 
mrotts  that  the  Russians  residing  at  Pddn,  migkt 
contifboto  to  the  improvement  of  the  Mansbura. 
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Yet,  in  spite  of  nil  this,  the  institiition  is  defec- 
tive. We  need  but  read  an  article  translated 
by  a  Mansbnr  into  Russian*  and  the  first  lines 
will  convince  us*  that  not  even  the  first  rules  of 
the  grammar  had  been  observed;  all  is  done 
on  the  model  of  old  documents  that  have  come 
from  Russia.  We  were  told  that  at  the  time  of 
the  last  Russian  embassy  to  Chioa  in  1805,  the 
well-known  Jun-Dun  Dortsehshi,  prince  of  Urga,^ 
sent  to  Pekin  for  translators,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  school  for  the  Russian  language. 
He  hoped  to  find  in  them  secret  and  faithful  in* 
terpeters  in  his  negociations  with  the  Russians, 
independent  of  our  translators.  But  the  event, 
on  the  first  interview  with  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  embassy,  convinced  the  prince  how  vain 
his  expectations  had  been.  The  Manshur  in- 
terpreters candidly  confessed  that  they  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  what  the  Russian  had 
spoken  in  the  assembly.  On  the  following  day 
the  prince  sent  them  back  to  Pekin  v^Hh  the 
eommendations  due  to  their  merit. 

I  this  time  found  with  the  Archimandrite 
Hyacinth,  the  Dn  Lama,  treasurer  to  a  temple 
of  the  Chuan-sa,  who  invited  me  to  visit  him  in 
his  solitary  abode.  He  told  us  that  the  Da 
Lama,  an  older  priest,  had  put  up  with  them 
when  he  lately  came  with  the  tribute  for  the  new 
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£mp6ror,  from  Little  or  Lower  Tibet,  from  the 
high  priest  Bantschan  Erdeni.  Next  year^  ac** 
cording^  to  the  ordinance,  the  tributaries  from 
Lassa,  the  capital  of  Great  Tibet,  must  come 
though  they  have  been  waiting  for  ^e  years  for 
the  birth  of  the  new  Dalai  Lama.  It  is  observed 
that  the  prudent  Chinese  government  wishes  to 
contrive  that  the  Dalai  Lama,  this  immortal 
phoenix,  may  arise  in  the  midst  of  some  distlii«> 
gnished  family  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
China.  The  Kutnchta  who  came  this  year  to  the 
Kalchas  Mongols  in  Urga,  is  the  son  of  a  well- 
known  civil  oflScer  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Setchuen. 

January  3, 1821. — In  our  excursion  into  the 
outer  town,  we  visited  the  booksellers'  shops; 
mbst  of  the  books  were  printed  about  thirty 
years  since.  I'he  streets  are  veiy  dirty,  especially 
in  that  part  of  the  tovm  where  the  glass  manufac^ 
tory,  belonging  to  the  crown,  is  situated.  The 
jewellers'  shops  are  in  the  same  quarten 

On  our  return  we  saw  some  Manshurs  on  foot 
practising  archery,  in  a  place  between  the  sou- 
thern wall  of  the  cily  and  the  canal.  In  this 
exercise  they  chiefly  aim  at  a  regular  and  grace* 
fill  attitude  of  the  body,  and  neglect  the  main 
point,  namely,  to  discharge  the  arrow  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  musket  shot 
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Beforft  each  of  the  city  gates  stand  asses 
veady  saddled,  ou  which  the  Chinese  ride  from 
fine  gate  to  the  other^  which  costs  no  more  than 
about  four  copecks  in  copper :  they  are  also  used 
to  convey  light  goods.  In  the  winter  they  ride 
•ver  the  frozen  canal.  Some  cross  it  in  a  kind 
•f '  sledge,  which  is  drawn  hy  a  labourer.  It  is 
aaid  that  in  summer,  people  travel  on  the  road 
§com  Pekin  into  the  southern  provinces,  in  little 
carriages  drawn  by  men  ;  a  consequence  of  the 
immense  population,  which  hinders  them  from 
obtaining  a  more  honourable  livelihood ;  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  there  is  too  little  land 
in:  China. 

Numerous  beggars  reside  in  the  caverns  under 
lie  eity  wall.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
■wlancholy  and  repulsive  sight  than  these  unfor- 
tanates;  almost  entirely  destitute  of  clothing, 
cawcred  with  a  piece  of  tattered  matting,  they 
Wver  about  the  shops  in  the  merchants'  town  or 
flDvlhern  suburb,  and  beg  alms ;  when  they  have 
laceived  a  few  tschecben  they  return  to  their 


Nobody  Was  able  accurately  to  inform  us 
wlwther  there  is  in  Pekin  any  hospital  or  any 
charilable  institution,  except  the  Found- 
:iB  Wailotschen,  near  (he  gate  of  Guans-zjui, 
was  f#undedM>y  the  present  dynasty,  in 
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the  first  year  of  Kanghee  (1602.)  In  1734 
Schisiui  founded  a  stone  monament,  gave  a 
thousand  lanas  in  silver^  and  ordered  ;the  govern- 
ment to  choose  persons  who  would  voluntarily 
undertake  the  management  of  this  •establidiBieDt* 
ftis  said,  however^  that  in  the  winter  time,  boiled 
maize  is  given  to  the  beggars  in  thoname  of  th» 
emperor;  bat  only  a  few  succeed  in  pfofiting  by 
this  favour  of  his  majesty,  la  tiie  tefliple  of 
LunWantan,  which  is  near  the  city  wall  in  Wai- 
lotschen,  behind  the  gate  of  the  eastern  4»tadel, 
the  priests  distribute  boiled*  groats  among  the 
poor,  from  the<money  whioh  they  have  coUeoted 
from  the  15th  day  of  the  lOlh  month,  to  the  Idth 
of  the  2nd  month  of  the  following  'year,  that  is, 
during  the  four  severe  months  from  November 
to  March*  (   ' 

January  lOth.— Tlie  ArchimandritesHyaointh 
and  Peter,  with  Mr.  Rasgildjejewand  myself,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gau,  who  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Pekin,  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and 
resides  in  the  northern  convent,  where  the 
French  clergy  formerly  lived,  till  the  last  of  thwii 
of  the  family  of  Orammont,  was  sent  away. 
This  convent  lies  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
Red  Town,  where  the  Emperor's  palace  is.  On 
our  arrival  we  were  conducted  by  some  baptised 
Chinese  into  the  parlour;  and  soon  alter  the  chief 
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•f  Uie  0ooveDt  i^tpeared  in  Chiliese  cMtume* 
Gau  is  alMNil  Ibirty-eAght  years  old^  a  nalive  of 
Portagily  and  speaks  tolerably  good  Latin ;  in 
the  senate  Aie  perfcMins  the  office  of  a  translator 
of  4faat  language. 

Ho  recoived  m  very  politely.  The  chief  sab- 
jeots  of  onr  oonversatiOB  were,  the  journey  we 
had  just  completed,  tiie  celebrated  victories  of 
the  Russians  over  the  French,  and  the  failure  of 
the  last  English  -embassy  to  Pekin.  In  the  par* 
ioHr  were  two  ^boek  cases^  and  the  walls  were 
hung  with  portraits  of  several  of  the  French 
kings,  among  whom  was  the  unibrtnnate  Louis 
XVI.;  also  one  of  Father  Paranime,  known 
thro«i{^  the  negociations  respecting  the  frontiers 
between  Rassia  and  China,  and  some  other 
French  Jesuits.  We  likewise  saw  prints  repre- 
senting the  bloody  battles  of  the  Chinese,  with 
^e  ShnngoureSy  dnring  the  reign  of  Kanghee. 
The  battles  were  painted  at  Pekin  by  tbc  Jesuits 
living  there,  and  engraved  at  Paris,  whence  they 
were  sent  with  the  plates  to  Pekin.  There  was 
much  spirit  in  the  design,  and  the  engraving  was 
g<iod«  The  windows  in  the  parlour  were,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Chinese  fashion,  pasted  with  paper. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  were  conducted  by 
Gau  into  the  church  of  the  comrent,  which  is 
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built  of  stone,  of  rude  architecture,  in  the  form  of 
an  oblong  quadrangle.  On  the  walls  are  tolerable 
pictures,  representing  subjects  out  of  scripture 
history.  It  is  said  that  the  former  convent,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Pekin,  which  was  the  residence 
of  Italian,  Gern^an,  and  other  clei^y,  was  a 
splendid  testimony  of  the  taste  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  fine  arts ;  since  the  fire  this  convent  is 
entirely  destroyed.  The  church  of  the  north* 
em  convent  is  the  most  antient  Christian 
temple  in  Pekin,  and  remarkable  as  being  the 
model  after  which,  in  consequence  of  the  choice 
of  our  clergy  in  China,  the  church  in  the  Russian 
house  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor 
Yong-tchin.  Some  carpets  are  laid  down  in  the 
church  opposite  the  altar,  on  which  the  baptised 
Chinese  sit  during  divine  service.  Round  the 
church  grow  cypress  and  juniper  trees,  which^ 
according  to  the  French  and  Dutch  fashion, 
are  cut  into  various  figures. 

We  returned  to  the  parlour,  where  Gau  re- 
galed us  with  Chinese  confectionary  and  coffee 
from  the  island  of  Macao.  To  the  honour  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Portuguese  Gau  pretends  that 
no  coffee  grows  in  the  English  colonies.  He 
complained  that  it  was  very  long  since  he  had 
received  any  newspapers  from  Europe  or  Braal, 
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and  he  was  therefore  ignorant  of  the  political 
events  in  Europe.  After  thanking  our  host  for 
his  attention  and  politeness,  we  took  onr  leave. 

The  northern  convent  consists  of  four  large 
courts,  several  very  pretty  houses,  and  other 
buildings,  but  all  much  decayed  and  neglected  ; 
every  thing  proves  that  the  Jesuits  in  China 
have  not  even  a  shadow  of  the  influence  which 
they  possessed  under  the  Emperors  Kanghee 
and  Kien-Long.  Pius,  bishop  of  the  southern 
Christians,  likewise  a  native  of  Portugal,  resides 
in  Ibis  convent. 

January  1 1. ^-Availing  myself  of  the  invitation 
of  the  Du  Lama,  I  went  with  the  ofiicers  about 
me,  and  the  Archimandrite  Hyacinth,  to  visit 
the  temple  of  the  Chuan-sa. 

The  way  to  it  is  out  of  the  gate  by  which  the 
mission  entered  Pekin.  Near  this  gate  are  nu- 
merous wells  of  very  good  water^  which  flows 
from  the  western  mountain:!.  These  wells  are 
kept  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Shandun,  who  are  considered  as  the  best  work- 
men in  Pekin,  and  in  fact  the  Shandun  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  Chinese  by  his 
lofty  stature,  bodily  strength,  and  open  coun- 
tenance. They  bring  water  into  the  houses  of 
the  rich,  and  the  tea  houses  in  Pekin,  for  a  cer- 
tain price,  on  barrows  with  two  wheels,  on  each 

2^  - 
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of  which  are  ten  pails;  otherwise  carta  and 
mules  are  sent  by  the  opulent  to  fetch  water. 
For  the  Emperor's  court,  water  is  brong^t  from 
the  springs  of  the  western  mountains,  about 
fifteen  wiersts  from  Pekin.  The  water  in  the 
wells  of  the  city  is  brackish  and  impure,  thougk 
not  unwholesome.  According  to  a  regulation 
pf  the  Chinese  government,  the  Russian  house 
is  supplied  with  water  from  the  well  in  the 
pQurt  of  the  tribunal  of  foreign  afi^urs,  which  is 
the  best  in  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

To  the  east  of  the  road  we  see  the  wails  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  where  the  Emperor  on 
the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  makes  an  offer- 
ing to  the  deity,  and  presents  prayers  for  a  plen- 
tiful harvest :  round  the  temple  is  a  large  tract 
of  land  enclosed  within  a  stone  wall ;  but  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  about  it.  After  we  had 
passed  oyer  a  large  field,  which  is  the  place  of 
exercise  for  the  cavalry  and  infontry  of.  the 
Pekin  division,  we  came  to  the  middle  tenple 
of  Chuan-sa,  nine  wersts  from  Pekin.  We  were 
received  by  one  of  the  Lamas  residing  there, 
who  acted  as  our  guide. 

The  first  temple,  which  is  the  western,  was 
built  by  the  Emperor,  the  two  others,  the  middle 
and  the  eastern  one,  by  Mongol  prinoes»  who 
resisted  the  Mantchoos  in  the  conquest  of  China 
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in  the  middle  of  the  seventeentli  cenlnry,  and 
penetrated  at  that  time  into  Pekin,  the  northern 
capital  of  the  last  djmasty  of  Ming*.  The  Mon- 
^ol  clergy  formerly  resided  -in  these  temples ; 
but  as  they^  by  negligence  and  extraya^ance, 
had  wasted  the  property  and  alienated  the 
lands,  hoQseSy  &c.  belonging'  to  these  temples, 
Chinese  Lamas  of  the  religion  of  Fo  have  been 
put  in  their  place. 

We  went  first  into  the  temple,  which  is  large, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  two 
stories  high,  and,  according  to  the  Tibetan  reli- 
gions ordinances,  stands  in  the  direction  of  sontb 
to  north,  and  is  coYcred  with  yellow  tiles.  In 
front  and  within  the  temple  are  pillars  of  odori- 
ferons  wood,  each  of  which,  on  account  of  their 
sise,  and  the  distance  from  which  they  were 
brought,  is  estimated  at  the  value  of  10,000 
rubles,  bank  notes.  Under  the  Emperor  Kien- 
Long,  a  Tibetan  Bantschan  Erdeni  lived  and 
died  in  this  temple.  In  an  apartment  in  the 
upper  story  they  still  shew  the  bed  where  he 
died  of  the  small-pox ;  the  Mongols  pray  with 
devotion  at  this  bed  of  their  high  priest  In  an- 
other apartment  are  preserved  the  models  of 
temples,  which  are  executed  with  mudi  skill,  in 
mahogany.  From  the  upper  balcony  there  is  a 
Tiew  of  the  walls  of  Pekin  with  its  environs. 
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Hound  the  temple  are  planted  close  rows  of 
cypresses,  and  under  the  roof  are  kept  large 
flocks  of  pigeons.    To  the  west  of  the  temple^ 
bebuid  two  walls,  rises  an  obelisk  of  white  inar* 
ble.    It  is  said  that  this  obelisk  was  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Kien-Long,  in  memoiy  of  Bantschan 
Erdeni;  but  to  judge  by  the  figures  from  the 
history  of  Fo,  whieh  are  engraved  on  the  sides 
of  it,  it  may  be  conjectured  with  greater  proba- 
bility that  this  momifnent  was  erected  inhononr 
of  that  law-giver,  whose  doctrine  is  received  in 
Tibety  China,  Mongolia,  by  tlie  Buriats,  and  the 
Kalmuck&t    This  obelisk  (like  the  two  in  Pekin) 
is  bnilt  in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  tower,  fifteen 
fathoms  high,  and  covered  above  with  a  large 
oap  of  pure  gold,  of  the  shape  of  the  cap  worn 
by  the  Palai  L^ma ;  on  the  four  sides  are  marble 
pillars  with  sculpture*    On  the  whole,  the  build- 
ing is  handsome,  and  cost  large  sums,  90  that 
JUen-long,  when  he  visited  this  obelisk  after  it 
was  finished,  said,  *'  tbis  is  a  golden  monument,'' 
meaning  that  it  had  cost  much  money.    To  the 
north,  near  the  obelisk,  is  a  small  palace,  in 
which  the  Emperor  generally  takes  some  repose 
after  he  has  sacrificed  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
On  our  return,  at  the  request  of  the  Lama 
who  accompanied  us,  we  visited  the  Du  Lama, 
who  bad  crane  from  Little  Tibet,  and  resides  in 
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one  of  the  bouses,  beleogin^  to  the  temple..  He 
is  abore  sixty  yean  old,  and  was  sorroanded  liy 
the  Tibetans  wlio  had  come  witb  bim,  and  hf 
priests  from  Pekin.  He  reeeiTed  as  very  po- 
litely^ and  asked  ns,  through  bis  interpreter,  how 
lonif  it  was  ftinee  we  had  anif  ed  heie  from  ear 
own  oonntry,  what  we  intended  to  do  at  Pddn^ 
and  how  lonjc  we  intended  to  stay.  He  then  re* 
galed  OS  with  Mlia-eR,  that  is,  ten  boiled  wUb 
flonr  ami  milk,  and  In  half  an  boor  we  took  <Nir 
leaTe.  The  Tibetans  are  rery  plain  in  their 
manoers,  and  ase  nnaeqoainted  with  Inxnty  ;  fin 
eonntenanee  they  resemble  omr  gypsies,and  wear 
long  coats  like  the  Rnssians;  they  4o  not  ent 
their  hair,  hot  biaid  it  on  the  head  in  a  tail, 
and  have  ear-rings  with  tniqaoises. 

We  then  went  to  the  foondiy,  which  is  in  the 
eonrt  near  this  heathen  temple;  idols  ef  tasiens 
sisBs  are  cast  and  gilt  here,  and  sentthroagboni 
all  Mongolia  ;  the  idols  which  come  from  Tibet 
are  Tciy  highly  esteemed  by  the  Mongols  and 
Chinese.  Small  idols  are  sold  according  totbeir 
sine.  The  founder  absolutely  refused  to  sell  as 
any  idol,  considering  us  as  heathens. 
Fiem  these  tem^es  were  tomed  to  tbe  city  by  aae* 
therroad.  Tbrougfananowstreetsand  valleys  we 
reached  the  north-eastom  partofPekin^in  wfaieil 
isonr  chnrcfaof  the  Aasnmptlon  of  the  Virgin  (tor* 
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merlj  the  ^^iircb  of  feint  Niobolas)  and  some 
small  bouses  belottging  to  the  «rowB«  whwh  ass 
Boatterec}  in  various  parts  of  this  quarter  of  tho 
oity.  We  had  no  key  with  us,  and  therefora 
oonld  not  tftiis  time  see  the  interior  of  the  chymh 
which  is  very  old ;  it  was  founded  on  the  settle* 
meat  of  our  people  £rom  Alba^n,  ,in  a  Jieatfaen 
temple  that  formerly  stood  here«  The  most 
southerly  of  the  small  houses  near  the  church,  is 
mhabited  by  a  Mantchoo  of  the  imperial  guard, 
who  pays  a  monthly  rent  of  about  eight  copper 
rabies,  and  is  at  the- same  tima  bound  to  g^ardtha 
church.  Before  the  house  is  a  large  hoUow 
place,  which,  during  the  summer  rains,  is  filled 
with  water,  and  oonverted  into  a  stagnant  pool. 

February  4th. — Having  recelyed  an>  invitation 
from  the  Lamas  residing  in  the  temples  of  Chu« 
an-^a  to  see  the  Kutuehta  perform  themligious 
ceremonies,  the  Archimandrites,  myself,  and  ihe 
inspector,  left  the  dty.at  S  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Three  Kutuohtas  live  in  Pekin;  (the  Chinese 
call  these  cardinals  dicectly.  Fo)  the  first,  who 
was  to  perform  service  this  day,  resides  in  a 
large  temple  in  the  Red  Town  near  the  palf^ie, 
the  second  in  the  northern  part  of  Pekin,  and  the 
third  in  the  middle  part  of  the  city;  he  has.naw 
been  sent  by  the  new  Emperor  from  Chuan-sa  to 
Tibet,  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  for  his  father 
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Ki&'King,  and  to  distribute  on  this  occasion  the 
alms  of  the  Emperor. 

'  •  When  we  came  to  the  treasurer  at  Chuan-sa, 
we  were*  conducted  into  the  eastern  temple^ 
where  the  reli^ous  ceremonies  before  Ihe  idols 
bad  already  oomnvenced.  All  the  doors  were 
locked  k>  exclude  the  crowd,  and  we  were 
6bfiged  to  go  through*  the  apartments  of  the 
liamas  to  the  principal  temple.  The  police 
officers  wouM  not  let  us  approach  the  Kutuchta, 
especially  when  they  saw  oUr  sabres;  on  the 
assurance  of  our  guides  they  however  consented, 
and  90  we  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  temple^ 
which  is  built  of  white  -marble.  Here  sat  the 
Kutuchta  in  a  very  large  arm  chair;  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  door  of  the  temple ;  before 
hiin  stood  a  long  table  covered  with  a  fSiece  of 
yellow  flowered  silk,  on  which  stood  dishes  with 
eom,  water,  &c.  On  both  sides  of  this  attar 
Stood  five  Lamas  from  eastern  Mongolia,  they 
read  and  sung  prayers  in  the  Tibetan  language 
in  octaves ;  the  uncommonly  deep  and  powerM 
bass  voices  resounded  in  the  air  like  the  lower 
ilotes  of  the  horn.  The  Lamas  from  the  temples 
at  Pekin,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  were 
sehted  on  the  right  and  left  in  twelve  rows  on 
the  floor.  The  Kutuchta  struck  at  intervals  ilU 
ver  cymbals,'  as  a  signalto  the  Lamas  alter* 
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nately  to  stBg  and  to  {day.  Tiie  orebertra  was 
placed  apart;  they  played  oa  wind-inatraments, 
copper  cymbals  of  various  sizes,  and  drtims; 
this  kind  of  musie  is  more  caJculated  to  inspire 
terror  tkan  feeling  and  emotion.  The  yellow 
dress  of  ite  Lamas,  and  their  shorn  heads,  gave' 
them  in  oar  eyes  a  singnlar  appearance.  There 
were  no  worshippers  of  Fo  present,  except 
priests.  The  Kntodita,  who  was  about  thirty- 
five  yearn  old,  several  times  turned  his  eyes  upon 
us,  which  example  was  followed  by  the  test. 

From  the  temple  we  returned  to  the  lz«aaa- 
rePs,  where  a  number  of  Lamas  assembled  after 
the  sacrifice  was  ended.  *  We  conversed '  chiefly 
with  a  Lama  of  the  nameof  Tschen,  who  is  in  tho 
personal  service  of  the  Kutuchta,  whom  we  had 
seen  to-day.  Tschen  Lama  is  about  forty-two 
years  4>ld,  descended  from  a  distinguished  fiunily 
among  the  £a«teni  Mongols,  and  was  edueated 
at  Pekin ;  he  had  travelled  through  the  whole  of 
Til>et  and  Mongolia,  and  the  nortliern  provinces 
ef  India  bordering  on  'rSbet,  and  convenes 
fluently  in  the  Chinese,  Mongol,  Tibetan,  and 
has  some  knowledge  of  the  Mantchoo  laiiguage. 
He  enquired  about  our  journey,  Rnsaa  and  ihi 
capital,  our  birth  places,, &c.  On  his  part  he 
told  us  very  candidly  that  the  emperor  had  ike 
same  inflnenoe  over  the  teanporal  and  over  the 
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splritaal  affairs  ofhnexteiifiv^  dominioiis;  tiie 
Cbubilgans  and  KutacbUs  are  chosen  by  lui 
command,  and  even  tke  appointineiit  of  Hie 
Dalai  Lama  depend*  entirely  on  his  power. 
Onij  ihe  common  people,  especially  iho  Tibe- 
tans and  Mongols  worship  their  high  priests 
under  the  name  of  Kutnchta  or  ijiuga.  The 
Chinese  particularlj  Talue  the  moral  precepts  of 
Confocius  and  even  those  of  Lo-udsa. 

Tschen  Lama  told  as  that  the  Dalai  Lama 
iiad  not  appeared^  that  is  had  not  been  Installed 
In  Tibet  lor  five  years ;  one  of  the  priests  tiiera 
would  have  been  chosen,  but  the  late  Emperor 
Kia-King  required  three  candidates,  and  all  out 
of  the  province  of  SutchueA*— Does  not  perhaps 
the  Ciiinese  goTernment  dread  the  conquest  of 
Tibet  by  the  Exigli^;  should  these  conquerors 
of  Bengal  take  possession  of  a  country  so  hi^lj 
venerated  by  all  professors  of  Lamaism,  which 
would  not  be  so  difficult  £ar  them  at  present,  the 
Dalai  Lama  would  remain  in  their  power ;  Ids 
worshippers,  the  Mongols,  KalmodbLs,  and  other 
nations  might  become  true,  and  zealous  allies 
of  tbe  Kn^ftish,  and  facilitate  tiieir  farHier  con- 
quests In  Middle  Asia.  We  know  iiiat  tlie 
£ogljsh  missionaries  who  reside  at  Selenginsk 
In  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  diligently  study 
the  Mongol  language  whidi  is  spoken  by  many 
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of  the  Tibetan  Lamas.  Of  this  we  had  a  proof 
to-day :  a  Lama^  a  native  of  Lassa,  the  capital 
of  Great  Tibet,  who  had  lately  airived  at  Pdcitr, 
spoke  the  Mongol  quite  flnently  with  Mr.  Ras- 
gildjejew.  He  mentioned  that  persons  some- 
times came  from  Persia  to  Tibet  who  wore  cloth 
dresses  and  long  swords. 

Some  Tibetans,  who  reside  in  their  convent, 
came  to  tiieDa  Lama  to  see  the  Russians.  When 
they  saw  me  they  exclaimed :  this  gentleman 
greatly  resembles  in  the  face  the  Indshili  (Eng- 
lish) who  live  at  Lassa  and  other  Tibetan  towns ; 
the  same  complexion  and  hair;  the  same  dress 
and  sword.    This  statement  was  farther  con- 

■  

firmed  by  a  merchant  at  Pekin,  a  native  of  Tibet, 
who  is  prcitty  well  acquainted  with  Bengal  and 
Calcutta.  We  learnt  from  them  that  the  English 
now  carry  on  a  pretty  considerable  trade  with 
Tibet,  and  exchange  their  cloths,  knives,  swords, 
&c.  for  gold,  mtisk,  turquoises,  &c. 

We  likewise  met  there  with  a  Mongol  from 
Kukunor,  who  had  come  with  one  of  the  princes 
to  Pekin,  to  compliment  the  new  emperor  on 
his  accession.  Thtii  Mongol  called  himself  an 
Glut,  that  is  a  Kalmuck,  in  which  sense  the 
Mongols  themselves  adopt  this  name.  The  tribe  of 
Olut  (or  Elnths)  wander  along  the  Blue  Lake  to 
the  west  of  Pekin ;  the  tract  inhabited  by  them 
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abounds  in  wood  and  fine  cattle ;  they  cultivate 
chiefly  millet,  and  also  some  barley,  and  wheat 
He  told  me  that  their  ancestors,  about  fifty  years 
a^o,  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  their  princes 
descencjed  from  Ajuka  Khan,  had  emigrated  to 
Kukunor  from  the  banks  of  the  Irtush  which 
be  called  Erzi. 

On  our  return  from  Chuan-sa  we  visited,  in 
fiassing,  the  Anssiaii  burial  ground.  We  cannot 
bftt  regsetthat  under  ikfi  AYchimandriteSofaisob- 
iM^sski  (who  Mt  Pekin  in  I7d6,  and  died  on 
the-  way  to  JCalgen)  a  large  piece  of  land,  ibe* 
lo«gip]g  to  .the  burying  ground  was  ceded  l^  a 
m^nber  of  the  miision  io  a  Chinese,  by  wbioh 
iti9  ipueh  diminished.  The  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed^  and  the  want  of  a  plan  of  our  land, 
eonfinned  by  the  Chinese  government,  wpul4 
now  ma|{;e  it  very  diQcult  to  recover  it. 
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Colohel  DboiTvillb^  «  Frrneb  officer  in  tbe 
service  of  tbe  Enperor  of  Rnssiay  paUislied  at 
SI  Petersburg  in  1819,  an  aoconnt  of  Penan,  in 
wbich  eomsktrj  he  had  resided  three  years*  Onljr 
a  few  copies  having  been  printed,  and  the  priee 
lietng'exorlntant(90(lmbles),the  work  remained 
aearly  tmknown,  till  a  French  bocrfraeller  re- 
printed it  a  few  nontiis  agoy  in  twoToIs.  SrfK 
Colonel  DrooYiIIe  was  attached  to  the  penon 
of  Prince  Abbas  Mirza,  the  second  sod  of  the 
present  empercR'/  and  his  intended  saccessor. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  principal  share  id 
organiziog  a  eonsiderable'corps  of  troops  in  tiie 
European  manner,  and  gives  a  very  particn- 
iar  account  of  the  actual  formation  of  the  Per- 
sian army.  Though  his  book  bears  the  title  of 
Voyage  tn  Perse,  the  author  has  almost  en- 
tirely confined  himself  to  manners,  customs, 
coremonies.  Sec.,  for  which  he  gives  in  his  pre- 
^ace  the  following  reasons: — 
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f*  SoT^pral.  preoediag  tamveUero  have  published 
many  particulars  of  the  maimers  and  ceremo- 
uies  of  the  vPersiauBy  some  of  which  are  tolera<- 
h\s  JE^equrate.    But  most  of  them  are  foanded 
<^ily  OB  ooivjecti^es,  or  on  acooouts  destitute  of 
authenticity ;  for  instance,  those  which  relate 
to  the  women  of  the  higher  classes :  because  a 
£uropeaii>  whatpver  be  his  rank,  might  live  in 
Persia  fo^;  years  together,  without,  p^baps, 
b^ittg  able  to  see  the  face  of  a  single  woman. 
To  obtain  some  idea  of  the  fair  sex,  a  stranger 
must  find  means  to  be  introduced  into  a  harem, 
which  is  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and 
very  rarely*    As  for  the  ioformation  that  may 
be  obtained  in  conversation  on  this  sabject,  I 
may  affirm. that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it, 
i%  being  thought  highly  improper  in  Persia,  to 
apkeak  of  women  in  company.    Any  question 
asked  on  this  subject  is  not  only  unanswered, 
but  even  considered  as  an  affront.    A  residence 
of  three  years  in  Persia  would  not  have  fur- 
nished me  with  more  correct  information,  had 
not  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  several  per«- 
sons  of  distinction  procured  me  admission  into 
various  harems,  especially  those  of  the  family 
of  AskerKhan,  late  embassador  from  Persia  to 
France.    I  occupied  for  six  months  a  part  of 
the  house  of  that  respectable  old  man,  who 
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always  treated  me  apeordfng  to  oar  customs;, 
which  he  bad  adopted ;  and  it  was  not  often 
that  many  days  together  passed,  witiioiit  his 
taking  me  to  visit  the  ladies  of  his  family. 
This,  which  was  at  first  a  mere  politeness^  at 
length  became  a  habit,  so  that  in  a  short  time, 
I  was  as  free  to  visit  them  as  if  they  had  been 
European  ladies;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
well  merited  reputation  of  the  oriootals  for 
jealousy,  I  never  perceived  that  my  friends  took 
the  least  umbrage  at  my  assiduities.^ 

We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  those 
parts  of  Mr.  Drooville's  work,  whieh  we  judge 
the  most  likely  to  interest  our  readers. 


The  Persians  are  tall,  strong,  well«-roade,  and 
of  a  tawny  complexion.  Their  features  are 
regular,  and  tiieir  general  physiognomy  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  foreign  mixture,  not- 
withstanding the  great  number  of  Tartars  and 
Indians  who  have  repeopled  this  country,  at 
varioas  periods.  Their  costume  differs  from 
that  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  east.  In* 
stead  of  wearing  wide  and  convenient  dresses, 
like  the  other  Asiatic  nations,  the  Persians  are 
particui^ly  careful  that  their's  shall  distinetly^ 
shew  the  form  of  the  body  and  arms.  Their 
bead-dress  is  very  different  from  that  described 
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by  Chardin,  the  fashions  having  entirely 
changed  ance  the  visit  of  that  celebrated  tra< 
veller. 

The  men  are  generally  dressed  in  long  robes, 
fitting  close,  as  far  as  the  hips,  where  they 
grow  wider,  and  descend  to  the  he^s  in  the 
form  of  those  which  were  worn  by  our  ladies 
in  the  l^h  century.  Under  this  they  wear  a 
kind  of  waistcoat  made  of  quilted  calico,  and 
very  long,  which  leaves  tbe  breast  oncoveredy 
thoQgh  it  is  wholly  concealed  by  the  robe  when 
they  are  dressed.  Their  shirts  are  short,  made 
of  silk  of  different  oolours,  without  collars,  open 
on  the  right  side,  and  edged  witii  a*  little  silk 
lace  of  some  glaring  colour. 

They  wear  very  wide  pantaloons  of  pink  or 
crimson  taffety,  which  come  down  to  the  instep, 
where  they  are  wider  than  above  the  leg.  They 
have  no  stockings,  but  wear  socks,  woven  al- 
most like  their  carpets. 

They  walk  about  the  town  in  shagreen  slip- 
pers, such  as  the  French  ladies  wore  thirty  years 
ago.  The  poor  who  are  obliged  to  walk  a  great 
deal,  wear  a  kind  of  buskins,  (or  boots)  the 
feet  of  which  are  long  and  pointed  at  the  toes, 
like  Chinese  slippers.  When  they  ride  on 
horseback  they  wear  strong  boots  of  Bulgarian 
leather,  which  reach  above  tbe  knee,  where  they 
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terminate  in  a  point.  The  heels  are  still  bighes 
and  more  inconvenient  than  those  of  our  husssir 
boots ;  and  they  would  find  it  very  troublesome 
to  walk  ten  minutes  in  them. 

They  keep  till  a  certain  age  a  part  of  tbeif 
hair,  $bat  ,is  to  say,  they  shave  their  heads  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  forehead  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  no  that  the  two  temples  only  retain  the 
hair.  The  young  men  wear  two  large  curls  be- 
fore and  behind  the  ears,  which  fall  upon  their 
shoulders.  They  wear  them  till  45  or  50  years 
of  age,  when  they  make  the  beard  the  chief  or- 
nament of  their  countenance,  taking  great  pains 
to  dress  and  dye  it  black  once  a  week ;  for  there  is 
such  a  rage  in  Persia  for  black  hair  and  beards^ 
that  we  never  see  any  grey,  and  still  less  white, 
unless  it  be  in  some  priests,  who  leave  it  so  to 
have  a  more  venerable  appearance. 

The  Persians  wear  shawls  round  the  waist  as 
a  girdle,  and  it  is  often  by  this  ornament  and 
by  the  knife  which  is  attached  to  it,  that  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the 
wearer.  The  ordinary  class  have  it  of  common 
woollen  or  calico^  whereas  the  nobler  and  the 
rich  always  have  them  of  cachemire,  and  attach 
to  them  straight  knives,  enriched  with  carvfd 
work  or  precious  slopes,  the  sheaths  of  which, 
made  of  light  and  fragrant  wood,  are  covered 
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With  black  ahagreen.  The  erocdced  Kangiars 
ate  worn  by  people  of  tbe  mlddiiDg  dasrs,  and 
those  called  Georgian  by  the  common  people 
and  soldiers*  Daring  winter  the  Petsians  wear 
lon^  ^eat  Goat»  made  of  slips  of  sheep-skilly 
tbe  wool  of  which  is  six  inches  long^.  These 
great  eoats,  which  they  call  Kurtkf^  are  exces- 
sirely  warm.  They  also  make  use  of  another 
sort  of  great  coat,  made  nearly  like  what  the 
French  call  a  Chenille,  This  is  also  a  dress  of 
ceremony  and  etiqnette  for  all  seasoiKfy  (or  yoa 
cannot  appear  at  ooort,  or  in  the  houses  of  the 
great^  without  it.  The  most  distingoished  are 
made  of  scarlet  doth,  but  it  is  not  every  body 
that  is  entitled  to  wear  that  colour^  wliich  is 
confined  to  the  princes,  nobles^  and  ofScers  of 
high  rank :  the  other  classes  wear  them  of  blue, 
green,  or  brown.  Rich  people,  as  well  as  thdr 
wives,  wear  in  the  very  cold  weather,  beantiful 
fnrs,  wbi(^  they  procnre  at  a  gr^t  expense  from 
Astradian.  The  men  of  the  lower  plass  have 
in  winter  only  a  short  waistcoat,  lined  with 
sheep-skin,  which  they  leave  open  before,  and  the 
sleeves  of  which  reach  only  half  way  down 
the  arms. 

The  Persian  women    are    indisputably  the 
most  beautifal  in  the  world^  and  notwithstand* 
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naidiy  to  »Bg  and  to  pUy.  Tlie  orebestra  was 
placed  apart;  they  played  on  wind-lnaCramentSy 
copper  cymbals  of  various  sizes,  and  dilims; 
tbis  kind  of  musie  is  more  calculated  to  inspire 
terror  tkan  feeling  and  emotion.  The  yelltfv 
dress  of  tbe  Lamas,  and  their  shorn  lieadSy  gave' 
them  in  oar  eyes  a  singniar  appearance.  There 
were  no  worshippers  of  Fo  preaenty  except 
priests.  The  Kntttditay  wiio  was  about  thirty- 
five  yean  old,  several  times  turned  his  eyes  upon 
us,  wJiich  example  was  followed  by  the  rest 

From  the  temple  we  xetomed  to  the  lz«aaa- 
rer's,  where  a  numb^  of  Lamas  assembled  after 
the  sacrifice  was  ended.  *  We  conversed '  chiefly 
witb  a  Lama  of  the  nameof  Tschen,  who  is  in  the 
personal  service  of  the  Kutuchta,  whom  we  bad 
seen  to-day.  Tschen  Lama  is  about  fbrfy-two 
years  old,  descended  from  a  distinguished  fiunily 
among  the  Eastern  Mozignls,  and  was  educated 
at  Pekin ;  he  bad  travelled  through  Hie  whole  of 
Ti1>et  and  Mongolia,  and  the  northern  proTinoes 
of  India  borderiag  on  'ribet,  and  converses 
fluently  in  the  Chinese,  Mongol,  Tibetan,  and 
has  some  knowledge  of  the  Mantcboo  language. 
He  enquired  about  our  journey,  Russia  and  its 
capital,  our  birth  places,, &c.  On  his  part  he 
told  us  very  <»ndidly  that  the  emperor  had  the 
"•me  influence  over  the  temporal  and  over  the 
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splritaal  affairs  oShia  esLteuMiv^  dominioiis ;  tiie 
Cbubilgans  and  KatucbUs  are  chosien  by  lui 
command,  and  even  tke  appointment  of  Hie 
Dalai  Lama  depend*  entirely  on  his  power. 
OnJj  tlie  common  people,  especially  iho  Til>e- 
tans  and  Mongols  worship  their  high  priests 
under  the  name  of  Kutnchta  or  ijiuga.  The 
Chinese  particularlj  Talue  the  moral  precepts  of 
Confocius  and  even  those  of  Lo-udsa. 

Tschen  Lama  told  as  that  the  Dalai  Lama 
had  not  appeared^  that  is  had  not  been  Installed 
In  Tibet  lor  five  yeais ;  one  of  the  priests  ibera 
would  have  been  chosen,  but  the  late  Emperor 
Kia-King  required  three  candidates,  and  all  out 
of  the  province  of  ^tchoeA.— Does  not  perhaps 
the  Chinese  goTemment  dread  the  conquest  of 
Tibet  by  the  Eu^glish;  should  these  conquerors 
of  Bengal  take  possession  of  a  country  so  highlj 
venerated  by  all  professors  of  Lamaism,  which 
would  not  be  so  difficult  £ar  them  at  present,  the 
Dalai  Lama  would  remain  in  tbehr  power;  his 
worshippers,  the  AlongolSy  Kalmoi^Ui,  and  other 
nations  might  become  true,  and  zealous  allies 
of  the  Eo^&ahf  and  facilitate  their  farther  con- 
quests in  Middle  Asia.  We  know  ihat  the 
JSnglish  missionaries  who  reside  at  Selenginsk 
la  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  diiigcBtly  study 
the  Mongol  language  which  is  spoken  by  many 
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ittm  yelloWy  eren  at  an  advaneed  ag^e ;  thdr 
chin  is  smalls  wtUi  a  little  dimple,  whieh  is  very 
isaitable  to  the  turn  of  tbeir  countenance,  and 
ICivcK  it  an  additional  cliaim.  If  I  ware  inclined, 
however^  to  find  any  fault  vith  them,  it  would 
be  that  their  &ces  are  too  round,  whick  is  con- 
nidf  red  as  the  highest  degree  of  2>eautj  in  this 
country:  the  Persian  poets,  speaking  of  hand- 
some iaces,  always  compare  them  to  the  Aill 
moon.  They  have  almost  all  of  them  another 
de&ct,  which  I  ascribe  to  their  confined  life ; 
tiliis  is  an  habitual  paleness ;  but  they  give  them- 
selves a  colour  in  such  a  simple  manner,  that  it 
is  difficult  fox  the  most  skiltiii  eye  to  discover 
whether  they  are  indebted  for  it,  to  nataie  oi 
zrt  Those  vromcn  vho  are  obliged  to  have  le* 
coarse  to  }t,  employ  soap  of  a  peculiar  composi- 
tioo,  iuDowa  only  in  this  country,  which  they 
use  in  the  tbllowing  manner^ 

Afier  haying  well  waslied  the  £aee,  and  wiped 
it  with  ¥eiy  fine  linen,  l^y  xnb  gently  with  a 
piece  of  cacb^nire,  to  Mimnlate  the  skin,  and 
render  it  snsccf^le  of  absorption;  they  then 
pass  oiet  it  two  orthiee  times,  this  soap,  4|uile 
dry,  and  after^vards  rub  it  lightly  wijth  the  same 
eachemlre ;  which  is  sufSeient  to  pioduoe  such  a 
brUIiaat  and  transparent  colour,  that  it  is  easy 
io  be  deceived  by  %  and  to  belieTC  it  natural. 
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This  soap,  whatever  uab  is  made  of  it,  never 
injures  the  skin,  and  always  produces  the  same 
effect. 

The  Persian  women  appear  to  pay  little  re- 
gard to  their  breasts,  Ihongh  very  handsome,* 
but  they  take  great  care  of  their  arms,  and  par*- 
ticnlarly  of  their  hands.  They  tinge  them  from 
lime  to  time  with  the  drug  called  Henne,  and 
thus  render  them  soft,  smooth,  plump,  and  white 
a»  ivory. 

The  Georgian  women  are  undoubtedly  very 
beautiful,  and  taller  than  the  Persians ;  but  are 
far  fr6m  approaching  their  grace  and  elegance : 
their  faces  are  rather  long,  or  even  thin ;  they  are 
not  so  slender  as  the  Persians,  which  I  attri- 
bute to  their  great  non-chalance,  and  to  certain 
ideas  of  decorum,  which  hinder  them,  whatever 
may  happen,  from  making  one  «tep  longer  or 
quicker  than  another. 

Their  great  reputation  for  beauty,  is  partly 
founded  .on  their  complexion,  which,  is,  in 
fact,  fine,  but  is  seldom  entirely  their  own.  I 
would  venture  to  affirm,  that  of  a  hundred 
Georgian  women,  who  are  reputed  beautiful, 
there  are  eighty  covered  with  red  and  white ; 


•  ITiey  do  not  know  the  use  of  stays ;  yet  they  re- 
main very  graceful  till  past  the  age  of  thirty. 
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a  species  of  coquetry,  which  extends  even  to- 
women  of  the  lowest  class,  who  would  not  go- 
out  of  the  house,  without  being  plastered  in 
this  manner.  At  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
steps,  or  by  candle-light,  they  appear,  perhaps, 
more  brilliant  than  the  Persian  ladies ;  but  ap- 
proaching them  destroys  the  illusion ;  which  is 
sometimes  so  palpable,  Ihat  I  cannot  conceive 
why  these  ladies  do  not  lay  on  in  a  better  man- 
ner,the  colours  with  which  they  load  their  facev; 
and  which  are  sometimes  so  thick,  that  they 
fall  off  in  scales,  like  stucco  from  a  wall.  One 
would  be  tempted  to  belieye  that  they  take  as 
much  pains  to  shew  their  borrowed  colours,  as 
our  ladies  do  to  conceal  them.  Add  to  this,  that 
red  hair  and  eye-brows  being  most  esteemed 
in  Georgia,  they  giye  them  that  colour,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  very  disagreeable. 

If  their  eyes  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the 
Persian  ladies,  they  are,  nevertheless,  well  pro- 
portioned, of  a  beautiful  black,  and  having  a 
pleasing  languor  in  them.  The  nose  is  well 
formed,  but  rather  long,  which  is  tiie  case  with 
the  men  also  in  Georgia.  Their  mouth  is  Tcry 
beautiful,  and  ornamented  with  the  finest  teeth. 
As  for  their  hair,  as  they  shew  only  two  locks, 
I  shall  not  speak  oi  it,  nor  of  their  forehead, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  concealed  by  a  large 
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Imndeau.  These  women  are  veiy  mild,  and 
very  affectionate,  capable  of  durable  attack- 
ment,  endowed  with  rare  patience,  and  very 
precocious,  being  often  married  at  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  mothers  at  twelve. 

The  beauty  of  the  Circassians  chiefly  consists 
in  the  symmetry  of  their  form,  and  the  elegance 
of  their  shape :  the  features  of  their  face,  are, 
however,  superb.  They  nearly  resemble  those 
of  the  Georgians,  only  being  extremely  fair, 
they  have  no  need  to  load  themselves  with 
paint.  Their  eyes  are  black,  and  extremely 
lively:  they  are  tall,  well  made,  but  rather 
robust,  and  are,  above  all,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  breast,  which  their  magnificent 
costume  shews  to  great  advantage. 

The  Persian  women  are  distinguished  by  an 
angelic  sweetness  of  temper,  and  a  rare  equa- 
nimity, virtues  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  consequence  of  their  education,  which  con- 
demns them  not  only  to  perpetual  confinement, 
and  to  be  almost  strangers  to  maternal  affec- 
tion, but  also  to  be  sacrificed,  when  they  are 
hardly  marriageable,  to  the  interest,  or  caprice, 
of  their  parents,  who,  even  in  the  higher  classes, 
consider  their  daughters  as  objects  of  specnla- 
tion,   selling  or  marrying,  or  giving  them  to 
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some  great  person,  or  to  the  soYereign,  to  obtain 
their  favour. 

The  dress  of  the  Persian  women  is  very  un- 
becoming, and,  except  their  head-dress,  which 
is  handsome,  I  know  nothing  more  ridiculous 
than  their  costume.  The  head-dress  consists  of 
a  turban  made  of  a  cachemere  shawl,  which 
they  make  up  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  and 
adorn  with  pearls,  and  all  kinds  of  jewels.  They 
form  their  hair  into  thirty  or  forty  little  tresses, 
half  of  which  they  tie  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  round  the  turban,  letting  the  remainder 
hang  down  behind  with  the  ends  of  the  shawl, 
which  also  fall  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  Two 
very  long  curls  fall  on  each  side,  down  to  the 
bosom,  which  admirably  suits  the  head-dress, 
and  adds  to  its  gracefulness. 

The  rage  for  jewels  is  such  among  the  Per- 
sian women,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one 
who  does  not  possess  some;  the  poorest  arti- 
zan  is  often  obliged  to  deny  himself  necessaries, 
to  give  some  to  his  vdfc,  if  he  wishes  to  have 
peace  in  his  house.  The  ladies  of  quality  have 
jewels  to  an  excessive  value ;  there  is  certainly 
not  one,  who,  besides  five  or  six  complete  sets, 
of  very  great  value,  has  not  a  dozen  pair  of  brace- 
lets, rings  for  every  finger,  pearls  of  all  sizes  to 
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lulom  her  turbans,  besides  a  qoantitj  of  bat- 
tons,  clasps,  &e.  &c.  all  extremely  rich.  Their 
-chemises  are  very  short,  without  collars,  but 
open  at  the  middle  of  tbe  breast,  and  fastened 
at  the  neck  with  a  gold  button,  set  with  pearls, 
or  precious  stones  ;  they  are  generally  made  of 
very  fine  embroidered  muslin,  with  two  or  three 
rows  of  small  pearls  round  ^e  neck.  They 
wear  over  them  large  waistcoats,  called  Arkala, 
generally  made  of  quilted  satin,  which  conceal 
their  habits.  Those  called  Cfaapkins,  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  indecorous  and  most  ridiculous 
tilings  ever  invented  for  the  dress  of  women; 
these  are  a  kind  of  tonics,  without  collars, 
open  before,  so  as  to  shew  the  whole  breast; 
they  are  fastened  with  three  buttons,  half  an 
inch  from  each  other,  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
hips.  These  are  marked  by  enormous  gussets, 
which  contribute  to  make  them  appear  much 
broader  than  they  really  are.  Below  these  but- 
tons the  Chapkin  crosses  from  left  to  right,  by 
long  lappets,  which  are  a  prolongation  of  the 
left  flaps,  and  are  fastened  to  buttons,  placed 
at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  right  hip. 

The  length  of  these  garments  has  greatly 
changed  {  if  we  judge  by  pictures  representing 
the  antient  costumes  of  the  ladies  of  Persia,  they 
must  have  come  down  to  the  heels ;  but  fashion 
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^adaaily  shortening^  th^m,  has  at  length  re^ 
dacedthem  to  a  kind  of  waistcoat,  which  does  not 
cover  the  knees.  They  are  very  rich,  made  of 
the  very  finest  gold  brocade.  Sometimes  they 
are  adorned  with  elegant  embroidery,  and  fre- 
quently covered  with  pearls  and  diamonds. 

The  women's  pantaloons  are  made  the  same  as 
those  of  men,  and  differ  only  in  the  materials: 
they  are  of  brocade,  or  of  silk  embroidered  with 
gold  or  silver,  and  often  with  pearls.  They  have 
also  tlie  pecnliarity  of  being  wadded  in  so  ridi- 
culous a  manner,  as  to  give  the  legs  the  appear- 
ance of  two  shapeless  columns;  but  fashion  and 
custom  justify  every  thing,  and  the  more  swelled 
they  are,  the  more  decent  they  are  accounted. 

The  Persian  ladies  wear  velvet  slippers,  em- 
broidered with  gold  or  silk.  When  they  go 
out,  they  wrap  themselves  np  in  an  enormous 
piece  of  cloth,  which  hangs  down  to  the  ground, 
and  is  called  Ckadera  (which  signifies  tent) ;  and 
this  kind  of  cloak  is  of  white  calico,  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-circle.  They  fasten  it  to  the 
head  and  neck  by  means  of  strings  sewed  in 
the  inside.  Besides  this,  they  cover  the  face 
with  a  veil,  called  Roubend.  This  is  a  piece 
of  calico,  of  an  oblong  form,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  head  by  two  gold  clasps,  fixed  at  the  two 
upper  comers,   and  which  they  place  on  the 
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sides  of  the  turban,  at  the  height  of  the  temples. 
Before  the  eyes  there  is  a  transverse  opening, 
two  inches  in  length,  which  is  closed  by  a  tissue 
like  net  or  lace,  and  through  which  they  see. 
They  must  never  lift  this  veil,  out  of  the  house, 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  audit  is  very  rarely 
that  they  bceak  through  this  tyrannical  custom. 
They  never  go  out  without  putting  on  large 
buskins,  which  cover  the  pantaloons  below 
the  knee,  so  that  of  all  their  brilliant  costume, 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  slippers :  it  is, 
therefore,  only  from  their  greater  or  less  degree 
of  splendour,  and  the  fineness  of  the  Chadera, 
and  Roubend,  that  you  can  guess  the  rank  of 
the  women  yon  meet. 

The  women  of  the  lower  class,  who  are  a  little 
less  scrupulous,  do  not  make  much  use  of  veils 
of  this  description :  they  have  narrow  chaderas 
of  calico,  striped  blue  and  white,  which  they, 
turn  up  in  a  peculiar  manner  above  the  hips ; 
then,  with  the  right  hand,  they  bring  a  part  of 
it  before  the  face,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  line 
across  the  eyes  uncovered.  But  when  they  per- 
ceive a  stranger,  they  cover  themselves  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the 
colour  or  the  size  of  their  eyes. 

The  public  baths  are  the  grand  rendezvous  of 
the  women,  where  they  visit  each  other;  each 
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niche  has  its  society,  and  it  is  always  fall.  It  is 
there  that  they  discuss  all  their  family  affairs, 
and  as  there  are  few  of  them  who  have  not  some 
grounds  for  jealousy,  and  Qonsequently  reasons 
for  complaint,  it  maybe  said  that  this  is  a  female 
tribunal,  at  which  the  aged  preside,  who  decide, 
in  the  last  instance,  on  the  transgressions  to 
which  their  jurisdiction  extends.  First  of  all 
they  confide  to  each  other  every  thing  that  has 
happened  to  them  since  their  last  interview,  re- 
late whether  their  Jfiusbands  have  been  more  or 
less  tender,  or  if  they  have  shewn  any  inclina- 
tion to  some  other  of  their  wives,  or  slaves.  The 
neglected  fair  ones  revenge  themselves  on  theiir 
fortunate  rivals,  by  portraits  which  vexation  has 
dictated,  and  in  which  the  resemblance  is  often 
not  very  scrupulously  observed. 

After  having  exhausted  this  subject,  andmutu- 
ally  consoled  each  other  for  their  misfortunes, 
they  inquire  into  the  marriages  that  are  in  con- 
templation, which  gives  an  opportunity  to  in- 
stitute a  rigorous  scrutiny  into  the  characters 
of  the  intended  brides.  If  I  m^iy  judge  by  ac- 
counts, which  appeared  to  me  sincere,  they 
touch  lightly  on  the  good  qualities,  and  dwell 
with  complaisance  on  the  defects.  In  the  art 
of  slander  and  ^  calumny,  the  Persian  ladies 
would  have  nothing  to  learn  among  us,  and 
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Mussulman  charity,  is,  in  this  respect,  on  ^ 
level  with  the  Christian  charity  of  our  most 
determined  gossips. 

The  harems  are  detached  edifices,  surrounded 
by  very  high  walls,  in  which  the  women  and 
children  reside :  but  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  infer,  as  some  persons  imagine,  that 
they  resemble  prisons. 

The  harems  of  the  rich  may  be  compared  to 
a  real  terrestrial  paradise ;  for,  besides  that  they 
possess  in  them  a  great  number  of  handsome 
women,  who  all  emulate  each  other  to  please 
them,  they  unite  in  them  every  thing  useful 
and  agreeable,  that  the  most  refined  luxury 
can  procure.  The  harems  are  separated  from 
the  buildings  inhabited  by  the  men,  by  long 
courtr^ards,  and  they  are  generally  adorned 
in  the  interior  with  fine  gardens,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  beds  of  flowers,  in  which  roses 
aud  tolips  predominate,  the  latter  of  which  are 
particularly  esteemed  in  Persia.  These  gardens 
are  shaded  by  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  trees, 
which  are  very  thick,  and  produce  excellent 
fruit.  The  harems  are  very  extensive,  and 
well  arranged.  Each  woman  has  her  own  se- 
parate chamber ;  then  come  the  apartments  of 
the  children,  who  are  generally  very  numerous ; 
those  of  the  slaves,  the  kitchens,  the  bake-house. 
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the  larder,  store-rooms,  baths  and  bed-rooms  of 
the  masters. 

It  is  in  the  harems,  and  really  there  only,  that 
Ihe  Persians  may  be  said  to  be  at  home,  and 
free.  It  is  there,  that,  iu  the  boso^n  of  their 
family,  they  lay  aside  that  gravity,  which  rarely 
forsakes  them  in  the  divan,  where  they  are  al- 
ways armed  with  the  most  rigorous  etiquette 
towards  their  inferiors,  and  a  cold  reserve  to- 
wards their  equals ;  which  is  )the  result  of  their 
mutual  distrust  of  each  other. 

When  the  Persians  have  no  guests  of  distinc- 
tion in  their  houses,  they  take  their  meals  in  the 
harems  with  their  wives  and  children,  but  still, 
however,  apart,  and  if  they  do  admit  any  body 
to.  partake  of  their  repast,  this  honour  is  re- 
served only  to  the  first  of  their  wives.   Like  the 
other  Orientals,  they  have  as  many  wives  as  they 
ean  maintain  (though  (he  Koran  allows  them 
only  four),  besides  young  female  slaves,  whom 
they  purchase,  and  who  quit  the  apparent  state 
of  slavery  from  the  moment  they  have  shared 
the  bed  of  their  master ;  they  are  even  admitted 
.to  the  rank  of  subaltern  wives,  if  they  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  bear  them  children. 

AH  the  legitimate  wives  have  a  certain  rank 
among  themselves ;  and  beginning  with  the  first, 
all  shew  t^ach  other  a  certain  respect :  they 
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«veii  obliged  to  pertbrm  some  slight  services  to 
those  who  are  above  them,  which  the  latter  never 
fail  to  exact  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  in 
order  to  let  thein  know  the  superiority  they 
enjoy.  The  female  slaves  are  all  charged  witb 
some  particular  duties  in  the  service  of  the 
harera,  besides  their  obligations  towards  each 
of  the  mistresses  to  whom  they  are  attached, 
and  whom  they  serve  as  femmes  de  chambre, 
bathers,  singers,  and  dancers.  Those  Who  have 
particular  talents  in  the  two  last,  are  some- 
times chosen  to  amuse  the  master.  On  these 
occasions,  they  never  fail  to  display  all  their 
graces,  and  to  practice  such  attitudes  as  are  tlie 
most  likely  to  attract  his  attention,  in  order  to 
make  a  conquest  of  him.  They  pretty  often 
succeed,  to  the  great  despair  of  their  mistresses, 
who  are  for  the  most  pari  forsaken  for  them. 

The  Persian  ladies  are  very  ignorant;  the 
custom  is  to  teach  them  nothing,  not  even  to 
read,  and  still  less  to  sew :  the  exceptions  to  this 
rale  are  very  rare.  I  should  find  it  very  difficult 
to  speak  of  their  occupations ;  and  till  the  time 
when  they  become  mothers,  I  know  of  none 
they  have,  except  their  toilet,  which,  though 
not  so  complex  as  that  of  our  ladies,  takes 
them  however  a  g^at  deal  of  time.  They  ge- 
nerally pass  the  remainder  of  the  day  seated  on 
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very  fine  carpets  at  the  windows,  before  which 
there  are  pieces  of  water.     They  smoke  the 
callian,  drink  coffee,  and  pay  or  receive  visits, 
till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  of  which  they  take 
advantage  to  go  and  walk  in  the  gardens  out  of 
the  city,  where  they  often  remain  till  night-fall. 
Very  erroneous  notions  are  entertained  in  Eu-^ 
rope  respecting  the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed 
by  the  Persian  ladies ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  othe/  country  in  which  they  are  more  mis- 
tresses of  their  actions.     When  they  become 
mothers,  there  are  few  who  fulfil  their  duties 
with   more  strictness;    they    never    leave    to 
strangers  the  care  of  suckling,  attending,  and 
bringing  ap  their  children,  who  rem^n  in  their 
hands,  and  under  their  particular  care,  till  the 
age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  at  which  time 
the  boys  leave  the  harem  to  be  circumcised,  and 
the  girls  to  be  married,  given  away,  or  sold. 
The  ladies  sometimes  go  to  the  bazaars,  either 
to  make  purchases  or  to  meet   their  female 
friends ;  but  the  women  of  the  lower  classes 
swarm  in  them,  and  often  remain  there  from 
morning  till  evening :  they  visit  all  the  shops  to 
pick  up  news,  by  relating  which,  they  make 
themselves  of  importance  to  the  ladies  of  rank, 
whose  emissaries  they  frequently  are. 
The  Persian  women  have  a  peculiar  talent  in 
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recognizing  each  other  at  a  great  flistancc^ 
though  they  are  veiled  from  head  to  foot ;  it  is 
astonishing  thai,  in  addressing  each  other, 
they  are  sure  never  to  be  mistaken,  while  the 
men  often  pass  close  to  their  own  wives  with- 
out knowing  them. 

Of  Betrothing  and  Marriages. — ^The  mar- 
riages in  Persia  are  not  the  least  curious  and  ex- 
traordinary ceremonies  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans. 
For  it  is  very  rare  for  the  parties  interested  to 
arrange  the  marriage  themselves:  these  affairs 
are  always  negotiated  by  old  women,  who  have 
hardly  any  other  employment  in  Persia.  When 
a  family  think  of  marrying  a  young  man,  his 
mother,  aant,  or  some  other  woman,  visits  all 
the  harems  till  she  has  found  the  person  whom 
she  supposes  will  please  him  the  most ;  and  as 
Ihe  future  bridegroom  can  never  see  her,  they 
give  him  a  description  of  her,  which  is  never 
exaggerated  either  in  favour  or  otherwise,  for 
fear  of  reproaches  in  the  sequel.  If  the  mar- 
riage should  be  broken  off  on  this  account,  the 
anger  of  both  families  would  fall  on  those  female 
negotiators,  which  renders  them  very  eircum- 
spect.  If  the  description  of  the  person  pleases 
the  young  man,  and  he  decides  in  her  favour, 
the  parents  meet  and  regulate  the  interests  of  the 
young  couple.    The  intended  husband  gives  a 
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certain  sum,  which  becomes  at  all  eyents  the 
portion  of  the  woman.  As  for  all  articles  oon<^ 
nected  with  the  toilet  and  the  nuptial  bed^  thej 
are  provided  by  the  mother  of  the  bride.  The 
time  for  the  betrothing  is  then  fixed,  and  all  the 
acquaintances  are  invited  to  oome  on  a  certain 
day  and  hour,  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony, 
which  consists  in  presenting  the  young  man  to 
all  the  company,  and  announcing  that  he  has 
that  day  given  his  word  to  such  a  young  woman, 
and  the  day  for  the  marriage  is  fixed.  After  a 
collation  of  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  sherbet, 
musicians,  singers,  and  dancers  are  introduced, 
and  this  little  fHe  generally  lasts  till  night. 

The  mother  of  the  young  lady  gives  a  similar 
ffete  to  the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  in  her 
harem,  where  she  also  has  public  female  singers 
and  dancers,  who  never  perform  except  in 
these  places,  and  only  before  women ;  at  least, 
this  is  the  case  at  present,  for  it  seems  that  in 
the  times  of  Chardin,  they  led  a  very  dissipated 
life,  which,  like  many  other  things,  has  much 
changed  since. 

After  this  kind  of  ceremony,  some  months, 
and  often  even  years,  pass ;  for  in  great  families^ 
children  are  betrothed  when  they  are  foar  or 
^^e  years  of  age.  When  the  time  is  come,  and 
"le  day  for  the  wedding  fixed,  the  bride  pro* 
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poses  her  final  conditions  to  her  intended  be- 
fore giving  her  consent :  they  generally  consist 
in  demands  of  dresses,  shawls,  jewels,  slaves, 
and  often  even  money  and  lands.  Whether  the 
basband  grants,  modifies,  or  refuses,  it  is  almost 
always  certain,  that  this  will  not  break  off  his 
marriage,  the  woman  having  no  will  whatever 
in  this  case,  and  making  demands  of  this  kind 
only  in  compliance  with  antient  customs,  which 
every  day  lose  much  of  their  influence;  it  is 
dven  rarely  that  any  attention  is  paid  to  the  un- 
gallant  messages,  in  which  the  brides  ask  much 
to  obtain  a  little;  and  they  sometimes  esteem 
themselves  very  happy  at  not  being  totally  r&- 
fused.  If  they  will  not  desist,  the  men  give  what 
is  demanded  of  them,  but  make  the  woman  re- 
turn it  when  she  enters  the  harem.  She  would 
not  venture  to  refuse,  for  fear  of  being  sent  back 
to  her  family. 

When  the  wedding-day  is  come,  the  young 
man,  accompanied  by  his  relations  and  aMollah, 
repairs  to  the  court-yard  of  the  harem  of  his 
bride,  who,  behind  the  blinds  of  her  window, 
and  without  being  seen,  is  asked  by  the  priest 
if  she  accepts  for  her  husband  the  man  whom 
she  seea  before  her;  on  her  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  the  same  question  is  put  to  the 
young  man,  who  accepts,  without  having  seen. 
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her  who  has  consented  to  give  him  her  hand. 
Then  the  priest  pronounces  the  sacramental 
words  of  union,  which  completes  the  ceremony, 
and  the  husband  is  at  liberty  to  fix  the  day 
when  he  will  come  and  fetch  his  wife,  which 
howeyer  he  never  does  in  less  than  a  month. 
On  the  day  appointed,  be  assembles  all  his 
friends,  who,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  mount  their  horses,  armed 
cap-a-pee  ;  several  women  also  mount  on  horse- 
back, and  lead  a  horse  richly  caparisoned  for|the 
bride ;  two  hours  before  sun-set  all  this  caval- 
cade, preceded  by  musicians,  singers,  and  dan- 
cers, repairs  to  the  abode  of  the  bride,  making, 
as  they  go  along,  frequent  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry. The  husband,  as  sooft  as  he  arrives, 
looks  everywhere  for  his  wife,  who  must  be 
well  concealed:  at  length  he  finds  her,  but 
veiled ;  then  a  kind  of  struggle  begins,  he  at- 
tempts to  carry  her  away,  to  persuade  her ;  she 
refuses ;  the  more  he  urges,  the  more  she  re- 
sists ;  it  would  be  thought  highly  improper  if 
she  easily  quitted  her  father's  house :  accord- 
ingly she  cries  out  as  if  she  were  being  mur- 
dered. The  husband,  finding  all  his  entreaties 
of  no  avail,  carries  her  off,  in  spite  of  the  cries 
which  custom  prescribes,  and  places  her  on  the 
horse  preoared  for  her.   .The  women  sarroand 
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hety  and  all  together  follow  the  procession, 
whieby  always  preceded  by  music  and  dancers^ 
never  repairs  to  the  bouse  of  the  hukhand  till 
it  has  gone  through  the  town.  The  bride- 
groom witti  his  company  enters  the  diyan,  while 
the  bride  is  led  to  the  harem.  The  dirersions 
continue  till  the  Evening ;  then  supper  is  served 
up,  which  often  lasts  till  midnight  The  guests 
4hen  accompany  the  bridegroom  to  the  door  of 
his  harem^  wishing  him  all  kinds  of  prosperity, 
and  especially  that  the  sight  of  his  bride  may 
not  disgust  him  with  her.  The  musicians, 
4iingers,  and  dancers,  who  have  led  the  wedding 
procession,  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  outer 
«ourt-yards  of  the  house,  where  they  perform 
4ay  and  night,  often  for  a  week  together^  As 
long  as  this  nmsy  melody  continues,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  f§te  is  not  finished,  and  the 
tables  remain  covered  in  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom till  the  performers  are  discharged. 

When  the  women  are  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  the  bridegroom^  they  again  cover  the  face  of 
the  bride^  custom  requiring  that  he  shall  re- 
move her  veil,  and  this  is  the  first  thing  he  does 
4>n  entering  the  room ;  and  as  it  is  the  first  time 
he  sees  her,  it  is  also  the  most  critical  moment 
t)r  her.  If  she  has  not  the  good  fortune  to 
Iflease  him,  he  immediately  goes  out,  without 
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saying  a  word ;  and  it  is  but  too  well  known 
what  this  means :  nothing  is  heard  but  lamen- 
tations, sobs,  and  cries,  and  she  is  immediately 
taken  back  to  her  parents.  Her  husband  is  ob^ 
liged,  in  this  case,  to  leave  her  the  portion,  the 
jewels,  and  the  effects  which  he  has  given  her. 
These  events  are  now  rare;  for  there  are  few 
young  men  who  have  not  by  some  means  or 
other*got  a  sight  of  their  intended  bride,  either 
by  stratagem,  or  that  the  latter,  sure  of  their 
charms,  unveil  themselves,  as  by  accident,  in 
some  solitary  place,  where  their  suitors  are  con- 
cealed by  the  contrivance  of  the  old  women. 

If  the  bride  pleases  the  bridegroom,  he  sits 
down  by  her,  assures  her  that  she  will  be  always 
dear  to  him,  and  thanks  the  ladies  who  have 
accompanied  her.  The  latter,  seeing  that  the 
young  couple  are  on  good  terms,  soon  leave 
them  alone;  the  female  slaves  make  the  bed, 
and  all  retire  except  the  oldest,  who  assists  the 
husband  to  induce  the  bride  to  go  to  bed,  which 
she  never  consents  to,  till  she  has  been  intreated 
for  several  hours ;  and  as  it  would  be  a  kind  of 
libertinage  to  shew  a  readiness  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  her  husband,  there  are  young  wivet 
who  refuse  for  months  together. 


ESSAY 

ON  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  EFFECTING 

A  NAVIGABLE  COMMUNICATION 

BETWEEN 

The  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
By  Baron  von  Humboldt. 


The  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  the  most  north- 
erly point  of  Spanish  America,  extends  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude. 
The  length  of  this  vast  region  from  soa1h>sonth- 
east  to  north-north-west  is  about  270  myria- 
meters  (610  common  leagues);  its  greatest 
breadth  is  in  the  latitude  of  30^  From  the  Red 
river  in  the  province  of  Texas  (Rio  Colorado)  to 
the  island  of  Tibnron,  on  the  coast  of  the  pro^ 
vince  of  La  Sonora,  is  364  leagues. 

That  part  of  Mexico  in  which  the  two 
oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  are 
nearest  to  each  other,  is  unfortunately  not 
that  in  whicU  the  two  ports  of  Acapulco  and 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  capital  of  Mexico,  are 
situatM.    According  to  my  astronomical  obser- 
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vations,  there  is  from  Acapulco  to  Mexico  an 
oblique  distance  of  2°  4(/  19^'  of  a  great  circle 
(or  155,885  toises) ;  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cms 
2*  57'  9"  (or  158,572  toises) ;  and  from  the  port 
of  Acapulco  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  a  direct 
line,  4°  1(K  7".  It  is  in  these  distances  that  the 
old  maps  are  the  most  faulty.  According  to  the 
observations  published  by  Mr.  Cassinl,  in  the 
Journal  of  Chappe's  Voyage,  the  distance  from 
Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  is  stated  to  be  5°  11'  of 
longitude,  instead  of  QP  57',  which  it  has  been 
found  to  be  by  more  accurate  observation. 
Assuming  for  Vera  Cruz  the  longitude  given  by 
Chappe,  and  for  Acapulco  that  of  the  map  of 
the  French  Dep6t  of  the  Marine,  compiled  in 
1784,  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  of  Mexico, 
between  the  two  ports,  would  be  175  leagues, 
which  is  71  leagues  too  much. 

The  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  is  the  part  where 
the  continent '  of  New  Spain  is  the  narrowest ; 
the  distance  being  45  leagues  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  proximity  of  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Huascualco  and  Chima- 
lapa  seems  to  favor  the  project  of  a  canal  for 
internal  navigation,  which  was  long  meditated 
by  Count  Revillagigedo,  one  of  the  most  Intel* 

■ent  and  active  of  the  viceroys.    WMn  we 
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describe  the  province  of  Oaxaca^  we  shall  re- 
turn to  this  subject  so  important  to  all  civilized 
Europe.  We  will  here  content  ourselves  with 
considering  the  problem  of  the  comnmnication 
between  the  two  rivers  under  the  most  general 
point  of  view.  We  shall  present  nine  points 
which  are  not  known  in  Europe,  and  all  of 
which  afford  more  or  less  easy  means  of  facili- 
tating navigation,  either  by  canals,  or  by  inter- 
nal communications  between  the  rivers.  At  a 
moment  when  the  new  continent,  profiting  by 
the  misfortunes  of  Europe,  and  its  perpetual 
dissentions,  makes  rapid  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  at  a  time  when  the  commerce  with  China 
and  the  north-west  coast  of  America  becomes 
from  year  to  year  more  advantageous,  the  sub- 
ject, which  we  here  treat  in  a  summary  manner, 
is  highly  interesting  for  the  balance  of  com- 
merce and  the  political  preponderance  of  na- 
tions. 

The  nine  points  which  I  have  marked  in 
Plate  IV.  of  my  geographical  and  physical 
atlas,  have  at  different  periods  attracted  the 
attention  of  enlightened  merchants  and  states- 
men who  have  made  a  long  stay  in  the  colo- 
nies: they  present  very  different  advantages. 
We  shall  arrange  them  according  to  their  geo- 
graphical position,  commencing  with  the  most 
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northern  part  of  the  New  Continent,  and  fol- 
low  the  coasts  to  the  sonth  of  the  isle  of  Chiloe. 
It  is  not  till  after  we  have  examined  all  the 
projects  here  formed  for  the  communication  of 
the  two  oceans,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  decide 
which  deserves  the  preference.  Previous  to  this 
examination,  for  which  the  correct  materials 
are  not  yet  collected,  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  dig  canals  in  the  isthmuses  of  Huasacuaico, 
of  Nicaragua,  of  Panama,  or  of  Cupica. 

f .  Under  54^  37'  north  latitude,  in  the  pa- 
rallel of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  the  sources 
of  the  river  de  la  Paix  or  Ounigigah  (Unjigah) 
approach  within  seven  leagues  the  sources  of 
the  Tacoutcb6  Tesse,  wliich  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  river  Columbia.  The  first  of 
these  rivers  empties  itself  into  the  Polar  Sea, 
after  having  mingled  its  waters  with  those  of 
Slave  lake  and  Mackenzie  river.  The  second 
river,  the  Columbia,  falls  into  the  Pacific  ocean 
near  Cape  Disappointment,  to  the  south  of 
Nootka  Sound,  and,  according  to  the  celebrated 
Vancouver,  in  latitude  46®  l^.  The  Cordillera 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  abounding  in  coals,  was 
found  by  Mr.  Fiedler  to  be  3620  English  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  plains.* 

*  If  it  is  true  that  this  chain  of  mountdns  enten 
"^  ImitM  of  perpetual  soow  (Mackenzie,  Vol.  III. 
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It  separates  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Peace  and 
Columbia.  According  to  the  account  of  Mac- 
kenzie, who  crossed  this  chain  in  August  1793, 
the  portage  is  tolerably  practicable,  ^nd  the 
mountains  do  not  appear  to  be  very  elevated. 
To  avoid  the  great  detour  which  the  Columbia 
makes,  a  shorter  road  for  commerce  might  be 
opened  from  the  sources  of  the  Tacoutch^ 
Tesse  as  far  as  Salmon  river,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  to  the  east  of  Princess  Royal  Islands^ 
in  latitude  5QP  26^.  Mr.  Mackenzie  justly  ob- 
serves that  a  government  which  should  open 
this  communication  between  the  two  oceans, 
forming  regular  establishments  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the 
rivers,  would  thereby  become  master  of  the 
whole  fur  trade  of  North-America,  from  the 
48th  degree  of  latitude  to  the  pole,  except  that 
part*  of  the  coast  which  has  long  since  been 
under  the  dominion  of  Russia.  Canada,  by  the 
number  and  course  of  its  rivers,  affords  facilities 

p.  33] }  their  absolute  height  must  be  at  least  from  1000 
to  1100  toises  ;  from  whence  it  would  result  that  the 
neighbouring  pMns,  on  which  Mr.  Fiedler  was  placed 
to  take  his  measure,  are  from  450  to  550  toises  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  or  that  the  summits  of  which  this 
traveller  has  marked  the  height  are  not  the  most  ele- 
vated of  the  chain  crossed  Vy  Madcenzie* 
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for  inlaod  trade  similar  to  those  whicb  exist  in 
£astem  Siberia.    The  mouth  of  the  river  Co- 
lumbia seems  to  invite  Europeans  to  establish 
a  fine  colony.    The  banks  of  this  river  are  fer- 
tile, and  covered  with  fine  timber.    It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  notwithstanding  the  exami- 
nation made 'by  Mr.  Broaghton,  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  Columbia  is  yet  known,  which, 
like  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  appears  to 
decrease  extremely  in  breadth  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  from  the  coast.  Any  geographer  who 
will  carefully  compare  the  maps  of  Mackenzie 
with  those  of  Vancouver  will  be  surprised  that  the 
Columbia,descending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
which  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  Andes  of  Mexico,  can  traverse 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  approaches  the 
great  ocean,   and  the  principal    summits   of 
which  are  mount  St.  Helen  and  mount  Rainier. 
Mr.  Malte  Brun  had  already  alleged  important 
doubts  against  the  identity  of  the  Tacoutch^ 
Tess6  and  the  Rio  Columbia,  before  it  was  dis- 
covered, as  it  now  is,  that  the  Columbia  or  Ore- 
gon is  entirely  different  from  the  Tacoutch6 
Tesse  or  Eraser's  river. 

in  latitude  50^,  Nelson's  river,  the  Saskashar^ 
wan  and  the  Missouri,  which  may  be  regarded  as 

e  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Missisippi, 
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famish  equal  facilities  of  communication  with 
the  Pacific  ocean.  All  these  rivers  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  have  not  yet  any 
sufficiently  accurate  data  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  ground  where  the  portage  must  be  fixed, 
to  decide  on  the  utility  of  this  communication. 
The  expedition  which  Captain  Lewis  per- 
formed at  the  expence  of  the  Anglo-American 
government  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
may  throw  great  light  on  this  interesting 
problem. 

II.  In  latitude  40%  the  sources  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte  or  Rio  Bravo,  which  falls  into  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  are  separated  from  the  sources  of 
the  Rio'Colorado  by  a  mountainous  district  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  leagues  in  breadth.  This 
tract  is  the  continuation  of  the  Cordilt^re  des 
Grues,  which  extends  towards  Sierra  Verde  and 
the  Lake  of  Timpanogos,  celebrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  IViexico.  The  Rio  St.  Raphael  and  the 
Rio  St  Xavier  are  the  principal  sources  of  the 
river  ZaguananaSy  which,  with  the  Rio  Nabajoa, 
forms  the  Rio  Colorada,  and  mingles  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Gulph  of  California.  The 
countries  watered  by  these  rivers  abound  in 
rock  salt:  they  were  examined  in  1777  by 
Fathers  Escalante  and  Antonia  Yelez,  two 
monks  of  the  order  of  Saint  -  Francis.     How- 
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ever  interesting  the  Rio  Zaguananas  and  the 
Rio  del  Norte  may  one  day  become  to  the  in- 
land commerce  of  this  northern  part  of  New 
Spain,  and  however  easy  the  portage  across 
the  mountains  may  be,  no  communication  will 
ever  result  from  it  affording  advantages  equal 
to  those  of  a  canal  between  the  two  oceans. 

III.  The  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  under  the 
sixteenth  degree  of  latitude,  comprehends  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Huasacualco  or  Goazacoal- 
cos,  which  falls  into  the  Gnlph  of  Mexico,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Chimalapa.  The  waters 
of  this  latter  river  mingle  with  those  of  the 
Pac^c  ocean  near  the  barra  dc  San  Francisco. 
I  consider  here  the  Rio  del  Pasco  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  oftbe  river  Huasacualco,  though 
the  latter  does  not  take  its  name  till  it  reaches 
the  Passo  de  la  Fabrica,  after  one  of  its  arms, 
which  comes  from  the  mountains  do  los 
Mixes,  has  joined  the  Rio  del  Passo.  This 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  the  point  which  Fer- 
dinand Cortes,  in  his  letters  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V .  calls  the  secret  of  the  strait,  an  ap- 
pellation which  sufficiently  proves  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  it  at  the  eommencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  again  attracted 
the  attention  of  navigators  since  the  hostilities 
carried  on  by  the  castle  of  San  Juan  dTJloa 
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have  caused  the  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  to 
turn  to  the  Barra  d'Alvarado  and  to  the  coast 
of  Tabasco,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Huasa- 
caalco.  The  ridge,  which  forms  the  diyisiou 
4)f  the  water  between  the  two  oceans,  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  valley;  but  I  much  doubt  whether 
in  the  time  of  the  great  inundations  this  valley 
is  filled  (as  has  been  lately  stated)  with  a  quan- 
tity of  water  sufficient  to  allow  a  natural  pas^ 
sage  for  the  boats  of  the  natives.  Similar  tem- 
porary communications  exist  between  the  ba- 
sins  of  the  Missisippi  and  the  river  Saint  Law- 
rence, that  is  to  say  between  Lake  Eri6  and  the 
Wabash,  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  river 
of  the  Illinois.  We  shall  return  in  the  sequel 
to  the  possibility  of  digging  a  canal,  six  or  seven 
leagues  long,  in  the  forests  of  Tarifa.*  Since  a 
road  was  opened  in  17d8  from  tbe  port  of  Tehu- 
antepec  to  the  Embarcadero  de  la  Cruz  (which 
road  was  improved  in  1800),  the  river  Huasa- 
cualco  forms  a  commercial  communication  be- 
tween the  two  oceans.  During  the  war  with 
the  English,  the  indigo  of  Guatimala,  the  most 


•  The  Spanish  Cortes  decreed  the  opening  of  this 
canal  in  1814.  llie  execution  of  the  canal  was  con- 
fided to  the  Consulado  de  Guadalaxara,  who  proposed 
to  issue  an  invitation  to  the  capitalists  of  Europe* 
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valuable  known,  came  by  this  isthmus  to  the  port 
of  Vera  Craz,  and  thence  to  Europe. 

IV.  The  great  Lake  of  Nicarag:ua  communH 
cates  not  only  with  the  Lake  of  Leon,  but 
also  on  the  east,  by  the  river  San  Juan,  with  , 
the  sea  of  the  Antilles.  The  communication 
with  the  Pacific  ocean  would  be  effected  by 
digging  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  which  sepa- 
rates the  lake  from  the  gulph  of  Papagayo. 
On  this  narrow  isthmus  are  the  volcanic  and 
insulated  summits  of  Bombacho  (in  latitude  IP 
7')  of  Grenada  and  Papagayo  (in  latitude  10^ 
5X/),  Old  maps  even  indicate  a  communication 
by  \  water  across  the  isthmus.  Other  maps, 
rather  more  recent,  represent  a  river,  under  the 
name  of  the  Rio  Partido,  one  of  the  branches 
of  which  flows  into  the  Pacific  and  the  other 
into  .the  lake  Nicaragua.  But  this  bifurcation 
seems  very  uncertain.  It  is  not  notice^  in  the 
latest  maps  published  by  the  Spaniards  and 
the  English. 

In  the  archives  of  Madrid  are  several  French 
and  English  Memoirs  on  the  possibility  of 
uniting  lake  Nicaragua  with  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  commerce,  which  the  English  carry  on,  on 
the  Mosquito  shore,  has  greatly  contributed  to 
give  celebrity  to  this  project  of  making  a  com- 
munication between  the  two  seas.    None  of 
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these  memoirs  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge clear  up  the  principal  point,  which  is 
the  elevation  of  the  groand  of  the  isthmus. 

From  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  to  the 
environs  of  the  capital  of  Mexico,  there  is'not 
a  single  monntain,  plateau,  or  town,  the  ele- 
vation of  which  above  the  surface  of  the  sea 
is  known  to   us.     Is  there  an   uninterrupted 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Vera- 
gua  and  Nicaragua?    Has  this  range,  which  is 
supposed  to  connect  the  Andes  of  Peru  with 
the  mountains  of  Mexico,  its  central  chain  to 
the  east  or  the  west  of  the  Lake*  Nicaragua  ? 
Does  the  isthmus  of  Papagayo  offer  a  moun- 
tainous soil,  or  only  a  simple  barrier?    These 
are  problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  as  inte- 
resting to  the  statesman  as  to  the  geographer. 
The  various  works  which  have  been  published 
since  the  commencement  of  the  wars  for  the 
independence  of  Spanish  America  confine  them- 
selves to  the  same  ideas  developed  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work ;  I  except  some  useful  in- 
formation which  Mr.  Davis  Robinson  has  given 
on  the  bar  of  the  river  of  San  Juan  de  Nicara- 
gua.   He  assures  us  that  ^*  this  bar  has  twelve 
feet  of  w^ter,  and  that  on  one  point  only  it  has  a 
narrow  pass,  twenty-five  feet  in  depth.''    In 
the  Rio  de  San  Juan  itself  there  are  from  four  to 
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six  fathoms ;  in  the  lake  Nicaragua  from  three  to 
eight  fathoms.  According  to  Mr.  Robinson  the 
San  Juan  is  navigable  for  brigs  and  schooners. 

There  is  not  a  spot  upon  the  globe  so  full  of 
volc&noes  as  this  part  of  America,  from  latitude 
1 V  to  IS^' ;  but  it  seems  that  the  trachytic  moun- 
tains, through  which  the  subterraneous  fire 
makes  its  way,  forms  only  insulated  groups, 
and  ^hat,  separated  from  each  other  by  vallies, 
they  rise  fr<^m  the  plain  itself.  It  must  not 
excite  surprise  that  we  were  ignorant  of  facts  of 
this  importance,  for  we  shall  soon  see*  that  even 
the  height  of  the  chain  which  traverses  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  is  as  little  known  now  as  it 
was  before  the  invention  of  the  barometer,  and 
the  application  of  that  instrument  io  the  mea- 
surement of  mountains.  Perhaps  too  a  com- 
munication between  lake  Nicaragua  and  the 
Pacific  ocean  might  be  made  by  lake  Leon, 
by  means  of  the  river  Tosta,  which  descends 
from  the  volcano  of  Telica,  on  the  road  from 
Leon  to  Realexo.  In  fact  the  ground  does  not 
seem  very  high,  and  Dampier's  account  of  his 
voyage  may  infer  that  there  is  not  a  real  chain 
of  mountains  between  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the 
South  Sea.  "  The  coast  of  Nicoya,'\say8  this 
great  navigator,  '*  is  low,  and  overflowed  at  the 
time   of  high  water.    Between    Realexo  and 
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Leonyon  traverse  a  flat  oountry,  covered  wHh 
Mango  trees.*-  The  city  of  Leon  itself  is  situ, 
ated  in  a  savannah.  There  is  a  small  river, 
which  falling  into  the  sea  near  Realexoy 
might  facilitate  the  communication  between 
that  port  and  Leon.  From  the  western  bank  of 
the  lake  Nicaragua,  it  is  only  fonr  lea^nes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  galph  of  Papagayo,  and  seven 
to  that  of  Nicoya,  which  navigators  call  Caldera. 
Dampier  expressly  says  that  the  ground  between 
La  Caldera  and  the  lake  is  not  very  billy,  and 
for  the  most  part  a  level  plain. 

The  isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  by  the  position  of 
its  inland  lake,  and  the  communication  between 
this  lake  and  the  sea  of  the  Antilles  by  means  of 
the  Rio  San  Juan,  has  many  features  of  resem- 
blance with  the  defile  in  .the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  river  Ness  forms  a  natural  com- 
munication ^between  the  mountain  lakes  and 
the  gulph  of  Murray.  At  Nicaragua,  as  in  the 
Highlands,  there  is  to  the  west  merely  a  barrier 
to  pass ;  to  the  east  it  would  perhaps  be  suffi- 
cient to  canalize  the  Rio  San  Juan,  without 
deviating  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  has 
no  bars  except  in  the  dry  season.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  isthmus  to  be  crossed  has  a  few  hills 
where  it  is  the  narrowest,  between  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nicaragua,  and  the  gulph  of  Papa- 
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gayo,  it  is  on  the  other  band  formed  of  anintor- 
rupted  savannahs  and  plains,  affording  an  ex- 
cellent road  for  carriages,  between  the  city  of 
Leon  and  the  coast  of  Realexo.    It  is  the  higli 
road  by  which  merchandise  is  sent  from  Guati- 
mala  to  Leon,  landing  in  the  gulph  of  Fonseca 
or  Amalapa^to  the  port  of  Conchagua.    The 
elevation  of  Lake  Nicaragua  above  the  South 
Sea  is  equal  to  the  fall  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  in 
the  coarse  of  thirty  leagues:  accordingly  the 
elevation  of  this  basin  is  so  well  known  in  the 
country  that  it  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  the  execution  of  a  canal. 
It  was  apprehended  that  it  might  cause  either 
.  an  impetuous  overflow  towards  the  west,  or  a 
diminution  of  the  water  of  the  San  Juan,  which, 
during  the  dry  season,  has,  above  the  antient 
Castillo  de  San  Carlps,  several  rapids,  and  the 
banks  of  which,  during  their  present  uncultivated 
state,  are  extremely  unwholesome.    The  art  of 
the  civil  engineer  is,  however,  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  our  days  not  to  fear  such  dangers. 
The  lake  of  Nicaragua  may  serve  as  the  upper 
basin,  as  lake  Oich  on  the  Caledonian  canal. 
Regulating  sluices  will  admit  into  the  canal 
only  sufficient  water  to  feed  it.  The  small  differ- 
ence of  level  supposed  to  exist  between  the  sea 
of  the  Antilles  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  probably 
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arises  only  from  the  unequal  height  of  the  tides. 
A  similar  difference  is  observed  between  the  two 
seas  which  are  united  by  the  great  Caledonian 
canal,  and  were  it  eyen  six  tolses  and  perma- 
nent, as  that  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  R6d  Sea,  it  would  be  no  less  favourable  to 
a  junction  between  the  oceans.  The  winds 
blow  strong  enough  on  lake  Nicaragua  to  save 
the  necessity  of  towing  by  steam-boats  the  ves- 
sels which  are  to  pass  from  one  sea  to  the  other ; 
bat  the  employment  of  steam  would  be  very 
useful  in  voyages  from  Realexo  or  from  Panama 
to  Guayaquil.  During  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October,  calms  are  alternate  in 
these  seas,  with  a  wind  blowing  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  this  voyage. 

The  coasts  of  Nicaragua  are  rather  dangerous 
in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, on  account  of  the  winds  and  terrible  rain ; 
in  January  and  February,  on  account  of  the 
violent  north-east  and  east  north-east  winds, 
which  are  called  by  the  name  of  Papagayos. 
This  circumstance  renders  navigati<Hi  very  in- 
convenient. The  port  of  Tehuantepec,  in  the 
isthmus  of  Huasacualco,  is  not  more  favoared 
by  nature ;  it  gives  itfi  name  to  the  hurricanes 
which  blow  from  the  north-west,  and  which 
make  all  vessels  fly  from  the   little  ports  of 
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Sabijias  and  Veotosa.  It  results  from  the  above 
considerations  that  the  possibility  of  the  canal 
of  Nicaragua  is  threefold,  namely,  from  that 
lake  to  the  gulph  Papagajo,  from  the  same  to 
the  gulph  of  Nieoya,  or  from  the  lake  of  Leon 
or  Managua  to  Ihe  moutli  of  the  Rio  de  Tosta. 
The  distance  from  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  to  the  gulph  of  Nicoya 
is  Ycry  differently  laid  down  (from  85  to  48 
miles)  in  Arrowsmith's  map  of  south  America, 
and  the  fine  map  in  the  Deposito  Hidrografieo  at 
MadridyWhich  is  called  Mardelas  Antillas,  1809. 
y.  The  isthmus  of  Panama  was  crossed  fov 
the  first  time  by  Vasoo  Numez  de  Balbo,  in  the 
year  1513.  Since  this  memorable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  geographical  discoveries,  the  project 
of  a  canal  has  been  a  very  general  subject  of 
consideration ;  yet  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  centuries,  there  is  no  survey  of  the  ground, 
nor  any  very  correct  determination  of  the  exact 
position  of  Panama  and  Portobello.  The  longi- 
tude of  the  first  of  these  two  ports  has  been 
referred  from  Carthagena ;  that  of  the  second 
has  been  determined  from  Guayaquil.  The 
operations  of  Fidalgo  aud  Malaspina  are  doubt- 
less entitled  to  great  confidence :  but  errors  mul- 
tiply insensibly  when  by  chronometrical  opera- 
^'ons  which    embrace  the  whole  coast  of  the 
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Terra  Firma,  from  the  isle  of  Trinidad  to  Por- 
tobello,  and  from  Iiima  to  Panama,  one  po- 
sition is  made  dependent  upon  another.  To 
form  an  idea  of  the  uncertainty  whi<^  still 
prevails  respecting  the  shape  and  breadth  of 
the  isthmus  (for  example  at  Nata)  we  ■  need 
only  compare  the  maps  of  Lopez' with  those 
of  Arrowsmith  and  the  most  recent  ones  of  the 
Deposito  Hidrografico  at  Madrid.  The  river 
Chagre,  which  falls  into  the  sea  of  the  An- 
tilles to  the  west  of  Portobello,  notwithstanding 
its  sinuosities  and  rapids,  presents  .many  advan- 
tages to  commerce ;  it  is  120  toises  broad  at  its 
month,  and  20  near  Cmces,  where  it  begins  to 
be  navigable.  At  present,  ships  ascend  the  Rio 
Chagre  from  its  mouth  to  Cruces,  in  four  or  five 
days.  If  the  water  is  very  high,  they  must  con- 
tend against  the  current  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
From  Cmces  to  Panama  the  goods  are  conveyed 
OD  mules  for  five  short  leagues.  The  barometri- 
cal measurements  given  in  Ulloa's  travels  in- 
duce me  to  suppose  that  there  is  in  the  Kio 
Chagre  a  difference  of  level  of  thirty-five  to  forty 
toises  between  the  sea  of  the  Antilles  and  the 
Embarcadero  or  Venta  de  Cruces.  This  difier- 
ence  must  appear  very  small  to  those  who  ha^e 
ascended  the  Rio  Chagre ;  they  forget  that  the 
strength  of  the  current  depends  both  on  the  great 
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accumulation  of  water  near  the  soarces,  and  on 
the  general  fait  of  the  river,  that  is  to  say  above 
Graces.  On  comparing  the  barometrical  level 
of  VUoB,  with  that  which  I  made  in  the  river 
Magdalena,  we  perceive  that  the  elevation  of 
Cruces  above  the  ocean,  far  from  being  small,  is 
on  the  contrary  very  great.  -  The  fall  of  the  Rio 
Magdalena  from  Honda  to  the  dike  of  Mahates 
near  Barancas  is  160  toises,  and  yet  this  dis- 
tance -is  not,  as  might  be  expected,  four  times, 
but  eight  times  greater  than  from  Cruces  to 
Fort  Ghagre. ' 

The  engineers  who  ha^e  proposed  at  the  court 
of  Madrid  to  establi^  a  coihmunication  between 
the  two  oceans  by  the  Rio  Ghagre  have  pro^ 
jected  the  digging  of  a  canal  from  the  Venta  de 
Graces  to  Panama.  This  canal  would  have  to 
pass  through  a  mountainous  tract,  with  the  ele- 
vation of  which  we  are  entirely  ignoraat.  We 
only  know  that  from  Graces  there  is  first  a  rapid 
ascent  and  then  a  descent  for  several  hours  to- 
wards the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea.  It  is  very 
surpriMDg  that  neither  La  Gondamine  and 
Bonguer,  nor  Don  George  Jfuan  and  UHoa,  had 
the  curiosity,  when  they  crossed  the  isthmus, 
to  look  at  their  barometers,  to  inform  us  what  is 
the  elevation  of  the  highest  point  on  the  road 
from  Fort  Ghagre  to  Panama.    These  gentle- 
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men  remained  three  months  in  this  region  wbidi 
is  so  interesting  to  the  commercial  world ;  but 
their  long  stay  ha«  hardly  added  any  thing  to 
the  observations  of  Dampier  and  Wafer.  It 
seems  indubitable  that  the  principal  chain,  or 
rather  range  of  hills,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada, 
is,  between  Cruces  and  Panama,  nearer  to  the 
South  Sea  than  to  the  sea  of  the  Antilles.  It  is 
from  the  summit  of  this  range  that  persons  haye 
pretended  to  see  tho  two  oceans  at  once,  an 
observation  which  would  not  imply  an  absolute 
elevation  of  more  than  290  metres.  Lionel 
Wafer  complains  that  be  could  not  enjoy  this 
spectacle  ;  and  he  assures  us  that  the  hills,  which 
i'orm  the  central  chain,  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  vallies,  which  leave  a  free  course  for  the 
rivers.  If  the  last  assertion  be  correct,  we  may 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  canal  from  Cruces 
to  Panama,  the  navigation  of  which  would  be 
interrupted  by  only  very  few  sluices. 

From  some  slight  indications  of  the  tem- 
perature of  these  places,  and  the  geography 
uf  the  indigenous  plants,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  tjielieve  that  the*  barrier  in  the  toad  from 
Panama  to  Cruces  does  not  attain  an  elevation 
of  500  feet.  Mr.  Robinson  supposes  it  to  be 
400  feet  at  the  most ;  besides,  we  find  in  almost 
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ail  moMitaiiioiiB  o<rantrids,  wlien  carefelly  ex- 
amined, instances  of  natural  openings  across 
Hie  barriers.  The  hilh  between  tlie  basins  of 
Hie  Saoiie  and  the  Loire,  which  the  canal  of  the 
Centre  would  have  liad  \q  pass,  were  800  to  900 
feet  hig^,  but  a  defile  or  intermption  at  the 
pond  of  Long^  Pendu  presented  a  ledge  which  is 
360  feet  lower. 

There  exist  other  points  in  which,  according 
to  memoirs  drawn  up  in  1528,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  cot  throngh  the  isthmns,  namely,  by 
joiniBg  the  sources  of  the  rivers  called  Caimito 
and  Rio  Grande,  with  the  Rio  Trinidad.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  isthmns  is  narrower,  but  the 
gronnd  seems  to  be  much  more  ^elevated.  At 
least  this  is  what  we  observe  in  the  horrible 
Iroad  taken  by  the  mail  from  Portobello  to  Pa- 
numa.  This  road  is  two  days'  journey,  {passes 
by  the  village  of  Peqaeni,  and  presents  very 
great  difficulties. 

In  all  aged  and  in  all  climates,  people  have 
believed  that  of  two  neighbouring  seas,  one  was 
higher  than  the  other.  Traces  of  this  vulgar 
opinion  are  fonnd  in  the  antient  writers.  Strabo 
says  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  level  of  the 
gnlph  of  CoriAh  near  Lechoea  was  above  that 
of  the  waters  x>f  the  gr^lph  of  Cenchrasa.  He 
imagined  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
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cut  through  the  isthmos,  where  the  Corinthians, 
by  the  aid  of  particular  machines,  had  esta- 
blished a  portage.  In  the  istlimus  of  Panuna 
it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  South  Sea  is 
more  eleyated  than  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles*  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  a  bare  appearance.  After 
having  contended  several*  days  agains^t  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Rio  Chagre,  we  think  we  have  as* 
neqded,  much  more  than  we  afterwards  deseend, 
the  bills  from  Cruces  to  Panama*  In  &ct,  no- 
thing is  more  deceitful  than  the  opimon  which 
we  form,  of  a  difference  of  leyel  upon  a  long 
slope,  which  consequently  is  very  gentle.  In 
Peru  I  oould  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I 
found  by  my  barometer  that  the  city  of  lima  is 
01  toises  above  the  port  of  Callao.  The  rock  of 
the  Isle  of  San  Lorenzo  must  be  entirely  covered 
with  water,  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake, 
before  the  ocean  could  reach  the  capital  of  Pern. 
Bon  George  Juan  has  already  combatted  the 
opinion  of  a  differenee  of  level  between  the  two 
seas ;  he  found  the  height  of  the  mercury  to  be 
the  same  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagpre  and  at  Pa- 
nama. 

The  imperfection  of  the  meteorological  tpstru^ 
ments  used  at  that  time,  may  leAve  some  doubts 
which  even  appear  to  have  acquired  more  weight 
ainoe  the  French  engineers  attached  to  the  ex- 
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pedition  in  Egypt  found  the  level  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  be  six  toises  above  the  Mediterranean. 
Till  a  geometrical  survey  shall  have  been  made 
of  the  level  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  barometrical  admeasurements. 
Those  which  I  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Stnu  in  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles  and  on  the  Pe-^ 
ruvian  coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  prove,  after 
every  correction  has  been  made  for  the  tem- 
perature, that  if  there  exists  a  difference  o^ 
level  between  the  two  oceans,  it  cannot  be  above 
six  or  seven  metres* 

The  navigation  of  the  Rio  Chagre  is  difficult, 
hot  so  much  on  account  of  the  number  of  its 
sinuosities  as  of  the  celerity  of  its  current,  which 
is  often  one  or  two  metres  per  second.  The 
sinuosities  however  afford  the  advantage  of  a 
counter-current,  which  is  formed  by  eddies  to- 
wards the  banks,  aiid  by  means  of  which,  small 
vessels,  called  "Bongos  and  Chatas,  ascend, 
either  by  means  of  oars  and  poles,  or  by  tow- 
ing. If  these  sinuosities  were  cut  through,  the 
advantage  would  cease,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  go  from  the*Sea  of  the  Antilles  Id 
Cruces. 

The  minimum  of  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus 
of  Panama  is  not  fifteen  miles,  as  marked  by 
the  first  maps  of  the  Deposito  Hidrografioo  at 
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Madrid,  but  26$  miles,  that  is  to  say,  84  sea 
leagues,  or  24,580  toises ;  for  the  dimeiuibns  of 
the  gatph  of  fiau  Bias,  called  also  Eosenada  de 
Mandinga,  on  account  of  the  small  river  which 
falls  into  it,  haye  given  rise  to  serious  errora. 
This  golph  enters  seventeen  miles  Jess  into  the 
continent  than  was  supposed  in  1805,  in  the 
Borvey  of  the  Mulatto  Islands.  Whatever  oonfi- 
dcnce  the  last  astronomical  observations  seem  to 
merit,  on  which  the  map  of  the  isthmus,  publislied 
by  the  DepOsito  Hidrografico  in  1817  is  founded, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  these  operations 
comprehend  only  the  Northern  Coast,  and  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  connected  either  by  a  series 
of  triangles  or  chronoroetrically  with  the  south- 
ern coasts*  Now  the  problem  of  the  breadth  of 
the  isthmus  does  not  depend  on  the  determina- 
tion of  the  latitudes  alone. 

From  the  whole  of  the  information  which  I 
was  able  to. procure  during  my  stay  at  Cartha- 
gena  and  Guayaquil;  it  seems  that  we  must 
give  up  all  hopes  of  a  oanal  seven  metres  in 
depth,  and  from  32  to  38  in  breadth,  which 
i&ouid  traverse  the  .isthmus  of  Panama  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  receive  the  same  veisels  that 
trade  between  Europe  and  4he  East-Indies. 
The  elevation  of  the  ground  would  oblige  the 
engineer  to  have  reconrae  to  sabterraneous  gal- 
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leries,  or  to  sluices;  consequently,  the  roer 
chandize  intended  to  pass  the  isthmus  of  Pa- 
naiiia,  mast  be  conveyed  in  flat-bottomed  boats, 
incapable  of  keeping  the  sea.  Dep6t8  would  be 
necessary  at  Panama  and  Portobello.  All  na- 
lions  which  should  desire  to  carry  on  trade  by 
this  way,  would  become  dependent  on  the  nation 
who  should  be  mistress  of  the  isthmus  and  the 
canal.  This  inconirenienoe  would  be  very  great, 
particularly  for  vessels  dispatched  from  £arope. 
Even  in  case  the  canal  should  be  dug,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  greater  nuniber  of  ships,  fearing 
the  delays  caused  by  the  numerous  sluices, 
would  still  prefer  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  We  see  that  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
is  much  frequented,  notwithstanding  the  exis- 
tence of  the  canal  of  the  Eyder,  which  unites  the 
ocean  with  the  Baltic. 

It  would  not  be  the  same  with  the  productions 
of  Western  America,  or  the  merchandize  which 
Europe  sends  to  the  coasts  of  Quito  and  Peru  or 
the  Pacific  Ocean  :  these  would  cross  the  isth- 
mus with  less  expense;  and  in  time  of  war  es- 
pecially, with  less  danger,  than  by  doubling  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  new  continent.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  roads,  the  conveyance 
of  three  hundred  weight  on  mules  from  Panama 
to  Portobello,  costs  three  or  four  piastres.     But 
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the  rade  state  in  which  the  government  has  left 
the  isthmus  is  such,  that  the  number  of  beasts  of 
burden  from  Panama  to  Cruces  is  much  too 
small  for  the  copper  of  Chili,  the  bark  of  Peru, 
and  above  all,  the  70,000  fanegas  of  cocoa, 
which  are  annually  exported  from  Guayaquil, 
to  cross  this  slip  of  land ;  consequently,  the 
slow,  dangerous, and  expensive  navigation  round 
Cape  Horn  is  preferred. 

In  1802  and  1803,  when  the  English  privateers 
everywhere  hindered  the  commerce  of  Spain,  a 
great  part  of  the  cocoa  of  Guayaquil  was  sent 
across  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  and  shipped 
at  Vera  Cruz  for  Cadiz.  The  voyage  from 
Guayaquil  to  Acapulco,  and  a  land  journey  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty- five  leagues  from  Acapulco 
to  Vera  Cruz,  was  preferred  to  the  danger  of  a 
long  passage  by  Cape  Horn,  and  the  difficulty  of 
struggling  against  the  currents  along  the  coasts 
of  Peru  and  Chili.  This  example  proves,  that  if 
the  construction  of  a  canal,  either  across  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  or  that  of  Huasacualco, 
should  be  accompanied  with  too  many  difficul- 
ties, on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  sluices, 
the  commerce  of  Western  America  would  gain 
prodigiously  by  good  roads  from  Tehuantepec 
to  the  Embiarcadero  de  la  Cruz,  and  from  Pa- 
nama to  Portobello.     It  is  true  that  in  the 
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Isthmus  the  pastanm^s  are  at  present  not  favour- 
able to  the  support  and  increase  of  cattle,  but 
in  so  fertile  a  country,  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
savannahs  by  cutting  down  the  forests,  or  to 
cultivate  the  Poipaltan  purpureumj  the  Milium 
ftigrieoM,  and  particularly  tha  Luzerne  {Me- 
dicago  iaHva\  which  grows  abundantly  in  Peru 
in  tlie  hottest  parts.  The  introductioii  of  camels 
would  be  a  means  still  more  calculated  to  di- 
minish tlie  expenses  of  conveyance.  These  land 
ships,  as  the  Orientals  call  them,  are  at  present 
to  bo  found  only  in  the  province  of  Caraoas, 
where  the  Marquis  of  Tore  introduced  them 
from  the  Canaries. 

No  political  consideration  ought  to  oppose 
tlie  progress  of  population,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  civilization  in  the  isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama. The  more  cultivated  this  tongue  of 
land  becomes,  the  more  resistance  it  will  oppose 
to  a  foreign  enemy.  If  some  enterprising  nation 
wished  to  make  itself  master  of  the  isthmus,  it 
oould  more  easily  do  so  in  its  present  state. 
There  are  numerous  fine  fortifications  destitute 
of  arms  to  defend  them.  The  insalubrity  of 
the  climate,  though  already  diminished  atPorto- 
bdlo,  renders  a  military  enterprize  in  the  Isth- 
mus dUBcult  It  is  from  Saint  Charles  de  Chiloe, 
and  not  from  Panama,  that  Peru  can  be  attacked. 
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It  would  take  three  or  four  months  to  advance 
against  the  currents  from  Panama  to  Lima, 
whereas  the  navigation  from  Chili  to  Pern  is 
easy  and  always  rapid.     Notwithstanding  the 

• 

disadvantages  presented  hy  the  Isthmus,  the 
possession  of  it  is  still  of  great  importance  to  an 
enterprising  nation.  The  whale  fishery,  which 
so  far  back  as  1803,  employed  sixty  English 
vessels  in  the  South  Sea,  the  facility  of  the  trade 
with  China,  and  the  furs  of  Noo&a  Sound,  are 
very  seducing  temptations ;  they  suffice,  sooner 
or  later,  to  attract  the  masters  of  the  ocean  to- 
wards a  point  of  the  globe,  which  nature  seems 
to  have  destined  to  effect  a  change  in  the  com- 
mercial system  of  nations. 

YI.  To  the  south-east  of  Panama,  folloviring 
the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  from  Cajpe  St.  Michael 
to  Cape  Corrientes,  we  come  to  the  small  port 
of  Cupica.  The  name  of  this  bay  has  become 
celebrated  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  on 
account  of  a  new  plan  for  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  seas.  From  Cupica,  we  cross,  for 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  sea  leagues,  a  level 
tract*  very  well  adapted  for  a  canal,which  would 

*  This  information  was  communicated  to  me  in 
1803,  by  an  inhabitant  of  Carthagena :  but  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Cupica  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of 
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end  at  the  Embarcadero  of  the  Rio  Naipi,  or 
Naipipi.  This  latter  river  is  nayigable,  and  faUs 
below  the  village  of  Zitara,  into  the  Rio  Atrato, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  of  the  Antilles. 
Mr.  Gogueneche,  a  very  intelligent  Biscayan 
pilot,  has  the  merit  of  having  first  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  to  this  bay  of  Cupica ; 
he  attempted  to  prove  that  it  might  become  to 
the  new  wor^  whctt  Suez  had  antiently  been  to 
Asia.  Mr.  G^pueneche  proposed  to  send  all  the 
cocoa,  of  Guayaquil  by  the  Naipi  to  Cartagena. 
The  same  channel  offers  the  advantage  of  a  very 
speedy  communication  between  Cadiz  and 
Lima.  Instead  of  sending  the  malls  by  iParthar 
gena,  Santa-F^,  or  Quito,  or  by  Buenos -Ay  resy 
and  Mendo^  the  dispatches  should  be  sent  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Atrf^to  to  Cupioa,  and  f<«- 
wardedfay  little  swift  sailing  p«ipket-boat8  from 
Cupica  to  PejTtt.  If  this  ronte  had  been  opened, 
the  viceroy  of  Lima  we«l4  not  sometimes  hi^ve 
remained  six  months  without  receiving  orders 


the  junction  of  the  Naipi  ndth  the  Atrato*  I  cannot  find 
on  any  Spanish  map  the  port  of  Cupica ;  but  Puerto 
Quemado,  or  Tnpica,  in  7^  15'  latitude.  It  would  be 
very  important  to  know  whether  schooners  can  ascend 
from  the  moutii  of  the  Atmto  to  the  junction  of  the 
Naipi.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  all  these  points  will  be 
"^n  cleared  up  by  observations  made  on  the  spot 
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from  his  court,  fierides,  the  eoTirons  of  the  bay 
of  Cupica  furnish  fine  timber,  which  mi^ht  be 
sent  to  liima.  The  tract  lying  between  Cupica 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato,  is  perhaps  the 
only  place  in  the  whole  of  America  in  which 
the  chain  of  the  Andes  is  wholly  interrupted. 
To  form  an  idea  of  this  extraordinary  depres- 
sion of  the  western  Cordillera  of  New  Grenada, 
we  must  recollect  that  in  the  second  degree  of 
latitude,  in  the  assemblage  of  mountains  which 
contains  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  the 
Andes  divide  into  three  chains.  The  most  east- 
erly extends,  deviating  towards  the  north-east, 
by  Timana,  Bogota,  and  Pemplona,  to  thie  snowy 
mountains  of  Merida :  between  lake  Maracaybo 
and  the  city  of  Valencia,  it  joins  the  Cordillera, 
of  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  intermediate 
chain,  that  of  Panama,  Guanacas,  and  Quindiik, 
separates  the  longitudinal  yalley  of  the  Rio 
Canca  from  that  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.  In  the 
province  of  Antioquia,  it  joins  the  most  westerly 
chain  of  New  Grenada,  which  gradually  disap- 
pears in  the  district  of  Choco,  in  latitude  7^,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Zitara,  between  the  left  bank 
of  the  Atrato,  and  the  i^iores  of  the  Pacific.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  configuration 
of  the  ground  between  Cape  Garaohine,  or  the 
Gnlph  of  Saint  Michael,  and  Cape  Tiburon,  es- 
pecially towards  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Tuyra 
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and  Chucnnaque,  or  Chuchunqae,  that  we 
might  determine  with  precision  where  the  moun- 
tains of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  commence,  the 
line  of  whose  summits  appears  to  be  not  above 
a  hundred  toises  in  height.  The  interior  of  Dar- 
four  is  not  more  unknown  to  geographers  than 
the  damp,  unwholesome,  and  woody  tract  which 
extends  to  the  north-west  of  Betoi,  and  of 
the  junction  of  the  Bevara  with  the  Atrato,  to- 
wards the  isthmus  of  Panama.  All  that  we 
positively  know  at  present  is  that  between 
Cupica  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Atrato,  there  is 
either  a  land  strait  {detroite  terrestre)^  or  a  total 
absence  of  any  chain.  The  mountains  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  on  account  of  tlieir  direc- 
tion and  geographical  position,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Ihe 
Antioquia  and  Choco ;  but  in  the  plains  to  tlic 
west  of  the  lower  Atrato  there  is  scarcely  a 
ledge,  or  a  slight  barrier.  Between  the  isthmus 
and  the  Cordillera  of  Antioquia,  there  is  not  a 
group  of  the  mountains,  interposed  like  that  which 
indubitably  connects  (between  Barquesimeto, 
Nirgua,  and  Valencia),  the  eastern  chain  of 
New  Grenada,  (La  Sierra  de  la  Suma  Paz, 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida),  to  the  Cor- 
dillera of  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
VII.  Ill  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Choco, 
little  ravine  (Quebrada)  of  the  Faspadiira 
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unites  the  Rio  de  Noanama,  Tulgarly  called  the 
Rio  Sant  Juan,  to  the  small  river  of  Quibdo. 
This  latter,  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the 
Andagueda  and  the  Rio  Zitara,  forms  the  Rio 
Atrato,  which  falls  into  the  sea  of  the  Antilles, 
while  the  Rio  San  Juan  empties  itself  into  the 
Pacific.    A  very  active  monk,  priest  of  the  vil^ 
lage  of  Novita,  caused  his  parisliioners  to  dig  a 
little  canal  in  the  ravine  of  the  Raspadnra.    By 
means  of  this  canal,  which  is  navigable  during 
the  rainy  season,  boats  loaded  with  cocoa  have 
passed  from  one  sea  to  the  other.    Here  then  is 
an   inland  Communication  which  has  existed 
since  1788,  and  is  unknown  in  Europe.    The 
small  canal  of  the  Raspadura   connects    the 
coasts  of  the  two  oceans  in  two  points  above 
ninety-five  leagues  distant  from  each  other.    It 
will  never  be  any  thing  more  than  a  canal  for 
boats;  but  it  might  be  easily  enlarged  by  joining 
to  it  the  streams  known  by  the  name  of  Cafi^o  de 
las  Animas,  del  Caliche,  and  Agnaclaras.  Re- 
servoirs and  tributary  channels  are  easily  made 
in  a  country  like  Cboco,  where  it  rains  all  the 
year,  and  thunders  every  day.     According  to 
the  information  I  obtained  at  Honda  and  Vilela, 
near  Cali,  from  persons  employed  in  the  trade 
of  the  gold  dust  from  Choco,  the  Rio  Quibdo, 
which  communicates  with  the  canal  of  Mina  de 
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RaBpadmu,  unites,  near  the  village  of  Qaibdo^ 
(vulgarly  called  Zitara)  with  the  Rio  Zttam  a&d 
the  Rio  Andagaeda;  but,  according  to  amalios*' 
cript  map  which  I  have  jnM  received  RwA 
Choco,  on  which  the  canal  of  the  Raspadim, 
likewise  joins  (in  latitude  5<>  aCX)  the  Rio  Stat 
Joan,  and  the  Rio  Quibdo,  a  little  aboTl»  th# 
mine  of  Animas,  the  village  of  Qaibdo  is  placed 
at  the  confluence  of  the  small  river  of  this  namer 
with  the  Rio  Atrato  which  has  received  the  Ba» 
Andagueda,  three  leagues  higher  up  near  Lloroi. 
From  its  mouth  (lat.  4°  6')  to  the  south  of  the^ 
point  of  the  Charambira,  the  great  Rio  Su» 
Juan  receives  successively,  in  ascending  toward* 
the  N.  N.  £.  the  Rio  Calima,  the  Rio  del  No, 
(above  the  village  of  Noanama)  the  Rio  T»^ 
mana,  which  flows  near  Novita,  the  Rio  Iro,  the 
Quebrada  de  San  Pablo,  and  lastly,  near  the 
village  of  Tado,  the  Rio  de  la  Platina.  The 
province  of  Choco  is  inhabited  only  on  the 
banks  of  these  rivers ;  it  has  commercial  oom- 
munications  towards  the  north  with  Carthagena, 
by  the  Atrato,  the  banks  of  which  are  entirely 
deserted  from  latitude  60^  4&f ;  tovrards  the  south 
with  Guayaquil,  and  (before  1786)  with  YaK 
parairo,  by  the  Rio  San  Juan  ;  to  tile  east  vritk 
the  province  of  Popayan^  by  the  Tambo  de 
Calima  and  by  Gali.    The  ravine  of  the  Raspa- 
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dura,  whieh  serves  as  a  oanal,  and  which  I  belieTe 
I  was  the  first  to  make  known  in  Europe,  is 
often  confounded  on  maps  with  the  portage  of 
Calima  and  of  San  Pahlo.  The  Arastradero  de 
San  Pttblo  also  leads  to  the  Rio  Qoibdo,  hut 
several  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  ftaspa- 
dura.  It  is  by  the  road  from  this  Arastradero  of 
San  Pablo  that  goods  are  generally  sent  from 
Popayan  by  way  of  Call,  Tambo  de  Calima, 
and  Novita  to  Ohoco  del  Norte,  that  is  to  say  to 
Quibdo.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  on  any 
point  of  equinoctial  America,  whether  in  the 
isthmus  of  ChooOy  or  those  of  Panama,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Huasacualco,  the  union  of  two  neigh- 
bouring ports  by  a  canal,  from  four  to  six  feet 
deep,  (Canal  en  petite  section)  or  by  a  river 
oonverted  into  a  canal,  would  giyerlse  to  a  very 
active  commerce.  This  canal  would  act  as  a 
vailway,  and,  however  small,  would  animate  and 
abridge  4lie  communications  between  the  west- 
em  American  coasts  and  the  United  States,  and 
Ettrope:  but  however  advisable  enterprises  of 
ithis  kind  may  be,  tiiey  never  can  have  thai 
powerful  influence  on  the  commerce  of  the  two 
hemispheres  that  a  real  oceanic  canal  would 
have. 
TIIL  In  ten  degrees  south  latitade,  two  or 
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three  days' journey  from  Lima,  yon  come  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Guallaga  (or  Huallaga)  by 
which,  without  donbling  Cape  Horn,  you  may  go 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Grand  Para  in  Brazil.  The 
sources  of  the  Rio  Huanuco,  which  falls  into 
the  Guallaga,  are  distant,  near  Chinche,  four  or 
five  leagues  from  the  sources  of  the  Huaura, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific.  Even  the 
Rio  Xauxa,  which  falls  into  the  Apurimac  or 
Ucayale,  rises  near  Jauli,  a  short  distance  from 
the  sonrces  of  the  Rio  Rimac,  which  traverses 
the  city  of  Lima.  The  height  of  the  Cordillera 
of  Peru,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  rendertbe 
exe*cution  of  a  canal  impossible ;  but  the  con- 
struction of  a  convenient  road  from  the  capital 
of  Peru  to  the  Rio  Huanuco,  would  facilltatethe 
conveyance  of  merchandize  to  Europe.'  The  great 
rivers  Ucayale  and  Guallaga,  in  five  or  six 
weeks,  would  bring  the  productions  of  Peru  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazons,  and  ito  the  coasts  near- 
est to  Europe,  whereas  a  voyage  of  four  months 
is  required  to  carry  the  same  goods  to  the  same 
point,  if  they  double  Cape  If  om.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  beautiful  regions  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Andes,  and  the  prosperity  and  riches 
of  their  inha'bitants  depend  on  a  free  navigat- 
tion  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  This  liberty, 
which  the  court  of  Portugal  denied  to  the 
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Spaniards,  might  haTO  been  acquired  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  preceding  the  peace  of  180 1 . 
IX.  Before  the  coast  of  Patagonia  was  suffi- 
ciently explored,  it  was  supposed  that  the  gulph 
4>f  Saint  George,  situated  between  45^  and  47®  of 
aonth  latitude,  penetrated  so  far  into  the  land  as 
to  communicate  with  the  arms  of  the  sea,  which 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  western  coasts, 
that  is  to  say  the  coast  opposite  to  the  Arehipe- 
lago  of  Chayamapu.  If  this  supposition  were 
founded  on  a  solid  basis,  vessels  bound  for 
the  South  Sea  might  cross  South  America,  175 
leagues  to  the  north  of  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
and  shorten  their  route  above  7G0  leagues.  Na- 
vigators would  by  this  means  avoid  the  dangers 
which,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  in  the 
science  of  navigation,  still  attend  the  voyage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  along  the 
western  coasts  of  Patagonia,  from  Cape  Pilares 
to  the  parallel  of  the  Chonos  islands.  In  1790 
these  ideas  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
court  of  Madrid.  Gil  Lemos,  viceroy  of  Peru, 
an  upright  and  zealous  governor,  sent  a  small 
expedition  under  Don  Jose  de  Moraleda,  to  exa- 
mine flie  soathem  coast  of  Chili.  I  have  seen, 
in  the  instructions  which  he  received  at  Lima, 
that  he  was  enjoined  to  preserve  the  strictest 
■ecreoy,if  he  should  be  so  fortuliate  as  to  discover 

2n3 
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a  commuuication  between  the  two  seas.  Don 
Moraleda  found  in  1703  that  the  Estero  oC 
Aysen,  which  bad  been  visited  in  1763  by  the 
Jesuits,  Fathers  Jose  Garcia  and  Juan  Vicuna, 
is  of  all  the  arms  of  the  sea,  that,  by  which  the 
Pacific  Ocean  stretches  the  farthest  to  the  east. 
This  Estero  however  is  not  more  than  eight 
leagues  long,  and  terminates  abruptly  near  the 
isle  of  la  Cruz,  where  it  receives,  near  a  hot 
spring,  a  river  of  small  depth.  This  Estero  de 
Aysen,  situated  in  45®  28'  of  Latitude,  is  there- 
fore eighty-eight  leagues  distant  from  the  gulph 
of  Saint  George.  This  last  gulph  was  accurately 
surveyed  by  the  expedition  of  Malaspiiia.  In 
1746  another  communication  had  been  suspected 
in  Europe  between  the  bay  of  St.  Julien  (latitude 
50®  53^)  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

T  have  drawn  upon  one  plate  the  nine  points 
which  seem  to  offer  means  of  communication 
between  the  two  seas,  by  uniting  neighbouring 
rivers,  either  by  canals  or  by  roads  which  could 
facilitate  the  conveyance  of  g^ods  to  places  where 
the  rivers  become  navigable.  It  is  for  the  go<- 
vernment,  which  possesses  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  part  of  the  globe,  to  perfect  what  I 
have  only  been  able  to  hint  at  in  this  essay. 
Two  Spanish  engineers,  Messrs.  lie  Maor  have 
laid  down  with  much  care  the  plan  of  the  canal 
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of  LfOS  Gaines,  which  was  intended  to  cross 
the  whole  isle  of  Cuba,  from  the  Batabano  to 
the  Havannah.  A  similar  survey  made  in  the 
isthmus  of  Guasacualco,  at  lake  Nicaragua,  be- 
tween Graces  and  Panama,  and  between  Cupica 
and  the  Rio  Naipi*  would  direct  the  statesman 
in  his  choice :  he  would  learn  whether  it  is  in 
Mexico,  in  Nicaragua,  or  in  Darien,  that  this 
grand  enterprise  should  be  executed,  which 
would  immortalize  a  goyernment  which  should 
turn  its  attention  to  the  true  interests  uf  hu- 
manity. 

The  long  voyage  round  South  America 
would  then  become  less  frequent ;  a  road  would 
be  opened,  if  not  for  ships,  at  least  for  merchan- 
dize, which  might  go  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

When  a  canal  shall  unite  the  two  oceans,  the 
productions  of  Nootka  Sound  and  China,  will  be 
brought  above  two  thousand  leagues  nearer  to 

*  The  information  which  Msgor  Alvarez  lately  com- 
municated to  Captain  Cochrane,  is  not  favourable  to 
the  utility  of  a  canal  between  the  Rio  N^o  or  Naipi, 
(which  flows  into  the  Atrato)  and  the  bay  of  Cupica  or 
Tupica.  Hiis  traveller  assures  us  that  the  Naipipi  is 
iPdll  of  bars,  and  that  the  isthmus  between  the  river  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  is  traversed  by  three  ranges  of 
hills.  (Vide,  Captain  Cochran e's  travels  in  Columbia.) 
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Europe  and  the  United  States.  Then,  and  not 
befare,great  changes  will  be  effected  in  the  poli- 
tical state  of  Eastern  Asia ;  for  tliis  tongoe  of 
land,  against  which  tiie  wayes  of  the  Atkmtio 
break,  has  been  for  ages  the  bulwark  oftho 
independence  of  China  and  Japan. 


SKETCH 

OF  THE 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  LEWIS  BURCKHARI>T, 


Of  the  numerous  votkries  whose  liyes  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  cause  of  African  discoyery, 
there  is  none  whose  loss  is  more  to  be  regretted 
than  the  late  Mr.  Burckhardt  He  was  of  an 
eminent  family  of  Basle,  but  bom  at  Lau- 
sanne :  he  was  the  eighth  child  of  John  Rodolph 
Burckhardt,  commonly  called  Burckhardt  of 
Kirschgarten.  Our  trayeller^s  father,  having  been 
involved  in  danger  and  difficulty  by  the  French 
revolution,  was  induced  by  regard  for  his  per- 
sonal safety  Xq  give  up  bis  prosp^ct^  ^  life^  iiq4 
pilfered  in  a  ^wiss  cofpit  in  tb0.  Sofflish  pay, 
kftving  his  wife  and  family  ai  Bade.  Bora  hii 
son  X^ewis  Burckhardt  was  a  dafly  witneaa  of 
the  miseries  suffered  under  the  French,  which 
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inspired  him  at  a  very  early  age  with  a  resoln- 
tion  never  to  bend  under  their  yoke.  It  was  his 
wish  to  serve  in  the  army  of  some  nation  at  war 
with  France,  bnt  he  was  desirous  of  first  com- 
pleting^ his  education,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  two  years  jn  an  establishment  at  Neuchatel, 
had  been  hitherto  under  the  care  of  a  person  re- 
siding in  his  father^s  house. 

In  the  year  1800,  being  then  sixteen  years 
of  age,  his  father  took  him  to  the  university  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Gottingen.  In  both  these  places  hit 
exemplary  conduct,  distinguished  talents,  and 
zeal  for  knowledge,  procured  him  universal  esh 
teem  and  respect,  while  the  frankness  and  cheer- 
fulness of  his  disposition  made  him  particularly 
beloved  by  his  intimate  acquaintance.  Leaving 
Gottingen  in  1805,  he  returned  to  his  father, 
and  also  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  mother  at  Basle. 
Unable  to  find  upon  the  continent  any  nation 
w)iich  was  not  either  subjisct  to  the  French  or  in 
alliance  with  them,  he  resolved  to  come  to  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  in  London  in  July  1806,  bring- 
ing with  him  many  letters  of  introduction,  one 
of  which  was  from  Professor  Bhumerbach  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  The  president  having  long  been 
an  active  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
African  Association,  Burckhardt   became  ac-. 
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quainted  in  his  house  with  some  of  the  leMliag 
members ;  and  understanding  from  liiem  that  the 
Association  was  looking  out  for  another  traveller, 
he  was  induced  to  offer  his  servioes  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton.    The  latter, 
who  was  acting  secretary  to  the  society,  per-* 
ceiving  him  to  be  undismayed  by  the  strong  re- 
presentations of  danger  which  it  was  particnlariy 
right  to  make  to  a  person  of  his  birth  and  edu- 
cation, and  haying  found  him  admirably  adapted 
to  the  undertaking  by  his  natural  and  acquired 
talents,  as  well  as  by  the  vigour  of  his  eonstitu- 
tion,  laid  his  offer  before  the  Association  ikt  tlia 
next  general  meeting  in  May  1^608.    The  offer 
having  been  willingly  accepted,  Mr.  Burekha^t 
proceeded  diligently  to  study  the  Arabic  Ian* 
guage,  and  those  branches  of  science  which 
would  be  most  necessary  in  his  new  sUoatioii* 
He  besides  allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  and  as- 
sumed  the  oriental  dress,  to  hahitvato  hfanself  to 
a  costuinc  so  awkward  to  the  wearer  when  irst 
put  on.     In  the  intervals  of  his  studies  he  ex- 
ercised himself  by  long  joumies  on  foot,  bare- 
headed in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  and  living  upon  vegetables  and  water. 
It  was  on  the  25th  of  January  1809,  that  he  le- 
ceivcd  his  instructions,  of  which  the  foHowiSg  is 
an  outline.    An  intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic 
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teinf  the  most  important  of  ail  aequiromentSy 
h9  was  directed  to  go  first  to  Syria,  where  he 
might  at  the  same  time  study  the  language 
where  it  is  spoken  with  great  purity,  and  accus- 
tom himself  to  oriental  manners,  at  a  distance 
from  the  countries  which  were  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  fbture  researches.  He  was  to  remain  two 
years  in  Syria,  then  to  proceed  to  Cairo,  whence 
he  was  to  accompany  the  Fezzan  caravan  to 
MoQfZouk  by  the  same  route  that  Hornemann 
bad  followed.  That  town  was  to  be  the  point  of 
his  departure  for  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Btirckhardt  sailed  from  Cowes  on  the  2d  of 
March  1809,  on  board  a  merchant  ship,  and  ar* 
riTed  at  Malta  in  the  middle  of  April.  From 
thftt  place  he  addressed  two  letters  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  At  Malta  he  assumed  a  dress  resembling 
the  Syrian  costume,  but  yet  sufficiently  different 
to  shew  that  he  did  not  mean  to  pass  himself  off 
as  a  native.  He,  in  faet,  gave  himself  out  as  an 
Indian  Mahometi^n  merchant,  proceeding  to 
Aleppo  with  dispatches  from  the  East-India 
Company  to  Mr.  Barker,  British  Consul  and 
agent  to  the  Company  in  that  city.  It  being  ab- 
solutely necessary,  on  account  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  Moorish  merchants  and  Malta,  that 
Bnickhardt  should  keep  his  trav^elling  plans  very 
secret,  it  was  rarther  nnfortunftte  that  a  Swiss 
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regiment,  in  the  English  service,  to  many  of 
the  officers  of  which  he  was  personally  knowB^ 
was  then  in  garrison  at  Malta.  He  was  there- 
fore very  caations  in  going  abroad ;  and  though 
he  stayed  about  two  months,  he  was  not  recog- 
nized. When  he  reached  Aleppo,  he  consulted 
with  Mr.  Barker  whether  he  should  continae  in 
his  disguise  or  appear  as  an  European.  After  a 
long  conversation  on  the  subject,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  purpose  of  his  stay  in  Aleppo 
would  be  best  promoted  by  adopting  the  latter. 
A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Aleppo,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  inflammatory  fever,  which 
continued  a  fortnight.  After  that,  he  enjoyed 
good  health,  and  found  the  climate  to  agree 
with  bim  better  than  he  had  expected,  fiurck- 
hardt  remained  two  years  and  a^half  in  Syria, 
daily  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
language  and  of  Oriental  manners  and  cha- 
racter. He  resided  chiefly  at  Aleppo,  and  con- 
tinued to  bear  in  Syria  the  name  of  Ibrahim  Ibn 
Abdallah,  which  he  had  assumed  at  Malta. 
Neither  this  nor  his  half  Turkish  dress  could 
excite  any  suspicion.  English  travellers  in  Syria 
irequently  doing  the  same,  not  for  the  sake  Of 
concealment,  but  to  avoid  occasional  insult  By 
this  means  he  had  the  advantage  of  free  inter- 
eourse  with  theMafaometan  inhabitants  of  Aleppo 
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while  he  was  not  debarred  from  openly  accept- 
ing the  friendship  of  Mr.  Barker,  or  flrom  enjoying 
the  society  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the  Eu- 
ropean residents. 

Besides  two  short  tours,  which  he  made  from 
Aleppo,  he  was  absent  from  it  in  1810,  for  six 
months,' during  which  he  visited  Palmyra,  stopped 
three  months  at  Damascus,  whence  he  made 
two  journies  into  the  neighbouring  districts,  one 
though  Lebanos  and  Anti-Lebanos,  and  the  other 
through  the  Haouran.  He  finally  left  Aleppo 
in  February  1812,  after  which  he  again  made 
some  stay  at  Damascus  and  performed  a  second 
journey  in  the  Haouran,  including  a  part  of  the 
Decapolis.  On  his  way  from  Damascus  to 
Egypt,  he  visited  Tiberias  and  Nazareth  crossed 
to  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  traversed  the 
countries  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  arriTed  at  Wady  Mousa,  where  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  disooTering  the  ruins  of  a  large 
antient  city,  consisting  of  numerous  buildings 
hewn  in  the  rocks, which,  added  to  the  testimony 
of  antient  history,  shews  it  to  have  been  Petra, 
the  antient  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  From  this: 
place  he  proceeded  westward,across  the  valley  of 
Araba,  and  the  desert  of  £1  Tyb,  to  the  capital 
of  Egypt. 

VOL.  II.  2  o 
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As  soon  as  Mr.  Burdchardt  arrived  at  Cairo«. 
lie  proceeded  to  draw  np  a  particular  account  of 
his  joamey  from  Dainascasy  for  the  informatioD 
of  the  A  ssociation.  Soon  after  bis  arriyal  at  Cairo, 
an  opportunity  offered  itself  of  visiting  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  which  a  less  considerate  tra- 
Teller  woald  probahly  have  embraced.    There 
was  a  small  caravan  just  on  the  point.of  return** 
ing  from  Cairo  to  some  of  the  northern  conn- 
tries  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  was  the  precise 
route  by  which  it  was  intended  that  Mr.  Borck- 
hardt  should  commence  his  travels  towards  the 
countries  situated  on  the  Niger.    In  his  letter 
to.  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  he  very  can- 
didly states  his  reasons  for  not  availing  himself 
of  this  opportunity.    The  chief  were,  that  he 
had  not  had  time  to  prepare  himself  to  set  out 
with  this  caravan,  that  he  had  no  introdnotiony 
and,  abovd  all^  that  he  was  too  little  acquainted 
with  Egyptian  and  African  manners,  to  flatter 
bimilelf  with  being  able  to  femain  undiscovered, 
Beridet,  as  he  very  justly  observed,  hasty  stepa 
arer  the  ruin  of  the  traveller's  beidth  as  well  a» 
of  his  plans,   and  it  would  have  been  rask- 
ness  to  set  out  on  sueh  a  jouniey  before  he  bad 
lecovered  from  the  ihtlgues  of  the  one  he  bad 
just  finished,  and  without  the  slightest  acquai 
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tence  witb  the  people  to  whom  he  most  have 
confided  his  fliirtunes.  His  reasons  were  entirely 
approved  hy  ihe  Association. 

In  order^  however,  that  the  delay  of  his  ex- 
pedition to  Fezzan  might  be  made  advantageoat 
to  Afrioan  geography  in  another  quarter,  he  re- 
solved to  set  out  in  December  1812,  for  Upper 
Egypt,  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  first 
cataract,  and  following  the  coarse  of  the  river 
by  tbe  second  and  third  cataracts  towards  Don- 
goia.  The  tranqniliity  that  then  prevailed  in 
Egypt,  under  the  government  of  Mahomet  Alt 
Pacha,  greatly  &oiIltated  this  enterprise;  bat  the 
liamelnkes  bdng  established  at  Dongola,  be 
bad  no  notion  of  proceeding  farther  than  to 
about  ^Ye  or  six  days'  joamey  from  that  town. 
He  hoped  however  that  be  might  make  some 
lateral  excursions  into  theNabianDesert.  Besides 
the  new  information  that  he  might  obtain  on  this 
tour,  he  also  calcolated  on  obtaiiiing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  chai'actdr  of  the  negro  nations,  and 
of  the  dealers  in  slaves,  which  would  prove  of 
great  advantage  in  his  intended  travels  into  the 
interior. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  sketched  oat  in  the 
preceding  paragn^^h  was  perfoipied  exactly  as 
Mr.  fiurokhardt  had  expected;  bnt  the  lateral 
excursion  into  the  Nabian  Desert  proyed  far 
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more  important  and  interesting  than  lie  had 
Ventured  to  anticipate,  for  he  succeeded  in  pe- 
netrating to  the  banks  of  the  Astaboras,  and 
thence  crossed  the  desert  to  Sooakin  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  This,  and  the  preceding 
journey  along  the  Nile,  towards  Dongola,  were 
the  only  travels  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  which  he  was  destined  to  per- 
form ;  but  they  led  to  a  tour  in  Arabia,  in  which 
he  acquired  information  no  less  interesting,  and 
scarcely  less  original,  than  that  which  he  collect* 
ed  in  his  journey  in  Nubia. 

These  travels,  and  a  long  residence  in  Upper 
Egypt,  in  the  interval  between  his  two  Nubian 
joumies,  occupied  two  years  and  a-half ;  but  this 
did  not  cause  him  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  for- 
warding the  grand  object  of  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  in  the  intended  direction, 
since  no  caravan  left  £gypt  for  the  western 
country  ^during^the  whole  of  bis  absence  from 
Cairo. 

Mr.  Burekhardt  left  Cairo  the  llth  of  Jan- 
uary 1813,  and  in  twelve  days  reached  Sioat; 
having  viewed  on  his  way  the  southern  pyramids 
and  the  antiquities  of  Beni  Hassan,  Shikh  Abade 
and  Ashmouncyn  ;  having  remained  ten  dajra 
at  Siottt,  he  proceeded  southwards,  and  in  six- 
teen days  more  reached  Esne,  which  being  the 
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last  place  of  note  in  Upper  £gypt,  he  there 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  journey 
to  Nubia.  On  the  22A  of  Febraa^  he  arrived 
at  Assouan,  to  which  pkee  he  returned  on  the 
31st  of  March,  having^  in  the  interval  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Tinarefa,  a  small  castle,  the 
chief  place  in  the  country  of  Mahass,  and  be- 
tween 430  and  450  miles  from  Assouan*  About 
50  miles  below  Derr,  the  chief  place  in  Nubia, 
situated  150  miles  from  Assouan,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  two  English  travellers, 
Messrs.  Legh  and  Smelt,  returning  down  the  Nile 
from  an  excursion  to  Ibrim.  He  returned  to 
£sne  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  wrote  from 
that  place  a  letter  to  the  Association*  giving  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  after  his  departure 
from  Cairo ;  togelher  with  the  journal  of  his  ob- 
servations. He  apologises  for  the  rude  state  in 
which  it  appears,  *^  having  been  written  in  a 
miserable  court-yard,  by  the  ride  of  my  camel, 
under  the  influence  of  the  hot  Kamsin  winds/' 
A  violent  inflammation  in  his  left  eye  was  ren- 
dered worse  by  writing.  In  his  first  letter  from 
Esne,  dated  May  2,  1813,  he  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  going  with  a  caravan  to  the  frontiers 
of  Abyssinia  before  he  set  out  on  his  western 
tour ;  but  said,  he  should  not  make  any  stay 
in  Abyssinia,  not  thinking  htmself  qualified  to 

2  o  3 
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travel  in  that  country.  Hostilities  in  the  in- 
terior prevented  our  traveller  from  setting  out 
as  he  had  hoped;  a^d  in  another  letter  from 
Esne  of  tl^e  14th  October  1813,  he  expresses  a 
hope  of  being  able  to  proceed  in  about  three 
weeks  to  Massuah,  whence  he  meant  to  cross 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Arabian  coast,  and  to  return 
to  Cairo  by  the  Hedjaz. 

The  same  causes  of  delay  continued  however 
to  operate  during  the  next  four  months,  and  it 
was  not  till  March  2,  1814,  that  the  caravan 
finally  quitted  Upper  Egypt.  During  the  long 
intervals  which  Mr.  B.  was  so  unwillingly  ob- 
liged to  pass  at  Esne,  he  continued  to  wear  the 
dress  of  a  poor  Mahometan  trader,  taking  care 
to  be  as  little  known  or  noticed  as  possible. 
Among  the  suspicions,  cruel,  and  treacherous 
Mussulman  nations  which  he  traversed,  after 
leaving  Daraou,  it  was  diffi<5ult  to  find  oppor- 
tunities of  continuing  his  journal,  nor  could  he 
send  any  intelligence  to  the  Association,  till 
having  safely  reached  the  port  of  Souakin  on 
the  ]Red  Sea,he  crossed  over  to  Djidda  in  Arabia, 
where  he  wrote  a  letter,  dated  August  7,  1814, 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  giving  a  general  outiine  of 
his  adventures. 

from  this  time  nearly  a  year  elapsed  before 
any  farther  information  was  received  from  him 
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by  his  employers,  his  next  letter  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  being  dated  from  Cairo,  26th  June  1815. 
In  this  letter  he  gives  the  unfortunate  intelligence 
of  his  having  suffered  repeated,  and  long  con- 
tinued attacks  of  illness,  especially  a  fever 
which  had  detained  him  three  months  at  Me- 
dina, and,  as  he  says,  had  nearly  put  a  stop  to 
all  farther  travels^.  He  was  still  suffering  under 
its  effects  when  he  reached  Cairo,  where  how* 
ever  he  was  so  happy  as  to  find  letters  from  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  he  de- 
clares had  contributed,  more  than  medicines 
could  do,  Xo  revive  bis  strength  and  exhilarate 
his  spirits.  He  had  been  apprehensive  that  his 
journey  in  Arabia  might  not  perhaps  entirely 
meet  the  approbation  of  his  employers^  and  the 
assurance  that  they  were  entirely  satisfied, .  as 
they  had  well  reason  to  be,  with  his  labours, 
was  a  source  of  heartfelt  joy  to  him,  and  relieved 
his  mind  from  the  despondency  which  his  bodily 
sufferings  had  occasioned.  His  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  are  highly  ho- 
nourable to,  himself,  while  they  do  justice  to 
the  elevated  sentiments  of  the  venerable  pre- 
sident. 

'  Though  the  state  of  his  health  did  not  allow 
him,  at  this  time,  to  give  more  than  a  faint 
outline  of  his  travels  in  Arabia,  it  appeared,  in 
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the  sequel,  that  he  bad  made  excellent  use  of 
his  time.   His  jonmal,  sabsequently  transmitted 
to  the  Association,  eontains  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  account  of  the  Hedjas,  including 
the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  that  has  ever 
reached  Europe.    His  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
language,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  Mahome^ 
tans,  was  so  complete,  that  he  was  able  to  reside 
at  Meeca,  during  the  whole  of  the  pilgrimage, 
and  to  pass  through  all  the  cerem<Hiies  usual  on 
that  occasion,  without  exciting  any  snsiHcion  as 
to  bis  real  character.   Nay,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
Mahomet  All,  whose  head-quarters  were  then 
at  Tayf,  to  the  east  of  Mecca,  having  thought  fit 
to  put  his  qualifications,  as  a  Mussulman,  to  the 
test,  by  ordering  two  of  the  most  learned  profes- 
sors of  the  law  to  examine  him  on  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Koran,  and  of  the  leading  articles 
of  their  foith,  he  completely  convinced  his  ex- 
aminers, that  he  was  not  only  a  true,  but  very 
learned  Mussulman.    He  was  firmly  convinced 
that  the  title  of  Hadji,  which  his  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  gave  him  a  right  to  assume,  would  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  him,  in  his  intended  travels  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.    In  this  he  was  pr<ribaUy 
right ;  but,  notwitfastBoding  tho  importance  of 
the  experience  and  information  which  he 
quired  in  Arabia,  they  must  foe  consid«ed 
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having  been  too  dearly  parchased,  as  his  consti- 
tation  seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  the 
severe  attacks  of  fever  and  dysentery,  which  he 
suffered  in  the  fatal  climate  of  Arabia,  and  virhicb, 
were  doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  the  disorder  that  two  years  afterwardi 
finished  at  once  his  labours  and  his  life,  and 
destroyed  the  best  founded  hopes  of.  exploring 
the  unknowB  regions  of  Africa. 

During  the  nine  succeeding  months,  Mr. 
Bnrckhardt^s  attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
restoring  of  li^s  impaired  strength,  and '  to  the 
preparation  of  his  jounials  in  Nubia  and  Arabia, 
for  the  Association.  Not  finding  his- recovery  so 
speedy  as  his  physicians  bad  given  him  reason  to 
e:ypect,  be  resolved  to  go  to  Alexandria,  where 
tiie  sea  air,  the  kind  attention  of  Colonel  Missett, 
and  the  friendly  assistance  of  Dr.  Merycm,  phy- 
sician to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  whom  her  lady- 
ship had  sent  to  attend  the  Colonel,  effected  his 
convalescence. 

The  M oggrebyn  caravan,  with  which  he  was  to 
go  into  the  interior,  did  not  arrive,  and  we  find  him 
expressing  his  fears,  in  a  letter,  Feb.  18, 1816,  that 
he  should  be  detained  still  longer  in  Egypt.  The 
plague  having  manifested  itself  at  Cairo,  Mr. 
fiurckhardt,  unwilling  to  shut  himself  up  like  tlie 
Franks,  or  to  expose  himself  to  the  disease,  re- 
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solved  on  making  an  excursion  to  Mount  Sinai, 
for  wjiieh  be  set  out  on  the  20th  of  April,  1$iG, 
atfd  retamed  the  14th  of  June,  about  the  tinie 
▼hen  the  infection  usuaily  ceases.    In  a  letter, 
dated  Cairo,  1st  JnJj,  he  giyes  a  sketch  of  thia 
toar.    Still,  however,  he  had  no  prospects  of 
Speedily  setting  out  on  his  grand  expedition^  and 
this  delay,  so  vexations  in  itself,  was  not  only  a 
severe  trial  of  his  patience,  but  excited  in  him 
apprehenfii<His  that  his  prolonged  stay  in  Egypt 
might  be  falsely  interpreted  in  England,  by  these 
to  whom  he  was  not  personally  known.    Chi  hia 
retam  to  Cairo,  14th  of  June,  Mr.  Salt  dniiyered 
to  him  a  couple  of  pocket  compasses,  aiid  a  lei* 
ter  from  his  mother^  which  the  Association  bad 
forwarded  to  lum.    This  was  most  gratiQfing  to 
him.    "  I  can  find  no  terms,''  he  saya,  ^*iii  ex- 
press my  thanks  for  your  kindness,  in  informing 
my  mother  of  aiy  welfare,  and  of  the  satisfac- 
tion which  my  services  have  caused  my  em* 
ployers.    Next  to  the  desire  of  contenting  tka 
latter,  that  of  contributing  to  the  happineis  of 
my  mother  is  the  most  fervent  I  have  in  thia 
world ;  so  flattering  a  testimony  as  that  which 
cune  irom  you,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  her 
heart  very  lively  emotions,  and  has  created  in  mine 
sentiments  of  lasting  heartfelt  gratitude  towaida 
their  authors/'   In  this  letter,  Mr.  Burckhardt 
■leaks  of  the  intention  formed  by  Mr.  Salt  and 
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hiiiiMlfy  of  sending  to  England  the  fine  head 
of  Memnon,  and  offering  it  in  their  jointnames, 
to  the  British  Museum,  of  which  it  is  now  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament,  and  where  it  will  never 
be  contemplated  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  without  a  sigh  to  the  memoiy,  not  only  of 
Mr.  fiorckhardt,  but  of  another  much  lamented 
traveller,  the  frank-hearted,  disinterested,  and 
ill-requited  Belzoni,  who  contrived  the  machines 
.by  which  this  colossus  was  removed. 

The  excursion  to  Mount  Sinai  was  the  last 
journey  which  Mr.  Burckhardt  accomplished. 
From  the  time  of  his  return  to  Cairo  in  June 

1816,  to  that  of  his  death  in  October  1817,  he 
continued  to  reside  in  the  Egyptian  capital, 
occupied  in  preparing  various  papers  for  the 
Association,  and  in  other  employments  con- 
nected with  Arabic  literature,  and  his  travel- 
ling pursuits.  The  letters  which  he  addressed 
during  this  period  to  the  Committee  fhow  how 
deeply  he  felt  the  disappointment,  caused  by 
the  non-arrival  of  any  caravan  from  the  inte- 
rior, by  the  retam  of  which  he  might  have 
proceeded  upon  the  ultimate  object  of  his 
mission. 

In  his  subsequent  letters,  down  to  5tb  June, 

1817,  he  communicates  various  and  interesting 
information  to  the  Association.  Though  in  some 
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measure  consoled  by  the  repeated  assarances  he 
received,  that  his  employers  were  satisfied  with 
him,  and  imputed  no  blame  whatever  to  him 
for  a  delay  which  they  were  well  convinced 
was  no  less  contrary  to  his  wishes  than  their 
own,  it  is  evident  that  it  preyed  upon  his  spirits* 
''  J  am  conscious"  be  says,  ^*  that  I  put  their 
patience  to  a  severe  trial,  but  mine  is  put  to  the 
torture."  At  length  a  favourable  opportunity 
seemed  to  be  approaching,  to  realise  all  his 
hopes,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  previous  labours. 

In  the  Hadj  of  the  year  1817,  among  the  pil- 
grims collected  at  Mecca  from  every  part  of  the 
Mussulman  world,  was  a  party  of  Moggrebyns, 
or  western  Africans,  who  were  expected  to  re- 
turn home  as  usual,  by  the  way  of  Cairo  and 
the  Fezzan:  it  was  believed  that  the  caravan 
would  take  its  departure  from  Egypt  in  the 
month  of  December.  As  Mr.  Burckbardt  had 
now  transmitted  to  England  the  last  of  his 
papers,  relating  to  his  former  journeys,  it  was 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  that  he  con- 
templated the  prospect,  which  at  length  so  op- 
portunely offered,  of  putting  the  great  purpose 
of  his  mission  into  execution.  Feeling  strongly 
armed,  in  his  long  previous  course  of  study  and 
experience,  he  entertained    hopes,   not  more 
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sanguine,  tiian   reafeonable,  oi  being  able  to 
penetrate  in  .saifety  from  Fezzan  1o  the  comflftries 
of  the  Niger ;  and  of  at  last  receivifig  the  re* 
ward  of  his  long  perseverance,  in  the  acq.irire<> 
m^it  for  the  public,  of  some  aathentic  informa* 
tion,  upon  the  unknown  regions  of  Africa.    But 
the  BlYiae  Providence  ordained  otherwise.    On 
the  4tfa  of  October,  he  found  the  symptosis  of 
dysentery,  which  had  for  several  days  ineom- 
moded  him,  so  much  increased,  that  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Richardson,  an  £Bglisfa  physician,  who 
fortunately   happened  at  that  time  to  be  at 
Cairo,  travelling  in  the  company  of  Lord  Bel- 
mo  re.    Thus  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know,  th«t 
our  lamented  traveller,  in  his  last  illness,  had 
aa  good  advice  and  assistance  as  medicine  could 
supply.    The  disease  however,  in  spite  of  all 
the  remedies  administered,  continued  its  ipwh 
greas  from  bad  to  worse,  with  fata^bstinacy, 
and  without  any  favourable  remlssiolr    Ofi  tbe 
morning  of  the  Idth,  conscious  of  his  danger, 
he  proposed  and  obtained  the  consent  of  Us 
physician,  that  Mr.  Salt,  His  Majesty's  Consml 
General,  shpu4d  be  sent  for.    ^'  I  went  over  im- 
jooediately,"  says  Mr.  Salt,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of   the    Association,    ''and    cannot 
describe  how  shocked  I  was,  to  see  tlie  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  so  short  a  time.    On 
VOL.  ir.  2  p 
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the  Tuesday  before,  he  had  been  walking  m  my 
garden  with  every"  appearance  of  health,  and 
conversing  with  his  usual  liveliness  and  vigour : 
now,  he  could  scarcely  articulate  his  words, 
often  made  use  of  one  for  anotiier,  was  of  a 
ghastly  hue,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  ap- 
proaching death.  Yet  he  perfectly  retained  his 
senses,  and  was  surprisingly  firm  and  collected. 
He  desired  that  I  would  take  pen  and  paper, 
and  write  down  what  he  should  dictate.  The 
following  is  nearly  word  for  word  what  he  said : 
«  If  I  should  now  die,  I  wish  you  to  draw  upon 
Mr.  Hamilton  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
for  money  due  to  me  from  the  Association,  and 
together  with  what  I  have  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Boghoz,  (two  thousand  piastres),  make  the 
following  disposition  of  it.  Pay  up  my  share 
of  the  Memnon  head,  (this  he  afterwards  re- 
peated, m  if  afraid  that  I  should  think  he  had 
already ^>ntributed  enough,  as  I  had  once 
hinted  to  him).  Give  two  thousand  piastres 
to  Osman  (an  Englishman,  whom  at  Shikh 
Ibrahim's*  particular  request,  I  had  persuaded 
the  Pasha  to  release  from  slavery).  Give  four 
hundred  piastres  to  Shaharti  my  servant.     Let 


*  From  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Aleppo,  Mr. 
^urekhardt  had  contiDued  to  paM  by  this  namt . 
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my  male  and  female  slaves,  and  whatever  i 
have  in  the  house,  which  is  little,  go  to  Osman. 
Send  one  thousand  piastres  to  the  poor  ^  at 
Zurich.  Let  my  whole  library,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  my  European  hooks,  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  to  the  care  of  Dn  Clarke, 
the  librarian  ;  comprising  also  the  manuscripts 
In  the  hands  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  My  Euro- 
pean books'  (they  were  only  eight  in  number) 
*  I  leave  to  you'  (Mr.  Salt).  *  Of  ray  papers 
make  such  a  selection  as  you  think  fit,  and  send 
them  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  the  African  Associa- 
tion ;  there  is  nothing  on  Africa.  1  was  starting 
In  two  months  time  with  the  caravan  returning 
from  Mecca,  and  going  to  Fezzan,  thence  to 
^Tombucton,  but  it  is  otherwise  disposed.  For 
my  affairs  in  Europe,  Mr.  Rapp  has  my  will.* 
Give  my  love  to  my  friends  (enumerating  seve- 
ral persons,  with  whom  he  was  living  upon 


•  This  refers  to  a  will  made  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture from  England,  according  to  which,  in  case  he  had 
advanced  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  was  not  heard 
of  by  the  1st  of  January,  1«20,  he  was  to  be  considered 
as  dead.  By  this  will,  after  shewing  his  gratitude  to  a 
relation,  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  while  at 
Leipzig,  he  appointed  his  mother  residuary  legatee  for 
all  sums  which  might  accrue  to  him,  from  his  engage- 
ments with  the  African  Association. 
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tenns  of  intimacy  at  Cairo).      *  Write  to  Mr. 

Barker/- (He    then    paused,    and   seemed 

froabled,  and  at  length  with  great  exertion 
said,)  *  Let  Mr.  Hamilton  acquaint  my  mother 
with  my  death,  and  say  that  my  last  thoughta 
have  been  with  her/  (This  sub|ect  he  had  evi- 
dently k^pt  back,  as  not  trusting  htm»elf  with 
&e  mention  of  it  until  the  last).  '  The  Turks/ 
be  added,  '  will  take  my  body,  I  know  it,  per- 
haps yon  had  better  let  them.' When  I  tell 

yon  that  he  lived  only  six  hours  after  this  con- 
versation, you  will  easily  conceive  what  an 
effort  it  must  have  lieen.  The  expression  of  his 
coantenance  when  he  noticed  his  intended 
journey,  was  an  evident  struggle  between  dis- 
appointed hopes,  and  manly  resignation.  Less 
of  the  weakness  of  Iniman  nature  was  perhaps 
never  exhibited  ufjon  a  death  bed.  Dr.  Richard- 
son and  Osman,  who  has  for  some  time  lived 
with  him;  were  both  present  at  this  conversation. 
He  ended  by  expressing  a  wish  that  J  should 
retire,  and  shook  my  hand  at  parting,  as  taking 
a  final  leave.  So  unhappily  it  proved ;  he  died 
at  a  quarter  before  twelve  the  same  night,  with- 
out a  groan.  The  funeral,  as  be  desired,  was 
Mahommedan,  conducted  with  all  proper  re- 
gard to  the  respectable  rank  which  he  had 
held  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.     Upon  this 
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point  I  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding,  after  his 
own  expression  on  the  sabject.  The  Arabic 
mannscripts  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
are  in  a  large  chest,  and  shall  be  forwarded  by 
the  first  safe  opportunity,  together  with  his 
papers,  which  are  few,  and  appear  to  be  chiefly 
copies  of  what  I  believe  him  to  have  already 
transmitted." 

As  a  traveller,  he  possessed  talents  and 
acquirements  which  were  rendered  doubly  use- 
ful by  his  qualities  as  a  man.  To  the  fortitude 
and  ardour  of  mind,  which  had  stimulated  him 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
in  the  paths  of  geographical  discovery,  he  joined 
a  temper  aud  prudence,  well  calculated  to  en- 
sure his  triumph  over  every  difficulty.  His 
liberality  and  high  principles  of  honour,  his 
admiration  of  those  generous  qualities  in  others, 
his  detestation  of  injustice  and  fraud,  his  disin- 
terestedness and  keen  sense  of  gratitude*  were 

*  His  present  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  the 
choicest  cdllection  of  Arabic  manusaipts  in  Europe, 
was  intended  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  for  the  literary 
benefits,  and  the  kind  attention  which  he  received  at 
Cambridge,  when  preparing  himself  for  his  travels*  Of 
his  disregard  of  pecuniary  matters,  and  his  generous 
feeling  toward  those  who  were  dear  to  him,  a  single 
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no  Ibm  remarkable^  than  his  warmth  of  heart 
and  active  benevolence,  which  he  often  exer- 
cised towards  persons  in  distress,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  his  limited  means.  No  stronger 
example  can  easily  be  given  of  sensibility  united 
with  greatness  of  mind,  than  the  feelings  which 
he  evinced  on  his  death  bed,  when  his  mother's 
name,  and  the  failure  of  the  great  object  of  his 
travels,  were  the  only  subjects  upon  which  he 
could  not  speak  without  hesitation.  By  the 
African  Association  his  loss  is  severely  felt,  nor 
can  they  easily  hope  to  supply  the  place  of  one 
whom  birth,  education,  genius,  and  industry, 
conspired  to  render  well  adapted  to  whatever 
great  enterprize  his  fortitude  and  honourable 
ambition  might  have  prompted  him  to  under^ 
take.  The  strongest  testimony  of  their  appro- 
bation of  his  zealous  services  is  due  from  his 
employers,  to  their  late  regretted  traveller :  but 

example  will  be  sufficient.  His  father  having  bequeathed 
at  his  death  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  be  divided 
into  five  equal  parts,  one  to  bis  widow,  and  one  to  each 
of  his  children,  Lewis  Burckhardt  immediately  gave  up 
his  portion,  to  increase  that  of  his  mother.  If,  he  said, 
I  perish  in  my  present  undertaking,  the  money  will  be 
where  it  ought  to  be ;  if  I  return  to  England,  my  em- 
ployers will  undoubtedly  find  me  some  means  of  sub- 
"Utence* 
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it  is  from  the  pablic  and  from  posterity,  tliat  his 
inemory  will  receive  its  due  reward  of  fame ; 
for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  name  will  be 
held  in  honourable  remembrance^  as  long  as 
any  credit  is  given  to  those  who  have  fallen  in 
the  cause  of  science. 


